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CHAPTER I. 

LAKGTHWAITE AND ITS NEW SECTOR. 

In the secluded villages of Cumberland, 
where the clergyman is the chief person and 
sometimes the only educated gentleman of 
the parish, the appointment of a " new par- 
son " is the most important event that can be- 
fall the community, and his character and 
manner of life matters of supreme interest. 
Wherefore, when it became known at Lang- 
thwaite, one of the most primitive of the lake 
country districts, that the new rector and his 
mother had actually arrived at the rectory, 
and that he was to give his inaugural sermon 
on the following Sunday, the whole place 
was astir, and the people were never weary 
of wondering what he would be like, and 
whether they ** wad tak til him or no." 

He had not pleased them over well with 
his doings at the old house since his appoint- 
ment Christopher Laverack, the last incum- 
bent, had lived there sixty years come Mar- 
tinmas, and had never been .known to pull 
down or put up, save here a slate or there a 
pipe when damasked too badly to hold toge- 
ther ; and the old place had stood exactly as 
it had stood these hundred and twenty years 
—its increasing growth of ivy, and once or 
twice in the course of the half century a wash 
of white pidnt over the window-frames being 
the only changes time or man had made. 
^ Now every thing was altered ; and the new 
comer seemed determined not to leave a line 
of likeness between the present and the past. 
As the people said grumblingly: "Laavin 
days ! did a body iver see t' like o' that ? 
Gosh I they were fairly bet when they saw t' 
place — for it was nae mair like t' auld hoose 
than chalk was like to cheese, and they were 
fashed noo to ken t' hin*er eend frae t' for^ar 
ane, and t' backside frae t' froont." 

And indeed great alterations had been 
made^-quite sufficient to startle the Lang- 
thwaite mind into grave doubts respecting its 
untried pastor. The flat slated roof had been 
thrown up into a high sharp pitch, with ga- 
bles and hanging eaves and turret-fashioned 
chimneys; the old square windows flush 
with the outer walls— merely glazed holes to 
let in the li^ht — ^had been transformed into 
deep-set latticed casements with broad stone 
mullions, and carved oak crockets, finials and 
peaked canopies; a pendent oriel window 



looking north, had been added to the drawing 
room, giving a full view of the miigniflcent 
gorge of Styebarrow Pass ; the high, old- 
fashioned grates, faced with flat brass, had 
been taken away, and scroll-work iron dogs 
for wood-fires only had been substituted m 
their place; the narrow dining-room had 
been thrown into the narrow haU— thus mjv» 
king one large living-room, which you might 
call dining-room or hall, as you chose, and 
where the new clergyman intended to receive 
and entertain his parishioners as in the good 
old times ; the hall-door, hitherto a blistered 
faded pine plank with a hideous black 
knocker, was now. of stout oak with orna- 
mental lock and hinges and ponderous bolts, 
looking, said the people, like a prison-door ; 
and, "Kay, what was t' mon afeered on, that 
he suld caze hisself in wi' sic mak ?"— for the 
Langthwaite people, though rough, were ho- 
nest, and never put up bar nor drew bolt for 
their own parts, but slept with " sneckcd *' 
doors only— a burglary being a thing abso- 
lutely unknown in the district. So that the 
rectory doors with their ornamental iron 
work were looked on as a slur upon the hon- 
esty of the place, and resented accordingly. 

The shallow portico, with its two white- 
washed freestone pillars, Ionic, and its two 
whitewashed freestone pilasters, Doric, was 
now a " pointed " porch, both deep and wide, 
with oaken settles down the sides capable of 
holding twenty persons at the least, and de- 
signed as a free resting-place for all wayfarers 
— where soup and bread were to be distribu- 
ted daily — ^almsgiving being one of the new 
rector's most cherished intentions ; and both 
hall and porch were paved with encaustic 
tiles, the like of which the Langthwaite peo- 
ple had never seen before, and the beauty of 
which they did not appreciate now. The 
garden was remodelled, and the beds were 
filled with flowers and flowering-bushes of 
unknown names and forms ; whi& as for the 
furniture, so far as could be seen of it in the 
unloading, it was what Jobby Dowthwaite 
of Wastdale said " church-furniture like," be- 
ing of pure mediaeval character, and^ even 
more outlandish than the rest. 

So that the new incumbent had excited a 
certain amount of prejudice against himself 
alreadjr ; and Langthwaite was not prepared 
to receive him with quite open arms, still less 
with bended knees. He was evidently of a 
school too foreign and unusual for their sym- 
pathies. 
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Opinions were not more Ikvorable after 
ttiat first Sunday when he read himself in, 
and preached his initial sermon on the duty 
of implicit obedience to the church, adminis- 
tering the sacrament afterwards. All were 
forced to confess that his voice was clear as a 
bell, and to be heard by eyery one in church, 
even by deaf old Betty Hodgm, who had giv- 

(en up church-going these five years or more, 
saying, " Nay, what was t' gude on't, when 
jShe war deef as a deed cuddy ? She'd been 
twice ivery Sunday for sixty year, and they 
mun mak that sarra ;" the " they " meaning 
neither priest nor neighbors, but God. 

But on the other hand he ofilended the peo- 
ple by Intoning the prayers and psalms, by 
wearing his red-lined Oxford hood to which 
they were not accustomed, by preaching in 
his surplice, by omitting the customary col- 
lect before the sermon, and beginning with 
the "Nomine Dei," and by keeping them 
longer in church than had old Layerack. He, 
howeyer. had been notorious for the rapidity 
with which he had got oyer this duty, being 
accustomed to say that " he would give any 
man up to Fontms Pilate in the Creed, and 
then beat him." He was called the "het- 
kail" priest; for he rattled over the service 
at such a hard gallop, and gave such short 
sermons— never beyond a quarter of an hour 
•—that the *^ kail " had no time to cool, but 
was hot enough for dinner when church was 
•ver. And especially did the new comer of- 
fend his fiock by the administration out of 
usual order of the sacrament, which, as a 
further offfence, he called Holy Communion, 
and at which he wore a colored stole that 
would have been an immense stumbling- 
. block had it been seen. 

But as Langthwaite had been accustomed 
to this rite omy three times in the year, and 
therefore thought it presiunptuous and irreli- 
gious on a day that was neither Christmas, 
nor Easter, nor yet Michaelmas-time, no one 
stayed but Mrs. Lorton of Grey Rigg, and 
Mark Dowthwaite, Wastdale Jobby's young- 
est son— a St. Bees man waiting for a title to 
orders ; so the colored stole proved innocuous 
for the present. 

Had it not been for tliese offences, Ralph 
Wynter would have been well enough liked, 
for all that our north-conntrymen have a pre- 
judice in favor of robustness and strength, 
and are apt to speak disrespectfully of " lile 
feckless folk, soft and dwiny." And though 
Ralph was not feckless, yet he was on l£e 
side of " lile," and looked, but was not, soft. 

He was below the middle height, slenderly 
built, and with the " tendered^* air of one 
who had been kept in hot rooms when a boy, 
and made delicate by over-care. His skm 
was too colorless and too transparent for real 
masculine health, and he had an almost wom- 
anish softness of outline ; but his Ihce was full 
of intellectual energy, and if not manly ac- 
cording to the flesh, showed no effeminacy of 
the spirit His light brown waving hair was 
brushed back from his forehead, and fell low 
into his neck ; he was smooth-shaven, and his 
clear hazel eyes were soft and sympathetic ; 
but his nose was keen and bony, his mouth 
had a certain resolute closeness about it that 



showed he could be tenacious and even hard 
when occasion served, his Jaw was by no 
means weak, though neither sensual nor self- 
willed, and his head, though not broad, was 
firm and high. In a word, he was essentially 
of the clerical type— a spiritual captain of 
souls— and Nature herself had consecrated 
Ralph to the priesthood long before the lay- 
ing on of hands. 

His dress was strictly ecclesiastical— the 
coat and vest square-cut, high, and single- 
breasted ; for collar he wore a narrow linen 
band over a black stock, after the fashion of 
a Catholic priest ; he had shoes and gaiters ; 
and a broad-brimmed hat turned up at tii^ 
sides, like an undeveloped dignitary's. All 
this was only the honest expression of the 
man's real character — an outward distinction 
between himself and the laity, which it 
seemed to him every clergyman dbiould make 
— there was not a particle of affectation in it, 
nor of mummery, still less of theatrical pa- 
rade. 

He was a true-hearted, conscientious man, 
belonging to the extreme of the High Chuith 
party, and a Christian Utopist as well; be- 
ginning life with the resolve, God helping, to 
brmg his parish into a state of mediaeval 
piety and simplicity, and to live according to 
the early examples of the church. It. was 
his daily prayer that he might be enabled to 
build up m his small corner of the earth a 
purely Christian church, so that the world 
might see how these loose and undutifhl 
times could be brought back to the sweet 
simplicity and holy discipline of the primitive 
ages, if but the pastors would set the example 
in themselves, and so lead the people with 
them. But he had a harder task before him 
than he had anticipated. 

Langthwaite was notoriously the roughest 
and most neglected parish in me diocese ; all 
things ecclesiastical havmg been suffered to 
fall into shameful disorder during priest 
Laverack's time; so that truly the new 
comer needed no small amount of energy 
and patience if he would bring matters into 
only ordinary decency. The church officers, 
like the clergyman, had grown old and rusty 
in harness, and their duties were slurred over 
as so much unpleasant labor which it was 
their interest to "get shot of" the soonest 
possible. It was lon^ since the old clerk had 
been to school— for he was dose upon sev- 
enty years of age — and his reading was, to 
say the least of it, original. He openly spelt 
the hard words, and those he did not spell he 
stumbled over any "how, making sense or 
none as might chance. One verse in the 
psalms he never could be got to understand 
or deliver other than " and letting the rene- 
gades continue in sacredness," for *' and let< 
ting the runagates continue in scarceness;" 
Leviathan, which he always spelt, came out 
as " Levaniaden" when all was done ; while 
" the sonies on the stony hills" did quite as 
well as the " conies," and was just as com- 
forting (o all concerned. But if you asked 
him, he would tell you that he was a '* gay 
fine scholard, an' nae mon culd bet him in i' 
pariss or oot on 't." 

He was precentor too as well as clerk, and 
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at psalm times used to totter out of liis 
square box under the reading-^esk and 
^^shooV down the nave to the raised cross^ 
benches at the west end, where he ^aye out 
the psalm in his thin quayering yoice, half 
sinking, half intoning " Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God the hun'ert an* 
twelft psaulm that man is blest wha stands in 
awe o' God an* luyes his sacred law/' almost 
in one breath and without a pause or change 
of inflection any where. Then the choir, 
consisting of three men and a boy who prac- 
tised on Saturday nights bjr chance times at 
Nag's Head, tuned their yoices by means of 
a pitch-pipe, and thundered out the psalm 
in their broadest Doric, but adorned with 
such wonderful twists and turns as trans- 
formed it out of all likeness to the original 
score. They sung by the guidance of the 
coUectiye ear ; and the collective ear was by 
no means a safe guide. 

None of the congregation thought of join- 
ing ; as neither did they join in the responses ; 
the service being in their estimation a mat- 
ter of private arrangement between the par- 
son and the clerk, which it was their duty to 
listen to, but by no means to assist in. Some- 
times, indeed, an idiot of the place, one Wil- 
lie Jackson, — " daft lile WuUie" as he was 
generally called — ^who, when his " bettermer" 
days were on him, used to come to church 
with some vague idea of his own importance 
floating through his poor crazed brain, 
joined audibly enough ; but as he repeated 
the minister's part quite as loudly as the peo- 
ple's, he did not help much towards the es- 
tablishment of congregational responses. 

This old Langthwaite clerk— Davie Alcock 
as he was registered, but Hawk as he was 
called, though no one could tell by what pro- 
cess Alcock had been transformed into Hawk 
—-was a character in his way, as much for 
h\s total if unconscious want of reverence as 
for any other cause. In which, however, he 
only imitated " t' auld priest" himself— a man 
to whom nothing was sacred nor forbidden, 
and who was very little, if any, more rever- 
ential in the pulpit than what he was at the 
Nag's Head. 

He used to talk to his congregation from 
the reading-desk or the pulpit in quite a pat- 
ernal and familiar manner — ^'^ John, steed t' 
door, t' wind's like to starve ane," he would 
say in the middle of the Litany; ** Isaac, 
oppen t' windy— I'se scomfished wi' t' heat," 
when half-way through the lesson ; " Weel, 
Martha ! an' hoo's the gudeman ? I'se glad 
to see ye after yer mense," before beginning 
the churching ; and so on. Once, when pub- 
lishing the banns of marriage between Joe 
Coulson and Mary Postlethwalte, he forgot 
Mary's surname, and could not read it on the 
paper. After vain endeavors to decipher it, 
he broke out with, " Mary, Mary — dang it, 
why ye a' ken her ! she bides down at 'mill 
yonder !" And Davie did honor the sabbath 
so far that he did not '* chaw" in church 
times, but sucked *^ Spanish" (liquorice) in- 
stead ; which was more respect to time and 
place than his master paid. 

Not even his duty stopped priest Layer 



and not for the other. It came to the bishop^s 
ears how, one Sunday afternoon when ue 
streams were full and the trout rislne as th«y 
had not risen for many a lone day, old Davie 
^ve oat to the sparse assembly vainly look- 
ing for the minister, '*I am to ne notish 
there'll be nae a'ternoon service Uie day — 
parson's gane a-fishing." Another time, 
when a Queen's letter was to be read, and 
Davie notified the iacl — the clergyman never 
gave out the notices — ^he told the people to 
come early to church, " the titter the better, 
fort' parson has to gang his ways til Wast-* 
cote, priest Armstrong lying badly, an' he'U 
git clashed oop wi' twa siermons gif they 
coom over nigh til ane anither." %ut the 
Langthwaite people thought nothing of the 
eccentricities of priest or clerk: they were 
accustomed to them, and took them all in 
good part, and as of the natural order of 
things. 

Beside being clerk and precentor, Davie 
was head bell-ringer as well, which work he 
aid right well when younger than now, hav- 
ing indeed made the Langthwaite bell-ring- 
ing what it was. For the old church hadja 
magnificent peal of five bells, all of which 
were inscribed with rhymed mottoes and 
dedicatory verses, and all of which had been 
duly baptized and christened; and ^e one 
art carried to perfection in the parish was 
that of triple bobs and m^ors. The bells 
had been given generations ago by one 
Gloudsdale, of Wastcote How, who had sold 
his kye for that purpose, saying that now his 
bulls could be heard to " croon" or bellow as 
far as Caldton-on-Moor, and should be heard 
to croon for ever. In daily life Davie was a 
dogger to his trade ; and in his own esteem 
the most important person in the parish. 

The sexlon Michael Jordlson, a waller, 
was a man like to him, save that he was of 
thicker thews, being a big burly fellow like a 
butcher, while Davie was small and shrivelled 
and mummified. He had been tithe-collector 
or " tithe-protector" before the Commutation 
Act was passed, and when old Laverack re- 
ceived his tithes in kmd — so many stooks of 
oats or barley (the land was too hungry for 
wheat), so many cocks of hajr, so many flee- 
ces at clipping-time, the tithe geese, the 
parson's pig, the parson's Easter eggs, wiUi 
other things. The best horse in the stable if 
he had a mind, when the tenant died or the 
land changed hands, a royalty on all minerals 
found within a certain area, and other 
heriots and fines, came to him as lord of ^e~^_ 
manor ; which the rector of Langthwaite was ^ 
ex officio. Now, however, this manner of 
*' latlng tithe" was abolished, and the tithers 
no longer had their July dinner of hodge- 
podge in tlJe rectory kitchen, all getting well 
*Mashed.-w drink," and parson Laverack 
with themJ So Michael Jordlson had only 
to ring triple bobs and majors and grandsiro 
peals with Davie and the rest, and ** hap up" 
the poor dead bodies in the sunny sloping 
church-yard to the best of his waning strength* 
He and Davie were getting past their work, 
as any one could see ; but the two old fellows 
kept tight hold of their offices, and often 



ack's pleasures, when he had a mind for one swore they " wad dee as they had lived — f 
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derk and f sexton o' t' ould kirk, let what 
wad coom on't." 

The church was in keeping with the ser-" 
vices. It was a long square-towered Norman 
church of the style and date so common in 
the north country ; but neglect and barbarism 
had done their best to spoil it. The beauti- 
ful interior freestone pillars and wide Nor- 
man aisle-arches had been plastered over 
with whitewash for generations past ; all the 
old stained glass had been carted away and 
thrcjwn into the rubbish-heap on Yanwath 
Boughs, and ordinary panes of greenish bot- 
tle-glass, each with its buirs-eye somewhere 
in the square, had been placed m tlieir stead ; 
the pews were like cattle-pens of all heigbts 
and sizes, with the congregation looking all 
ways, though the old habit of turning to the 
altar when the creeds were said still obtained ; 
and it was desperateljjr dirty— Nanny Hawk, 
Davie's " pleemin" wife, sweeping it out when 
she had a mind, but not otherwise. And she 
was a weak-eyed, lanky body who very sel- 
dom had a mind for any thinff beyond her 
own fireside, where she sat drinking weak tea 
all day loug, and lamenting that she was 
'" nobbut pleenin an' varra badly," 

The chancel, which it was the rector's 
business to keep in repair, Jet in the mouldy 
smell of the Yanwath vaults through the 
broken ground below, and let in the rain and 
the wind through the broken roof above ; 
and in the winter time it was quite part of 
the show to see old Laverack brush off the 
snow with his elbow, from both altar-cushion 
and table, before he could begin the commu- 
nion service. The communion-plate, of bat- 
tered pewter, was kept at Davie s house, and 
used without scruple when required. The 
altar-cloth was a remnant of striped waist- 
coating, given by Wabster Tommy of High 
End, when he was churchwarden ; the torn 
surplices of coarsest linen were washed only 
twice a year by Nanny Hawk, the laundress ; 
the parish registers, piled up on the floor of 
the barnr-like vestry, were mildewed, broken- 
backed, rat-eaten, and not entire ; while as 
for the furniture of pulpit and reading-desk, 
what with snow and rain and dust and age, 
that which once had been ordinary crimson 
cloth was now like an artist's uncleansed 

§ alette, of every imaginable color, a prepon- 
erance of blister-tinted purple. 
The village boys made the raised cross- 
benches at the east end, where they and the 
_three- voiced choir sat, their p^ay place in 
church time, and the churchyard their play- 
ground out of church time ; and the men, as- 
sembling together by the church door and up 
the path before going in and on coming out, 
to discuss the state of crops and how their 
beasts were ** fettling," used the flat tomb- 
stones for seats. There was no Sunday-school, 
only an endowed 'grammar-school dating 
from the time of Edward the Sixlh, built on 
to the churchyard wall, and under the con- 
trol of nine statesmen—" the Nine" as they 
were called, with a fine Venetian twang in 
the phrase, and now taught by an ignorant 
feHow fitter for the plough-taU than the desk. 
The charities had all fallen into al^eyance and 
misuse ; and the church-wardens understood 



about as much of their duties as they did of 
the differential calculus. 

Here, then, was work for an active young 
clergyman, enthusiastic for church discipline 
and burning to restore the spirit and manners 
of the Middle Ages. The task of reducing 
all this carelessness to order, and replacing 
so much laxity by the strictest of ecclesiasti- 
cal control, might have appalled many a man 
by the magnitude of the work involved. But 
Ralph Wynter, strong in the Lord as he said, 
and supported by the authority of the rubric 
and the Fathers, was in nowise appalled. On 
the cx)ntrary, he was vteW pleased that, as his 
path was destined to be that of a reformer, 
the ground was so unbroken, and with so 
much more to do than to undo. For one 
thing he was especially thankful : there was 
no Dissenting or " Metliody "place of wor- 
ship in the district. The Wesleyans had 
tried to bring about a more awakened state 
among the people; so had the Particular 
Free-Grace Baptists ; the Plymouth Brethren 
had sent down a delegate ; and the Indepen- 
dents had preached on the deadening influ- 
ence of the Church as an organized body not 
working by the free spirit : but all in vain. 
Langthwaite would not be converted; it 
would not turn to the right hand or tiie left ; 
but slouched and lounged up the broad 
church-path as it had slouched and lounged 
these three hundred years or more: wliich 
gave the High Churchman reason to rejoice, 
insomuch as he had not to contend with the 
sin of heresy as well as with the evil of neg- 
lect. 

For the rest, he expected to make his mark 
soon and deeply. He thought that the differ- 
ence between himself and the last incumbent 
would be of itself a lesson by which his peo- 
ple would be taught and guided. He, a well- 
bred Oxford man — a gentleman by birth and 
habits, rich, and enterhi? the Church for love 
of the service only, and for no need of emolu- 
ment — and the old rector, a man of the coun- 
try but little superior to his parishioners, and 
lower even than some, miserly, uncouth, un- 
priestly— what would not be effected by the 
very force of that difference alone ? But when 
Ralph Wynter reasoned thus he put out of 
court what perhaps he did not understand, 
the tenacity of the north-country character, 
and the clannish fidelity which makes the 
dalesmen prefer their own to the best that 
the- stranger can bring. 

Now this old rector, eminently unpriestly 
as he had been, was really regretted by them, 
because he was their own ; and every one in 
the place, save perhaps the younger women, 
would have given a dozen Ralph Wynters, 
with all his money and scholarship, to have 
had the rough, old man back among tliem 
again. Yet what an example he had set them ! 
— an example to carefully avoid, and by no 
means to imitate in any particular. 

Unmarried, his home had been comfortless, 
bare, and unlovely, with only one snug place 
in it, the kitchen where he always sat with 
his housekeeper, Peggy Jordison the sexton's 
sister, smoking his long clay pipe in placid 
peace. The dming-room he used for storing 
grain, apples, and potatoes ; and in the draw- 
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ing-room he kept his saddles, spades, picks, a 
sheaf of hay-rakes, a harrow, and the best 
small plow. "Weeds grew thick on tlie gar- 
den-paths — not gravel-wallcs, but merely 
mud-ways bound together by a few cobble- 
stones left by the wallers ; the lawn, where 
the rectory cow was often tethered, was as 
coarse and rank as a field, and usually kept 
for hay; and the only flowers about the 
place were a few self-sown — ^Aaron*8-beard, 
southernwood, bluebottles, and bachelor's 
buttons, a lot of blue flags by the portico, and 
one root of Turk's-cap lily, poor and dwin 
died. There were some lavender bushes and 
a well-sized potato-patch, a few herbs and 
some " berry-bushes," and three or four apple- 
trees lower down ; but all was without care 
or cultivation — a mere weedy wilderness, 
withoufthe noisy plenty of a farm-yard, and 
without the trimness of a garden. 

In youth Christopher Laverack had been a 
keen sportsman and a noted " bruiser ;" and 
more than one prize wrestler who had stood 
to his twelfth round at Carlisle races or Wig- 
ton fair, could tell how, " stripped to buff," 
the Langthwaite priest had " bet" him in the 
fight so sure to end the Caldton Saturday 
market-night, as a profitable preface for his 
Sunday services. As age advanced he con- 
tented Iiimself with fishing ; and when that 
failed he sat in the sanded parlor of the Nag*s 
Head, looking more like a day-laborer past 
his " darrack " than a clergyman, and smoked 
and drank with the statesmen and quarry men 
dropping in. A sociable man, and fond of 
his glass in ^ood company, lie was always 
ready to join in the wakes and wedding-feasts 
and christenings as they came ; he even went 
to the " merry-nights," though in fear some- 
what of the bishop's hand, should it ever 
reach the bishop's ears that he countenanced 
the unmistakable immorality of such doings ; 
and he was hail-fellow and boon companion 
with any one who cared to keep him com- 
pany. 

liarely was a child brought to the church 
to be christened, he himself preferring to go 
to tjie parents' houses, where he might bap- 
tize the newly bom while joking with the 
mother and her gossips, and making good 
cheer in the ingle-nook over the best house 
afforded. Indeed his fondness for "sweet 
butter" and rich griddle - cakes was well 
known in the parish ; and an extra dash of 
rum was always added to the parson's share 
of " s\^et " or " rum butter," the sine qua non 
of a lying-in. On Saturday nights he was 
never thoroughly sober, and more than once 
he had been decidedly drunk on the Sunday. 
It was said that after his death a footless glass 
and a half-emptied bottle of gin were found in 
tiie pulpit, stowed away in a dark corner 
where feckless Nanny Alcock's duster never 
penetrated ; and many a one remembered his 
habit of stooping down as he preached, rising 
with a red face and as if smothering a cough. 
But the rumor was hushed up and never 
went beyond the parish, where, however, it 
circulated pretty freely, if without acrimony. 
He was one of the old school fast fading away 
now fi'om the north country; and Ralph 
'Wynter was perhaps reasonable in feeling 



Chat the difference between himself and such 
a man ought to work wonders. Whether it 
would or not was another matter. 

When Ralph came home on that first Sun- 
day after the service, his mother asked hhn 
how thines looked? who stayed to sacra- 
ment ? and what the congregation was like ? 
— as people do ask who have been left at 
home. 

" Could not be worse, dear mother," was 
his reply. " The church is a disgrace to a 
Christian community, as I have told )'ou — a 
mere cattle-pen, where the men talk aloud 
and the women whisper audibly; the boys 
play at marbles with very little attempt at 
concealment ; and all through the service 
there is an incessant stamping and shuflaing 
and wandering about utterly heathenish. The 
most prominent person in the congregation 
was a lunatic, dressed in a soldier's coat and 
a hat with a peacock's feather, and his voice 
drowned at times both my own and Uie 
clerk's." 

" And the singing ?'* 

" Execrable. Tiie old clerk gives out the 
psalm and leads the verse ; a pitch-pipe reg- 
ulates tlie note, and they sing jigs to slow 
time, with supplementary flourishes and 
quavers. I leave you to imagine what it is 
all like." 

" My poor Ralph 1 But you will soon get 
it all to rights,*' said his mother. "It is for- 
tunate that you are such a good musician ; 
but you have had a hard apprenticeship to- 
day !" 

" I hear there is often no afternoon service 
for want of a congregation," continued her 
son. " Old Davie told me with a wink that, 
when he thinks he can get off the duty, he 
stands at the church-door, and as soon as the 
ringing-in bell has ceased, * claps it to wi' a 
bang,' especially if he sees any one coming 
towards the gate. When I told him they 
had tlie right to come in when they would, 
and that he had no business to forbid them, 
he said by way of answer, * Hoot, awa' wi' 
ye, mon ! the're reet* sarra'd for being sae 
trailly and feckless ; they mud hae corned tit» 
tcr.' — * Titter,' you know, is sooner. — And 
then he added, * Ay, mony's the time I'se 
jobbed that job for t auld mon' — as if he was 
telling of some good action that he was proud 
of He did not look much pleased when I 
told him he might consider tliat he had 
jobbed it for the last time, as I could always 
make a congregation with the rectory servants 
alone. But his days are coming to an end 
here ; he must be removed, of course ; one 
of the first things I shall do." 

" And your communicants, Ralph ?" 

" One lady only, a fair-haired, mild-looking 
person, and a young man. I do not know 
who they were ; and as 1 did not want to en- 
courage Davie's chattering, I did not aSk. The 
offertory besides yours and my own, is one- 
and - ten pence. I have much to do, dear 
mother, but all will come right in time ; and 
when I have given them new ideas, and shown 
them how the services should be conducted, 
and what the church can be made, I shall 
win them to the better way. It is always 
what I desired, you know — a parish which I 
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could regulate according to my own ideas, 
and witiiiout too many onlookers to spoil my 
work ; and I am not afraid." 

" God will be with you, my bov ; and in 
His power you will prevail," said Mrs. Wyn- 
ter fondly. 

Mrs. Wjmter was an invalid, alternating 
only between her couch and her bed. Her 
husband had died suddenly a few days before 
the birth of her son, and the shock and Illness 
consequent had been too much for her. Dis- 
ease of a pamful but not actively dangerous 
character had been developed, and henceforth 
her life was one of suffering and confinement. 
But this monotonous life of hers, varied only 
by greater or less intensity of pain, had not 
made her selfish nor irritable. Full of sweet- 
ness and gentle patience, chastened and self- 
conquered,' she bore her cross with true Chris- 
tian dignity, and was resigned, cheerful, and 
loving. It was worth a day's journey, and of 
mora value than many a sermon, to merely 
see how this poor suffering woman accepted 
her portion, and with what humble faith she 
recognized the mercy underlying her afflic- 
tion. Her son used to say that what he 
£ reached his mother practised, and that all 
e asked of sceptic or scoffer was to come 
into her room, and learn there the value of 
vital religion. 

She was as beautiful too as she was cheer- 
fUl. As she lay there on her crimson couch, 
surrounded by birds and flowers and multi- 
tudinous pets in aquariums and Wardian 
iCases, her distorted figure shrouded in a soft 
jrey wrapper, and with falling draperies of 
_ace and muslin shadowing her still more 
softly, many a ball-room belle might have en 
vied both the actual loveliness and that more 
subtle charm of purity and refinement which 
she possessed. Her face was small and white 
and waxen ; her features delicate and minute ; 
but her eyes were dark and lustrous, and her 
hau' was still beautiful, if threaded with silver 
lines and but penuriously shown from under 
her close white cap. But it was not so much 
in features, artistically good as these were, as 
in Character and expression that her real 
beauty lay; for indeed what but personal 
beauty could come from the spiritual noble- 
ness of her life ? 

Books and work lay on tables close to her 
hand ; for she was always employed, thus 
avoiding that self-absorption and irritability 
80 common to invalids. A large Persian cat, 
a Skye terrier, and a good-hearted, honest, 
ugly little mongrel, shared her couch. When- 
ever she could she had children about her ; 
and very often the tramps at her door were 
brought into her room to comfort and advise, 
to hear a ^ood word in season, and then to be 
set on their way rejoicing. She aUowed her- 
self no indulgences of idleness or narrowed 
sympathies. To her mind her disease was a 
means of grace, in no wise releasing her from 
any of the duties of life so far as she could 
fulfil them physically ; and she would have 
condemned herself for fretfulness or indo- 
lence or self-absorption quite as severely as if 
her days were days of pleasant energies, and 
her nights were passed in painless sleep. She 
was a living instance of the x>ower of the 
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mind over fhe body, and of the ennobling in- 
fluence of a high endeavor. 

She loved her son as a woman sick and 
alone would love her only earthly possession 
but her training had been less judicious 
lysically than it would have been had she 
id health. It is so bard ibr an invalid to 
understand the robust license of health ; and 
especially hard for an invalid mother to un- 
derstand the still rougher license of b<^hood. 
Wherefore, govemedi by her fears, and with 
no manly life beside her to show how ground- 
less they were, and to plead for the lad's bold 
liberty— for the liberty even of getting into 
danger, that he might learn to get but of it 
again — she had over cared for him until she 
had " tendered " him, as has been. said. So 
that, with nothing like effeminacy of original 
nature, there was not one manly sport or 
qualification in which Balph could join. He 
could not swim, he could not ride, he could 
not shoot, he could not row, he could not 
box nor fence, nor use his hands in any man- 
ner of self-defence ; but he was a sound mu- 
sician and a good mathematician, well up in 
history, and an admirable classic ; and he had 
taken a first-class decree at Oxford. 

That Oxford time mdeed might have been 
of great service to him, and college might 
have done for him what it had not been suf* 
fered «that school should do. But unfortu- 
nately for him, his mother took a small house 
in the town to be near him during his stay — 
and every hour that could be spared from his 
necessary duties had been passed with her. 
Thus he came out of his college life as " soft" 
as he went into it. And what did not tend to 
brace him in mind or body was this perpet- 
ual companionship with sickness, by which 
he learnt too much and too little of drugs and 
disease, getting Just to the point of discern- 
ment wiUi fear, but not to that broader and 
freer state beyond of belief in nature. Luck- 
ily he became a homceopathist, and so was 
saved much self-inflicted damage. 

But if Mrs. Wynter had made her son some- 
thing less than manly physically, she had ed- 
ucated him morally in all truth and courage, 
and heroic steadfastness, teaching him to live 
according to the law of God, and to be more 
afraid of sin than of shame. Weak in muscle 
and slight in frame as he was, there were 
few men of greater moral courage than he, of 
more unflinching self-control, or of a more 
masculine because clear-sighted conscience. 
Q, good son, he would have been a loving 
husoand and a just fath^jall of which perhaps 
constituted a worthier kind of manliness than 
being able to Are at a long range, or to hit a 
cricket ball cleverly. But there was no rea- 
son why he should not have had both kinds, 
had he been more wisely trained. 

This then was the stranger parson who had 
come to Langthwaite to lead and instruct the 
roughest parish in the county, and to bring 
under the strictness of mediaeval discipline 
men who had never known a master lay or 
clerical, and to whose clannish loyalty even 
the people of a neighboring valley were aliens 
and inferiors. The task was heavy, and its 
accomplishment would be difficult. Shut in 
' by its severe mountains on the one side, and 
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divided from the world beyond by its deso- 
late waste of moorland on the other— on the 
high road to nowherer-saye in its slate quar- 
ries possessing no art nor industry wanted by 
the rest of mankind— property rarely chang- 
hig hands — ^methods of farming and range of 
education exactly where they were a hun- 
dred years ago— no man of means and cul> 
ture to give a stimulus to trade, to agricul- 
ture, or to ideaa— the yery tourists, who 
swarmed elsewhere through the lake-land, 
avoiding Langthwaite as too isolated and too 
rough — ^the place had stood absolutely still in 
the great social revolution which has changed 
the rest of England. Society and manners 
and grooyes of thought were ail as they were 
a century ago ; and Langthwaite was a local 
Rip Van w inkle that had gone to sleep be- 
hind its mountains while the world beyond 
was marching forward. 

But now its sleep was broken, and the day 
of its isolation was over. The first influx of 
new ideas had rushed in, and henceforth was 
to be the struggle between the old and the 
new — the strong-handed past and the quick- 
brained present. Ralph Wynter never 
doubted as to who would be the conqueror — 
but then he did not understand the gnarled 
and rugged stuff of which Langthwaite minds 
were made, and he had not yet come in con- 
tact with Jobby Dowthwaite of Dale Head. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE LOBTOKS. 

Though ayoided by the more holiday kind 
of tourists because of its poverty and bad ac- 
commodation, partly too because of that tre- 
mendous Styebarrow Pass, deddedly the se- 
verest if the grandest in the country — Lang- 
thwaite was wonderfully beautiful Aa in- 
deed where is the place in this motintain land 
of ours that is not beautiful ? Fell and lake 
and wood and mountain, the wild pass and 
the desolate moor, clear trout-streams run- 
ning with pattering feet over the bright 
stones, and thundering torrents"ieaping down 
the mountain side wim one bold fling— it had 
them all. But all that it had it owed to na- 
ture—man had done little to either beautity 
or utilize. 

Langthwaite Water, Langmere, or the 
Here as it was generally called, was one of 
the narrow seaward-trending lakes, with the 
mountains rising bold and high at the head 
and along the eastern side, culminating in 
Green Coom at the foot, but to the south and 
west &lling off into fells and moorland, and 
the fiat plains bordering the sea-line. The 
village was at the head of Uie lake, sheltered 
from the north by Styebarrow, a noble range, 
where Raven Crag, Styebarrow Pass, Sour 
Milk Ghyll Force, and that awful Mickledore 
Ghyll on the western side, made a ramble 
over its great expanse a source at once of 
clanger and delight. It was famous for its 
Blate-quarries, its tarns, some rare ferns and 
Karer plants, and it was one of the most crag- 



gy, most precipitous, and most dislocated, so 
to speak, of all the lake-land mountains. 

The rectory and the church stood about a 
quarter of a mile apart, and both a good mile 
away from the village, which was of a more 
modern date than the archaic Langthwaite — 
the small tumble-down hamlet lying on the 
southern slope of the rectory hill, and called 
in books and old parchment deeds Kirk Lang- 
thwaite, but in every-day speech Kirkton. 
This was the original village of the place, 
built by the villeins of the great Yanwath 
family, when their powerful nobles held the 
valley as their hunting-ground and the mere 
as their fishing-pond, and ruled the lives and 
fortunes of their bondsmen as absolutely as 
we rule those of our cattle ; when masses were 
said in the square- towered church and monks 
and friars walked cowled through the park 
and pleasaunce, tempering the hard-handed 
oppression of the secular lords, and standing 
between those poor serfs and the mailed bar- 
ons as their only stay and help under heaven 
and the Holy virgin. Traditions of this old 
time still hung about Kirk Langthwaite in 
tlie farmstead called Monk Hall, and in the 
old tree called Lady Oak; but the monks and 
the friars had gone like the Yanwaths, and 
their place was filled by a young Oxonian 
Lutheran aiming at the imposBlble — the en- 
deavor to translate the past into the present, 
and to bind together two opposing eras with 
a broken cord. 

About a mile down the west side of the 
lake was Qreyrigg, where Captain and Mrs. 
Lorton lived ; and farther up, to the north- 
east, directly under Styebarrow and close to 
Sour Milk Ghyll, stood the Plosh, at the pre- 
sent time uninhabited. Kow that old Admi- 
ral Sinclair was dead, and dead too without a 
will, it was said to belong to a young lady in 
London, a Miss Elcombe, his heir-at-law. 
But no one knew any tiling of her ; and the 
closed shutters of the prettiest hoase in the 
valley were deplored as personal offences to 
Langthwaite, wliich the people had a right to 
resent. At the foot of. the lake, to the south- 
east, lay tlie high bleak valley of Wastdale, 
shut in by the sharp Langthwaite fells on the 
one side, and on the other by Hartlop Crags, 
part of the Green Coom system. At the en- 
trance of this valley stood the How, the mod- 
em, square-built, naked, and by no means 
lovely house of one Luke Hogarth, called in- 
discriminately Hoggart, Hoggard, or Hog- 
garty, a kind of half-gentleman, just a degree 
or two removed above the ordinaiy " states- 
men," as the small landowners in the dales 
are called ; and at the upper end of the dale, 
right under Hartlop fells, was Dale Head, the 
farmstead of the " King of Wastdale"— Jobby 
Dowthwaite, sometimes called also the "King 
of Langthwaite." As he and his had been 
virtually this many a year. Rounding Hart- 
lop fells was the small chapelry and hamlet 
of Wastcote-under-Green-Coom, and higher 
up was the Haverbrack range of fells. South- 
eastward lay the sea ; eastward the rich and 
fertile country of rivers, plains, and cities. 

There were other houses and holdings of 
course— there were two small fiu-mhouses, be- 
sides Dale Head and the How, in Wastdale 
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itself; but as they have nothing to do with 
the present story, they need not be particu- 
larized. 

Thus it will be seen that there was but 
little society of his own grade for the new 
rector. Indeed there were only two gentle- 
men*s houses in the place — the Plosh and 
Greyrigg; and one of these was tenantless ; 
so that literally the Lortons were the only 
people for miles round who could be called 
gentlefolks, according to the conventional 
meaning of the word. Luke Hogarth scarce- 
ly oame into that category ; and Jobby Dow- 
thwaite, for all that he was the " king/' was 
only a rough dalesman. 

Captain Lorton of Greyrigg, though one of 
the natives by birth and long family holding, 
was not of much value to Langthwaite any 
way. A reserved, shy man, he had but one 
passion — that of study. Shut up in his libra- 
ry with his rare editions and ancient manu- 
scripts, his one or two valuable palimpsests, 
and his Oriental dictionaries, he knew little 
of the outside world, and cared less. Whether 
there were a new rector in the parish, or a 
new baby in the nursery, were matters of 
small importance to him compared to the 
value of his quadriliter&ls and the true date 
of his manuscripts ; and though he remem- 
bered all that he read, he forgot all that he 
was told. More than once he had inquired 
why his wife was not down to dinner two 
hours after the nurse had brought him a new 
baby to look at over his spectacles curiously ; 
and he never could remember the number, 
names, or ages of his children. 

He might be seen daily stretching his lean 
legs in long strides over the mountains ; but 
as he generally avoided the high road and 
wandered off among the crags and mountain 
tops, his tremendous walks were not occasion 
for much intimate intercourse with his neigh- 
bors. By many he was looked upon with a 
little distrust, as not "all there 'Ir-" off at 
side," as they called it ; a few believed him 
not quite canny, and knowing more of things 
diabolical and unhallowed than became a 
Christian gentleman ; while at home he was 
a mere cipher— an animated figure— as quiet 
as a mouse, giving no more trouble, and pos- 
sessing no more influence. He had served in 
India, but he never liked his profession ; and 
when his father died he sold out and came 
back to the old place, glad to be able to live 
at last the life of solitude and study he had 
desired from boyhood. And as he was a 
man without social instincts or political pre- 
dilections, the Sleepy Hollow of Langthwaite 
" suited him to a hair," as he used to say. 

His present was his second wife, and the 
mother of a ramping family of little ones ; but 
the stepmother only of Lizzie, the eldest girl. 
She was a pretty " coozely " woman, soft, fat, 
fair, and smiling, slightly asthmatic, and 
threatened with heart-disease, so that she 
breathed hard and always sat with her mouth 
half open, and had an excuse for being what 
she was, the sleepiest and most indolent if 
also the best-nalured woman in the parish — 
Greyrigg being in consequence the most un- 
comfortable and ill-managed house. All her 
energy had gone into her motherhood, and 



she cared for nothing but her children. The 
only thin^ that could rouse her from her 
usual placid apathy was any thing relating 
to them; and for them she would throw off 
both indolence and heart-disease, and toil and 
suffer energetically. But being a woman of 
instincts only, in nowise under the control of 
reason, she spoilt them until they were real 
nuisances, and the veritable plagues of the 
house. 

Kind as she was by nature, and there were 
few women kinder, 'Mrs. Lorton did really 
cruel things to others when the question was 
of the pleasure, the convenience, or the good 
of the children. The whole family was sac- 
rificed to them, and especially was sacrificed 
her step-daughter Lizzie, now just twenty, 
and, like many girls of that age, yearning for 
a life of her own and disdaining the associa- 
tion of children in any capacity. 

She was a girl without much maternal in- 
stincts, latent or developed. As a child she 
had broken and misused her dolls, preferring 
for her play-mates cats or dogs, or any other 
live animal whatsoever, irrespective of fangs 
and claws ;- and as she grew into girlhood 
she had but little love or sympathy for these 
rude, rampaging, over-indulged brothers and 
sisters of hers — ^her tormentors rather than 
her pleasures. Yet Mrs. Lorton made her 
head nurse and governesa-in-chief, and 
thought that she conferred a privilege and 
provided her with a real pleasure by so do- 
ing. Never so happy herself as when she 
was swarmed over by her little ones, letting 
them climb on her back, hang on her should- 
ers, fight for her knees, pull off her cap, and 
4rag down her scanty blonde hair, she sit- 
ting there breathing and smiling like some 
soft old pussy smothered under her kittens — 
she could not understand how any one should 
find them disagreeable, and how their shrill 
voices and dumpy hot little hands should not 
be to others the perfect fulfilment of all life 
that they were to herself. Lizzie thought 
otherwise, and escaped the nursery whenever 
she could ; and when she could not, revenged 
herself in spiteful onslaughts both by hand 
and tongue. But she dared not do much in 
that way ; for the children used to run off at 
once to mamma, howling bitterly when 
" Sissy " slapped or shook them, as she did 
when vexed ; and then Mrs. Lorton rose up 
in her wrath, and times were bad for^^the 
poor solitary undisciplined girl. As for ap- 
pealing to her father in any of her disasters, 
or calling on him to see justice done her in 
her incessant quarrels with her stepmother 
and her stepmother's children, she might as 
well have appealed to the figure of Ganesa 
on his chimneypiece. So she grew up so 
absolutely alone morally as if she had been 
on a desert island, and in the dangerous state 
of mind of one nui-slng a daily grievance, and 
feeling tyrannized over and persecuted at 
home. 

She was a lovely girl in her way, for those 
who admire such manner of loveliness as 
hers ; but she was not popular, therefore not 
admired at Langthwaite, where the singular- 
ity of her beauty caused her to be regarded 
as a " blacky." Many believed her to be the 
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daughter of an Indian woman or of a gipsy, 
and made up queer stories to that effect, as 
country people will do when dealing with 
things not quite understood. And her ap- 
pearance almost justified them ; for she was 
a tall, low-browed, foreign-looking girl, with 
almond-shaped eyes of that rich velvety 
moleskin brown which has an outer pencil- 
ling of orange round the iris, set deep within 
large orbits, a soft and creamy skin, and 
raven hair cut short and clustenng in thick 
rings and curls ahove her brow; her lips 
were full, finely curved, and red; but her 
cheeks were pale save at the least emotion, 
and then they crimsoned painfully enough ; 
her lashes were curling, thick, and lone ; and 
her eyebrows were broad, and as level as if 
ruled with a line. There was a certain sav- 
ageness about her beauty scarcely to be 
described — a certain supphe grace and hidden 
strength that reminded one of a panther or 
a leopardess, of itself suggestive of tropical 
life with all its fire and affluence. She looked 
the stuff of which a heroine or a criminal 
might be made, the occasion alone determin- 
ing the eood or evil issue of her intense na- 
ture. Martyr or murderess — the choice hung 
on the chances of fortune only ! 
<-^ssatisfied with her narrow sphere, she 
panted for life and action as the imprisoned 
pant for freedom; consuming her youth in 
bumine wishes, fruitless and destructive, for 
something on which to expend the praving 
energy of her being. The dull monotony of 
Langthwaite was tortui*e to her, and her 
nursenr life hideous. She had no companions 
that she loved, no pursuits that she cared 
for, no interests, no pleasures. She rose in 
the morning indifferent to all her actual life, 
but with a sobbing desire towards something 
unknown and far distant — travel, danger, 
war, shipwreck, even death itself, if in a stir- 
ring cause and where her fervent beine could 
be fulfilled in some great deed of heroism be- 
fore the world ; she went to bed breaking 
herself to pieces against the anguish of her 
fjEtte, her heart swollen with her fancied 
wrongs, hating the dull bondage of her home, 
and weaving ^1 sorts of wild schemes of es- 
cape — and sometimes of revenge, and some- 
times of a sadder ending still. More than 
once, had not her young life been so strone 
in her and her belief in the future so vital 
though so vague, she would have gone down 
into the depths of the blue lake lying below 
her window, and have slept there the sleep 
which knows no waking. But that merciful 
hope which helps us throueh the bad times 
held her back ; and day by day she whispered 
to herself, '* Perhaps it will come to-mor- 
row ;" but day by day the morrow came and 
went, and the shadowy] oy that was to come 
with it still delayed. Than she sank into a 
state of apathetic despair from which some 
new cross or grievance called her back to 
the old fierce round of hate and agony and 
fruitless striving. So she lived and bloomed 
in her youne beauty, the saddest and most 
stormy maiden in the whole north country ; 
but also one who, by good uses and in her 
fitting sphere, might have been made the 
noblest and most hcroia 



But poor Mrs. Lorton, who could neither 
see causes nor read character, simply thousht 
her disa^eable and ill-tempered, and fer- 
vently wished that ** some one would come 
to Greyrigg and take a fancy to her, and 
marry her off-hand without more ado." Her 
step-daughter was the only cross she had to 
bear in her sleepy life ; but she was not very 
far wrong in feelmg it to be a heavy one. 

Lizzie was not at home when the new rec- 
tor arrived, having gone to spend a week 
with Qrace Ho^rath of Wastdale How; as 
she sometimes did when wretched enough to 
be condescending. For though Grace was 
not a " lady," save to her servant and the 
hinds— being of that half-bred link between 
the farmers and the gentry so well known in 
country places — ^and though Lizzie was both 
proud and refined, still even the full-fiavored 
hospitality of Wastdale How was better ban 
the irritating presence of those turbulent 
young imps at home, and a relief to her vexed 
heart. Wherefore she only heard of the 
apostolic-looking young clergyman, for whom 
Mrs. Lorton at once concdved a strong ma- 
ternal interest, and of whom she wrote with 
so much gushing enthtfsiasm that Lizzie, by 
the very opposition of nature between them 
took a decided prejudice against him, and 
felt sure she should hate him, as she hated 
every body else. 

Still, it was something to hear that he had 
arrived at last, and to know that there were 
two stranj^ers to become acquainted with, 
and new imrniture to see, and a dash of new 
life altogether in the place ; and she talked 
herself mto almost a state of contentment 
about it, and seemed inclined to make capi- 
tal somehow out of the change. But Grace 
was wonderfully cool about the whole mat- 
ter ; and when Lizzie ** wondered what he 
was really like, after all ; mamma was always 
so exaggerated and silly) her account could 
not be taken ;" she laughed her loudest laugh, 
shaking back her brown hair, and saying 
shrilly, ** she was sure she didn't know, and 
for her part didn't mind." 

Then Lizzie, affronted that she had been 
put down, said no more : for the two girls 
were not intimate enough to be confidants ; 
and so the matter stood, and Lizzie thought 
out her own thoughts in silence. 

When her seven days came to an end, she 
went home to Grejrrigg ; and even Grace, 
pretty, bright, laughing Grace, the merriest 
and the bonniest lass in tlie parish, and who 
really liked Lizzie Lorton— perhaps because 
she was one of those sunny creatures who 
like every one— even she did not regret her, 
she had been so unusually dour and down- 
cast this time. And when she had been at 
home two days she met Ralph Wynter in the 
lane. 

The children who were with her, and who 
had seen him before, ran up to him and 
stopped him — clustering round him, and pull- 
ing at his coat and umbrella as if they had 
known him all their young lives. For a 
country education makes children either very 
shy or very bold, according to the sensitive- 
ness bestowed by nature. It had made the 
young Lortons very bold — Lizzie, in spite of 
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the pride esgendeied by being the only 
** lady " in the place (Mrs. Lorton had been 
Her ntther's lady housekeeper) being as shy 
as they Vfere bold. Bat as they stopped and 
tpoke, she had to stop with tbeni, and to say 
who she was, the thought flashing across her 
that she might possibly be taken for the gov- 
erness. ^* Captain Lorton's eldest daughter," 
said Lizade, when Willie the ddest boy— a 
blunt-nosed, wide-mouthed yariet of seren— 
screamed out, ** This is Lizzie 1 you hayen't 
seen Lizzie before^ Mr. Wynterl" And as 
flhe spoke a deep blush came into her cheeks, 
and reflected itself in the young rector's fiiir 
ftoe hi almost as much confusion as her own. 

She was angiy with herself for blushing ; 
but then she was notorious for Mushing ; and 
she reflected that Mr. Wynter would soon 
nnderstand this peculiarity of hers, and so 
would not take it as anythmg special to him^- 
self; and as she turned away from him she 
sighed-— and her sigh was the very soul of 
weariness and di^ppointment The clear- 
voiced young rector in his cl^cal costume, 
and wiu his smooth, pure, tranquil foce, had 
not pleased her. 

But he, as he walked home, thought Miss 
Lorton one of the most beautiful ^Is he, had 
ever seen ; and before he reached the rectory 
gate had formed twenty plans, and more, for 
associating her in the parish work, and secur- 
ing her active co-operation in all the reforms 
he intended to effect. 

'* I h&Te sem another parishioner to day, 
mother," he said as he went in ; " such a 
iiretty girl !" 
^" Indeed I" she smiled, « and who is she r 

''Miss Lorton — Captain Lorton's eldest 
daughter. I met her in the lane with the 
children, and spoke to her, and was quite de- 
lighted with her. She is evidently a perscm 
of much feeling and strong character, and I 
shall make her my lay -deaconess." 

" Have you heard of her in the parish at 
all ? has she ever taken any active part ?" 

" No ; who could under that oldLaveraek ?" 
he answered. 

" True, dear. And do you think she will 
like it, and be one of us r 

" Surely yes ! She is fiir too good not to 
be of the right sort^" said Balph. ** I know 
she will be a most valuable coaqjutor. Indeed 
she is the only gentlewoman we have to look 
to. Tou know what I mean, dear mother. 
There are plenty of good young women and 
capital men in the puce, and I can make them 
available; but she is the only educated per- 
son, the only one with real cultivation or 
largeness of mind. She is of a different order 
to the rest altogether; different indeed to 
anything I have ever seen before." 

*' Tou must bring her to see me, my dear," 
said his mother smiling ; " I should like to 
•ee the girl who has roused my boy into such 
imuBoal enthuoasm." 

" I will, as soon as I can get hold of her," 
he answered simply. " I hope you will like 
her, mother. It will be pleasant to us both if 
we can make friends of the Lortons; and 
from all I hear they seem to be thoroughly 
worthy people." 

''I liked Mrs. Lorton when she called," 



said Mrs. Wynter ; '' she seemed to be such 
an amiable, motherly, oomfbrtable kind of 
person. And then Ae has one of those soft 
voices which always please me. A soft voice 
in a woman is one of my ' fiincies,' you know. 
What quality of voice has Miss Lorton ?" 

" I really do not know," replied Ralph ; 
" she spoke so little that I did not notice iV* 

Nor had he ; but the truth wa», lizzie Lor- 
ton had not a pleasing voice save whoh she 
sang, and then it was a rich and powerful 
contralto, but not under good ccmtroL In or- 
dinary speech it was deep and decidedly 
harsh, and by no means the kind of voice con- 
udercMi "exceUeat in woman." She used 
strong language too, and she spoke in italics ; 
both of which things were specially x^ainfril 
to Mrs. Wynter ; and she had a certain bitter 
accent that struck on the ear disagreeably. 

But knowing nothing of all thifl.as yet, and 
expecting to see just an ordinary country girl 
full of pleasant litUe occupations, enthusiastic 
about small nothings, delighted to be accepted 
as a lay-worker for the church, and eager 
to learn, if she did not really know, the mean- 
ing and the mystery (^ church Bymoolism and 
the conduct of the services, she prepared hep- 
self to receive her son's lay-deaconess with, 
affectionate interest, and aay by day asked 
when she was coming ; neither foarmg nor 
foresedng eviL 



CHAPTER HL 

BALPH WTITTBB's LAT-DBAOQMBSS. 

Two or three days after this Grace Hogarth 
clattered into the dining-room at Qreyrigg, 
where Lizzie L<»lon sat *' at schoolj' vainly 
endeavoring to convince Kate and William 
that h, e, a, d spelt head, and nothing more 
remote or unintelligible; but whh^ appar- 
ently simple process wilfulness on the one 
side and impatience on the other rendered 
a work of considerable difficulty. 

*' I am going to the rectorv. Miss Lizzie," 
cried Grace, in her clear, high-pitched voice ; 
"do come along with me— do now, Miss 
Lizzie 1" 

Had the request been at any other moment 
Lizzie would probably have refused; but 
coming now as an occasion of escape from 
this hated school-time she said " Tes " with- 
out further discns^on. For among the other 
unamiable qualities which her uncongenial 
life was fostering ia her was that of opposi- 
tion simply for the sake of opposition. 

" Now don't make yourself too smart, Misa 
Lizzie," cried Grace as she was leaving the 
room ; " youll shame me if you do, for I have 
only my every-day things on." 

"I really cannot call on Mrs. Wynter shab- 
bily dressed to i^ease you, Gmce," said Lizzie 
coolly. " You ought to dress more like other 
people, and then you would not be ashamed 
of yourself." 

" O. I don't mind !" laughed Grace ; " I'm 
good enough for father, so I'm good enough 
for any body else. I don't mind, Miss Lizsde ; 
dress as you like best youisoUl'' 
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«I shall go as I ought to go, Grac^/* re- 
turned Lizne grandly, shnttlng the door. 

"Yah, yahT' cried Kate and WUUam, 
pomting after her with their fing«r», " Tm 
glad you're gone, yoa greal aasty ill-tem- 
pered thing r 

" Oh Gracey," cried Kate, clambering on 
to the girl's knee and pnUing at her hair, ** I 
wish you were our sister instead of that nasty 
old Lizzies-ugly cross old thing I I wish she 
was dead r 

" I will kill her when I am a man— great 
cross-patch draw the latch V* said William. 

And then they both said, " Yah, yah I we'll 
kill you, you ngly old cross-patch draw^ the 
latch r and pointed with their fingers to the 
door. 

If Liflde was in-tempered, **the imps," as 
she called them, were ill-man&^ed ; so that 
the sad balance of wrong hung on the whole 
pretty evenly between them-, and Lizzie 
might be almost excused her disinclination if 
not her fierceness towards them. 

Of course, after this little passage of arms 
with Grace, Lizzie dressed herself with unu- 
sual care ; consequently she looked superbly 
beautiful, and with the unmistakable stamp of 
" gentlewoman " upon her—- in itself so great 
a beauty. Grace too looked, if not superbly 
beautiful^ nor as thorough-bred as her com- 
panion, yet loyely in her own artless way, 
though her costume wps such as no one but 
herself either could or would have worn, its 
peculiarities being ezcessiye coarseness of ma- 
terial and of the most daring admixture of 
colors -* which yet harmonized somehow, 
though so audacious. 

But Grace never troabled herself about 
fashion or material, and would have laughed 
at an^ one preaching the gospel of millmery 
proprieties. 8he cared only for brightness of 
color, ease of fit, and a brevity and skimpi- 
ness of skirt absolutely astounding in these 
days of crinolines and trains ; and as she was 
dimly conscious that her snippets of scarlet 
and blue and her wreaJ^hs and berries became 
hes, and as she knew that she was not extrav- 
a^t, and that she cost father as little as any 
prl could, what did it matter? If grand 
folks liked sOks and satins and all such fool- 
ishness, let them have them : for her part, 
Bhe preferred things that would not spoil and 
that would wash, and thought short petti- 
coats, country clogs, and coarse cloth the 
most sensible things for a climate where it 
nuns every other day, and sometimes every 
day for a month at a tune. Perhaps she 
was right 

She was dressed to-day neither better nor 
worse than usual, for all that she was going 
to make a state visit on the grand lady of the 
place, and it might have been supposed that 
riie would have been careful in her get-up. 
But there she was in her old costume— a 
jcarlet cloak of the true gipsey cut, and a 
bright blue gown, short enough to show the 
prettiest ancles m all Langth waite, and consid- 
erably more than the ancles — purple stockings 
and cloes (boots soled with wood and iron) 
that made a clattering like a troop of dragoons 
when she walked ; and she had thick buff- 
colored dog-skin gauntlet gloves, and a flap- 



ping straw hat round which Ibr ail trimming 
was a wreath of ivy, very prettily disposed* 
For Grace would as soon have worn i>atnts 
and patches as artifldal flowers ; and lace and 
ribbon she called rags and Jags. 

Then fkom imdemeath this wonderM hat 
of hers streamed her long Inrown hah: in nat- 
ural curls, filling fhr down her back, and 
round one of the prettiest and most innocent 
Ihces to be seen m a long summer's day. Her 
eyes, of a dear, light blue, opened wide be- 
neath soft and rounded brows ; her nose was 
blunt and kid-like ; her lips were wide and 
generally apart ; her teeth were like a young 
child's— small, white, and even. She was 
rather above the middle height; indeed she 
and Lizzie Lorton stood exactly to the same 
level ; but she did not look so tall as Lizzie, 
beinfl" rounder in form and very much fuller 
in substance ; her movements were graoefol, 
inasmuch as ther were unoonridered and nat- 
ural, but she had a certain comitry clumsiness 
about her that marked the want of good so- 
ciety and the absence of refined trainmg ; and 
her general expression was one of good tem- 
per' and innocent surprise, but without much 
intellect, and without a trace of tiie deeper 
passions. She was Just a healthy, natural 
girl, with a good share of common sense under- 
neath a simplicity of manner which bordered 
upon silliness; affectionate, good-tempered, 
and pure ; but she was no sage and no hero- 
hie. 

Such as they were then, in thehr total con- 
trast of character 'and appearance, the two 
girls set out together to pay their first visit to 
the invalid lad^. 

*' I hope that we shall not find Mr. Wynter 
at home," said Lizzie as they went along. 

'' Gracious me, Miss Lizzie 1 1 am sure I 
hope we will. I want to get sight of him ; 
for I couldn't get to church these two Sun- 
days for the rain, and I want to have a look 
at him." 

Grace did not speak " broad Cumberland," 
but she had a decided accent, and <^en used 
provincialisms both in isolated words and 
more subtle manner of expression. 

^ Why don't you want him to be at home, 
Miss Lizzie f ' she asked, after a sliort pause. 

*" I don't like him," replied Lizzie, curtly. 

'* Ko T my {[oodness me t and I hear every 
body speak of him as a real beauty— like an 
angel, Aegr Dowth waite said to me; and 
Mark saidhe was just what a parson should 
be ; and Mark, you know, don't flattw folks." 

*'I hate men who are like angels!" an- 
swered Lizzie, disdainfWly ; *' they are always 
such stupid, efitoinate thhigs." 

Grace laughed : " Well, a man should be 
stout and like a man, that's fi>r certain," she 
said. ** But you know. Miss Lizzie, looks are 
only deceitful after all, and Mr. Wynter may 
be stouter than he looks." 

'< A man with fiur hahr and a white ftceT 
cried Lizzie, contemptuously 

••Well, Miss lizzie?" 

•' Well, fair-haired men are always effemin- 
ate, Grace." 

"Not always, I thmk," the ghrl replied, a 
Uttle gravely ; *• I think I know some as would 
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hesX tlio best black-haired Southerner could 
be brought." 

" And I don't/' answered Lizasie. 

"Why! not the Dowthwaltes, Miss Liz- 
zie ?" asked Grace, with a heightened color. 
" They are all as fair as fair, and I am sure as 
manly a set of lads as one would wish to see 
in a long summer's day are the Dowthwaite 
lads." 

" I forgot them ; but then they are common 
people," Lizzie said, in her proudest voice; 
and Grace, who understood her nicest shade 
of manner, and who dreaded nothing so 
much as to put her out of temper, changed 
the conversation; and, with the unerring 
tact of the good-tempered and unselfish, how 
ignorant soever they may be, smoothed down 
the ruffling feathers, and brought her, as she 
generally did, into a tolerably peaceful state 
of mind. So they had quite a pleasant walk 
tliis bright frosty day of February, enjo}ring 
the cut across tlie fields and the narrow stiles, 
and the slippery steppmg-stones as if thev 
had been children, until &ey came to " Kirk 
lonnin," leading up to the rectory. 

3Irs. Winter was at home ; tliat is, abl6 to 
receive visitors; which was not always the 
case, when her pains were unusually severe ; 
and the two girls were admitted into the hall 
— Grace nudging Lizzie to call her attention 
to this and that, the encaustic tiles, the oaken 
settles, and church-like chairs, the great open 
chimnev with dogs, "just like the farm- 
houses " — and high grates and coals, such a 
mark of gentility in Langthwaite I — ^the pat- 
tern of the stairs'-darpet, and the carved 
black oak press in the hall — " for all the 
world like Jobby Dowthwaite's, I do declare," 
cried Grace—the unknown flowers, and the 
majolica pots to keep them in ; every thing 
being of a st^le essentially new to both. For 
though Lizzie had seen something of the 
world and society when quite a child, she had 
not even then seen any thing of High Church- 
ism. 

She, however, was too proud to do more 
than merely glance here and there furtively, 
while Grace stared at every thing in undis- 
guised astonishment, saying at every turn, 
" My word, Miss Lizzie, look here I" " Good- 
ness .me, but that's queer I" " Patience me I" 
•iSa" the like, below her breath : kept in order 
by tlie servant, else she would have said 
more. 

Then they went into the invalid's room— 
the drawing-room with the pendent oriel win- 
dow ; near to which, looking into the great 
heart of the mountain, and surrounded by 
flowers and pets and all manner of beautiful 
things, lay Mrs. Wynter on her crimson couch, 
enveloped in grey and white draperies as 
usual. 

^' Miss Lorton and Miss Hogarth," said the 
man, as he opened the door. 

** We must tell which is which, else you will 
not know," said Grace, in her clear, open 
voice, coming forward in advance of Lizzie 
who hung back a little shyly ; " I am Luke 
Hogarth's daughter, and this is Miss Lizzie 
Lorton." 

Mrs. Wynter smiled and held out her hand. 
Like many invalids her perceptions were al- 



most unnaturally acute, and she was a quick 
reader of character; and the frank, fresh, 
heatherjr kind of atmosphere round Grace — 
the untainted health and innocence which she 
expressed— pleased her at first sight. 

" I am very glad to see you both," she said ; 
and then she looked at Lizzie, her son's lay- 
deaconess, and her pleasant smile a little 
faded, but she smiled still ; " and glad ta see 
you. Miss Lorton. My son has spoken to me 
of you," she added, giving her left hand — 
Grace still retaining her right. 

Lizzie blushed deeply as usual, and cast 
down her eyes as one in secret shame and 
trouble, while Grace looked full into the 
sweet pale face smiling on her from the pil- 
low, and pressing the thin hand in both her 
own, said artlessly, " Poor thing, how ill you 
look! I am right sorry to see you lying 
there." 

"Oil am not to be pitied," said Mrs. Wyn- 
ter, cheerfully; and Lizzie raised her dark 
eyes in wonder at the bright tone of one so 
suffering. "I am entirely happy; happier, 
perhaps, than either of you, young and 
healthy, and I trust happy, as you both are." 

She looked at them both with interest, 
watching their young faces. 

" You look happy," said Grace, drawing a 
chair close to the couch, and leaning forward 
in an affectionate attitude, as if she and the 
lady were old friends ; but Lizzie sat at the 
proper conventional distance, and wished 
that Grace would not be so familiar ; " but 
I'm sure I wonder at it," continued the girl, 
" for I heard Geordie Bird — he's our doctor, 
you know-r-tell father only last night that 
you must suffer a great deal at times, and 
that he only wondered you had lived through 
it." 

" I live through it, because it is God's will 
to keep me here, and because He has still work 
and duties for me to perform in life," said Mrs. 
Wynter, gently. 

" But what a life !" cried Lizzie ; " what fl 
dreadful existence !" 

" No, not in the least degree dreadful, my 
dear. Do I not tell you that I am happy in 
it ?" Mrs. Wynter answered. 

" You cannot be. Fancy lying here day af- 
ter day — day after day — with no change, noth- 
ing ever happening, never able to get out, no 
excitement, and in awful pain. You cannot 
be happy," Lizzie said again. 

"Have I no mercies to set against my 
trials ?" replied Mrs. Wynter ; " and do you 
not think that divine grace not only lightens 
suffering, but even turns it to the occasion of 
a deeper joy than can be had by faere pleas- 
ure?" 

Lizzie shook her head mournfully. 

" I cannot believe in impossibilities," she 
said, her voice more than usually roughened 
and deepened. " If I were to be like you, I 
should kill myself and have done with life al- 
together." 

" Ah, my dear young lady, you have mucb 
yet to learn, Mrs. Wynter answered, with a 
certain compassionate accent in her voice 
which touched the quick girl's heart ; " and 
it may be— who knows?— that God will 
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bring you also to Himself through the purifi- 
cation of suflfering and sorrow." 

"If that were true I should be religious 
now " said Lizzie, with a burning face, " for I 
am unhappy enough." 

" Wait the good time, and all will come 
right. Believe only that every trial is sent 
us for some wise purpose, and that patience 
and submission are the means by which sor- 
row becomes the source of peace." 

" That is all very well for you,*' said Lizzie, 
and then she stopped. 

" I understand you, my dear. To a young 
creature like yourself, full of life and energy, 
my words are" mere words, and nothing more. 
Perhaps you even call them cant. Any spir- 
itual position which we have not expenenced 
for ourselves sounds like cant, unless we have 
so much faith as will enable us to believe 
in what we do not know. Have you so much 
faith as this, Miss Lorton ?" 

" But trials do not do good to all people," 
said Lizzie. Some are made worse by them 
—hardened and soured ; only patient people 
are softened and made religious. And they 
would have been religious whatever had hap- 
pened to them." 

" Then God does not work in our lives, and 
we are. the mere creatures of chance," said 
Mrs. Wynter. 

" I do not say that," Lizzie answered, re- 
luctantly; "but it is very hard to believe 
that the wrong and injustice done us by our 
fellow-creatures are trials sent by God, and 
that we ought to submit patiently.* Patience 
is sometimes cowardice ; and cowardice, and 
lying down tamely to be trampled on, is an 
infamy 1" she added, passionately, flaming up 
into one of her vehement moods, when the 
spirit possessing her was one of only bitter- 
ness and wrath. 

" Ah, well, we will not discuss the question 
now," said Mrs. Wynter soothingly, but 
pained at this untoward revelation. " Come 
and see me often ; and when you know me 
better you will speak quite freelv to me, and 
I may be a help to you when I understand 
tlie story of your life more thoroughly than I 
do now." 

" O I every one knows what is tlic matter 
with Miss Lizzie," cried Grace. " She is un- 
happy at home because she does not get on 
well with Mrs. Lorton, and because she does 
not like the children. And they are humor- 
some, I must say. As fine a set of children 
as you*d wish to see, but overpetted, poor 
things." 

"Not get on well with Mrs. Lorton?" re- 
peated Mrs. Wynter. "I should have 
thought that impossible. She seems to be one 
of the gentlest and sweetest-tempered women 
in the world." 

" You should see her at home about the 
children; you would not call her so very 
sweet or gentle then I" said Lizzie hurriedly. 
" And as for the children, they are the most 
detestable little things under the sun. I donH 
think there can be more horrid children any 
where. I hate them !" 

"Hush! hushl you must not use such 
words, or talk of hatinff children," said Mrs. 
Wynter gravely. " That is a thing which 
2 



makes me really unhappy ; for I love chil- 
dren, and if I could would have them always 
with me. They are health and grace and 
light to me." 

" I cannot tell stories," said Lizzy a little 
sullenly. " I do not like children ; they are 
always so tiresome; and these of Mrs, Lor- 
ton's are worse than any other." 

"Forgive me then for saying it, but I 
think it must be your own fault if you are 
unhappy at home, as Miss Hogarth says,'* 
Mrs, Wynter answered. , 

"Why my fault?" Lizzio asked rebel- 
lious] y. 

" Why ? because if you are living in such 
a terrible state of feeling as you yourself 
describe— hating your stepmother, who has 
certainly nothing to hate about her, and even 
those poor little mnocent children, who can- 
not have offended you— -there must be some- 
thinff very far wrong in yourself, my dear 
child; and it is your own linruly temper, and 
not the circumstances of your life, that you 
ought to condemn and change. Do not be 
offended at my plain-speaking ; I should be 
wanting to my idea of Christian duty were I 
not to speak plainly." 

Tears came into the girl's eyes. 

" Always my fault 1*^ she said in an accent 
of despair. " Every one scolds me, and says 
how wrong and wicked I am; but no one 
finds fault with the others. Why am I al- 
ways to be blamed ? Why am I to be treated 
as such a criminal — such a wretch ?" 

" Suppose instead of taking that tone, 
which only keeps up your feeling of, wrong, 
you try what you can do to mend matters 
both for yourself and others," said Mi-s. Wyn- 
ter. " Be kinder to the children than you 
are." 

" I am as kind as I can be 1" interrupted 
Lizzie. " Grace 1 you know what little hor- 
rors they are 1 Tell Mrs. Wynter that it is 
not my faulty," she added warmly. 

"They are humorsome, certainly," said 
Grace ; " their mother makes too much of 
them; but they are fine children too, and 
might be easily managed if Mrs. Lorton would 
let them be." 

" Well then, do you manage them," said 
Mrs. Wynter to Lizzie. "Try that most 
powerful of all methods, patience. Believe 
me, dear child, you can only control others 
by controlling yourself— -you can only get 
love by giving it." 

" I cannot love them 1" exclaimed Lizzie 
passionately. " They make my life so miser- 
able, that I often wish myself dead to escape 
from them. Mrs. Lorton turns me into a 
mere servant : and papa is so taken up with 
his books he sees and knows nothing; and 
Uiere I am sacrificed to those creatures, and, 
as I say, made a mere servant of. Do you 
think I can like that, Mrs. Wynter? or that 
I can love them when I am treated so at my 
own home—and I the eldest daughter too,, 
and my mother a lady 1" with a passionate 
pride of accent that was another revelation 
to Mrs. Wynter. 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Ralph came in to see his mother before go- 
ing to the village. He did not know that 
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Lizzie and Grace were there, so flang open 
Uie door in that unconcerned manner of home 
familiarity which no visitor ever sees ; while 
lizzie, ashamed that she should be caught in 
one of her vehement outbursts, colored pain- 
fully ; and her blushes again reflected them- 
selves on his face. 

His embarrassment was very momentary 
however ; and after shaking hands with the 
girls, he drew a chair near to the couch, and 
the general conversation began — Lizzie speak- 
ing but seldom ; Mrs. Wynter silent too, for 
sorrow at what she had seen of the girVs un- 
disciplined nature ; and Grace having most 
to say of the four. 

Then Ralph, his mind always on the church 
and the services, began with the two girls; 
opening his battery point-blank by asking 
them, without any preamble, if they would 
form part of his new choir, and take classes 
in the Sundav-school which he was trying to 
establish ? They have to come twice a-week 
in the evening to pi-actise ; for the present 
they must come to the rectory, but when 
certain things were better arranged, theprac- 
tising would be in the church itself. Wilkin 
Yanwath the draper had promised to come, 
and one or two more whose names he men- 
tioned; but he could not say that he was 
quite satisfied with his selection as it stood ; 
he wanted a few more cultivated voices, and 
especially he wanted Miss Hogarth and Miss 
Lorton. 

But ^race shook her head and all its curls, 
and laughed and said, "Nay, but I am too 
far off to be of much good, else indeed I 
would not mind doing what I could, though 
not a good hand at music or any thing else : 
but ^e miles olf is rather too far for winter- 
night practising, even though Daisy is as 
good a beast as ever walked. I might ride 
over by chance times in the bright weather ; 
but I am sure that father would never let me 
come regularly." And as for Sunday-school, 
she had the same answer for that. In the 
fine weather, and even when only a little bit 
drizzly, she did not mind, but in a regular 
Langthwaite day (she . meant a thorough 
down-pour) it would be impossible, and Mr. 
Wynter himself must see that. 

But he did not ; being urgent and enthusi- 
astic to the point of unreasonableness. 

Lizzie too declmed the Sunday-school : " I 
have teaching enough at home,*' she said, 
looking down. And then she repeated, but 
softened in emphasis, what she had Just con- 
fessed to Mrs. Wynter, that she did not like 
children, and above all things hated teaching. 

At the singing too she shook her head, 
saying she had never been taught ; and she 
could not sing ; and church-music especially 
was so stupid ; and she was sure she could 
never manage part-music ; and all the other 
well-known excuses of the reluctant anxious 
to make obstacles where were none before. 

This was not a very hopeful beginning for 
-Ralph; but he had Inherited his mother's 
temper, with a certain sweet and playful per- 
sistency which seldom failed to carry his 
point when he really set himself to the task. 
So he would by no means take the young 
ladies* No for absolute; though forced at 



last to confess that Grace at least had some 
show of reason on her side, and that a jour- 
ney of ten miles on a stormy wmter's night 
in the country was rather a barrier to the 
acceptance of any very active part in parish 
work. But Miss Lorton was another matter, 
and not to be let off on any account. 

When she objected that she could not sing, 
and certainly could not sing sacred music, he 
opened the small chamber-organ that stood 
in the hall and put both her and Grace to 
the test, he himself leading. And as he made 
it a matter of personal courtesy to himself 
that they should try, and as Grace got up 
readily to do her artless best, Lizzie was in a 
manner forced to comply, and when fairiy 
launched the natural desire to excel carried 
her grandly through the trial. 

The voices blended beautifully in chord 
and quality; but Lizzie gave the richness, 
the depth, the iron as it were to the whole. 
They represented a triad of circumstance and 
character deeper than the mere difference of 
register and pitch. The birdlike thrill of 
Grace, pure and clear, was the sweetness of 
nature untroubled and undefiled; Ralph's 
careful and correct modulation was the train- 
ing of education and the intelligent grace of 
art ; but Lizzie's deep full tones, always rich 
and seldom true, expressed the suffering of 
the yearning heart and the fire of the un- 
chastened soul, the power lying in the grand 
sweep of passion and the infinite exaltation 
of love. 

She wanted training to be a good part- 
sioger, but there was the material ; and Ralph 
told her pleasantly that he would not let her 
off now, how much soever she might protest ; 
thinking that the task of teaching her would 
be no unpleasant diversion from the ruder 
labor of hammering out " Magnificats " and 
" Te Dcums " from the rough larynxes of the 
village boys and men. - 

And Mrs. Wynter joined her persuasions 
to his; on her side thinking perhaps that 
some wholesome occupation, something that 
would take her out of herself and give herein 
interest in duties specially connected with 
religion and the church-services, would help 
to soothe her wayward storm-tossed soul and 
exalt it into a nobler life. 

So it was arranged that the preliminary 

ractising should begin to-morrow night ; 

i-ace, as it was settled weather, consenting 
to come too, and volunteering to bring Mark 
Dowthwaite as an escort for herself and a 
help in the choir ; " for Mark has a very tune- 
able voice," said Grace radiantly. 

"Mark Dowthwaite? who is he?" asked 
Mrs. Wynter. 

" Jobby Dowthwaite's youngest son," an- 
swered Grace; "neighbors of ours. They 
live at Dale Head and we at the How ; so that 
we are close neighbors as you may say — only 
a mile apart." 

" And what is Mark Dowthwaite ?" again 
asked Mrs. Wynter. 

"A St. Bees man waiting for a curacy, 
which seems very lone a-coming," Grace an- 
swered innocently. "Then tliere's Elcy ; but 
she's so shy there's no getting her to do any 
thing, else she has a pretty voice enough ; 
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only I doubt if Jobbjr would be willing to 
let her come so far ; for she isn't over strong, 
isn't poor Elcy." 

" Is Elcy Mark's sister ?" asked the young 
rector. 

" Yes, the only girl they have ; and a very 
fine girl too ; very pretty ; don't you think so, 
Ifiss Lizzie ?" 

"Yes, she is rather pretty," Lizzie answered 
just a trifle disdainfully; for she did not 
think the beauty of a farmer's daughter with 
rough hands and untidy hair a thing to be 
very emphatic about. " I cannot say that I 
admire her as much as you do, Grace ; and 
then she is so dreadfully freckled I" 

"That's' the fineness of her skin," cried 
Grace. ** I think she is a darling out and 
out!" 

And then she too blushed a little, though 
not one of the blushing kind, and looked 
more conscious than Grace Hogarth gen- 
erally looked. 

"Where do they sit in church?" asked 
Ealph. 

He was not' very quick in learning names ; 
and the names of his parishioners, of an 
etymological character with which he was 
not familiar, a little puzzled him. 

" In the big square pew by the side-door," 
Grace answered ; " the square pew alongside 
of * Adam and Eve.' " 

"What? the three tall men, and that stout 
woman? — ^an old man, a middle-aged one, 
and one fair-haired and imite young ?" 

"Yes, they're the Dowthwaites sure 
enough," said Grace. 

" But I have seen no girl with them yet." 

" No ; Elcy's been but poorly lately. She 
often is in the winter time, and gets a cold 
and cough, and such like ; but she's better 
now, and maybe will be at church next Sun- 
day. I'll not tell her you want to see her, 
else she'd be sure not to come, silly girl ; she's 
80 shy I" 

" O, I'll soon tame her I" laughed Ralph ; 
and Grace laughed too, in the shrill cadence 
that all Langthwaite knew by heart, and 
loved like the song of a favorite bird. 

So the next night saw the beginning of the 
new system of psalm-singing and chanting ; 
as yet though only in the firqll inchoate en- 
deavor, pending -the more perfect arrange- 
ments to be made when things were better 
ordered. For an organ-loft was to be built ; 
and an organ was to be had from Hill's peo- 
ple ; and the whole interior of the church 
was to be " restored " ftom vault to roof, and 
from the east end to the west ; and a Sunday- 
school was to be built, and a lending-library, 
and a Mechanics' Institute ; and a cricket-club 
was to be organized — all of which things the 
new rector intended to do in succession, as 
lie had means and time, and knew exactly 
what of his own fortune he could sacrifice, 
nnd what help his parishioners would give. 

For of course they would give some help, 
thought Ralph Wynter confidently. And it 
would be better that they should do so ; for 
then they would feel a personal pride in the 
improvements as their own, and not so much 
gratuitous almsgiving bestoM'ed by the high- 
handed generosity of a stranger. And of ' 



course too they would accede to all he pro- 
posed — to the re-pewmg of the church, invol- 
ving re-allotment — ^to the decoration, the 
restored roof, the stained windows, &c. But 
if they would not?— as it sometimes struck 
him as just possible. Well I if they would 
not, then the Bishop would grant him a fac- 
ulty, he said ; and he would bear the sole ex- 
pense himself 1 

In the Inean time, in this first faint begin- 
ing of the greater things to come, only four 
attended the rectory-practisings— namely, 
Wilkm Yanwath the good-lookinff young 
tailor and draper of Langthwaite ; Lizzie Lor- 
ton, the only " lady ;" Grace Hogarth ; and 
Mark Dowthwaite, Wastdale Jobby's young- 
est son, the St. Bees man waiting for a title 
to orders. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB BBTTBR ,WAY.] 

WiTHOTTT becoming in the least degree 
enthusiastic on the subject of church-services, 
Lizzie Lorton soon began to feel an inter^t 
in her new occupation, and practised both 
music and singing so diligently that she 
made herself the most efficient of the small 
choir. Indeed so efficient, that Ralph used 
to say seriously if pleasantly, she should be 
the organist when his grand improvements 
were completed ; and for this purpose gave 
her instructions upon his own chamber-org^n, 
as to stops and the like — the girl accepting 
his teaching with wonderful docility. 

As time went on she saw a good deal of 
the Winters ; going to the rectory twice or 
thrice m the week, sometimes with her step- 
mother, but more often alone; which she 
liked better than to be accompanied. For 
tlien she was petted and " made of," which 
pleased her, craving for love and sympathy 
as she did, poor child 1 while the quiet in- 
fluences of the house fell on her with best 
effect, and helped to calm her into something 
that was at the least content if not happiness. 

But it was only a substitute after all. She 
did not cheat herself into the belief that this 
was Life, or that learning counterpoint with 
a fair-faced young rector to teach, was Uie 
ultimate to which her energies could reach. 
Still, it was something : and in the monotony 
of the country even small instalments of 
active life are to be accepted thankfully, and 
make believes must do when the realities are 
not to be had. 

Ralph admired his gipsy-looking chorister 
immensely ; chiefly perhaps because she sup- 
plied the warm emotional nature and larger 
volume of phvsical life wanting both to him- 
self and to his motlier. But Mrs. Wynter 
was interested in her f5pom lofty Christian 
motives rather than from personal sympathy ; 
and though she wished to do her good, yet 
she had not really taken to her, as the phrase 
goes. The girl'svery strength of nature, her im- 
patience or trial or sorrow, and her unbridled 
temper, repelled and shocked her ; and she 
was at times oppressed and almost overcome 
by the stormy turbulence of hei being. She 
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did not fear any untoward result from this in- 
timacy, so far as her son was concerned. She 
thought that Ralph must see the girl's cliar- 
acter as it was, and that he would be only 
earnest for her conversion, as for that of any 
other wandering soul. But for any *thing 
warmer than this^impossible ! 

Indeed she was never anxious about him 
on this matter. She knew exactly what his 
wife was to be, and could have painted the 
very color of her eyes, and have given the key 
note of her voice. She would know her like 
an old acquaintance, when she came — some 
gentle, earnest girl, full of compassion and 
womanly sweetness, enthusiastic for High 
Church services, eaeer in eood works among 
the poor, loving and religious ; a saint by na- 
ture twice sanctified bv grace ; as unlike this 
brown eyed flushing liizzie Lorton as Saint 
Elizabeth was unlike Delilah. Yes, she would 
know her when she came — this dear son's fu- 
ture wife, her loved and loving daughter ; and 
it was not Lizzie Lorton of Greyiigg. 

But in truth the mother did not think 
much about the son's love or future marriage 
at all. She trusted to God for guidance in so 
serious a matter : and she thought she knew 
his whole nature : so let the future shape it- 
self as it best might And for her own part 
Lizzie was as. far removed from anything like 
love for Ralph Wynter as even his mother 
could desire. Still — the singing-lessons were 
pleasant to her, and the family at home 
profited by the better temper consequent. 

" I am so grateful to you, Mrs. Wynter I" 
said Mrs. Lorton one day when she called, 
and Ralph and Lizzie were, as usual, at the 
organ. "You have done wonders at our 
house ; quite wonders. Lizzie is another 
prl altogether since you took her so kindly 
m hand ; and reall v home is quite comfortable 
with her now. Else in general she is rather 
trying, I assure you, is poor Liz." 

" Gfirls of her restless nature often are trou- 
blesome at home," Mrs. Wynter answered. 
*^ She will settle down in time ; and all the 
sooner the more wholesome occupation she 
has." 

" The worst thing about her is that she Is 
so unkind to the cmldren," said Mrs. Lorton. 
"■ It makes me quite miserable sometimes, so 
that 1 do not know what to do ; for of course 
poor Lizzie does not like to be spoken to — 
she is a great girl now and cannot be treated 
like a baby — and of course I cannot see my 
own children ill-treated. So that it is some- 
times very difficult to know how to manage, 
for I wish to do my duty both to her and to 
my own. But she is so cross to them that I 
cannot bear it, Mrs. Wynter; I cannot in- 
deed ; and then, when I am forced to speak, 
she fires up so that it is quite dreadful, and we 
have the most awful scenes you can imagine." 

"I am very sorry to hear it," said Mrs. 
Wynter gently ; " she tells me that she does 
not care for children in general." 

*' No ; how odd of her 1" interrupted Mrs. 
Lorton. " I never knew a girl before who 
did not like children, and did not feel proud 
of being trusted with them. There must be 
something very wrong about her, Mrs. Wyn- 
ter ; don't you think so ? It is so unnatural I" 



" I suppose it will come," Mrs. Wynter an 
swered. "There is a great difference as to 
the tune in which the maternal instinct is 
awakened in girls. Some are young mothers 
from the first, and some only when they have 
children of their own ; and tlxen only to their 
own. Perhaps it is so with ypur daughter." 

" Well, I don't know ; it may be so," said 
Mrs. Lorton sighing. " I am. no judge, I sup- 

Fose, for I always loved theiKf,litUe darlings I 
loved my dolls like babies -when I was a 
little girl ; then every little angel I could get 
hold of; and then my own B\^§et poppets. I 
never remember the time ^en I did not 
love tliem. But poor Liz is difeen t ; ' she is 
so fierce, so passionate and Ijasty, I""do(^t if 
she will ever make a good raoffier;.'even5yhen 
she has them of her own." '•.*.. ; ... 

"She has good qualities if Well- ti^Jued," 
said Mrs. Wynter gently. ... V., < .: 

" Ah," returned Mrs. Lorton,' again vitghr 
in^, " I do not see them. The truth i^^Mfs, 

ynter,— though I dare say you do jiot know 
it, but perhaps you do—she is not oVef-fond 
of me ; and though I have tried to'inaJre. Her 
like me, and I am sure I have always tuealed 
her like one of my own, yet we do nat.^et on 
very well together. I dare say'I.do not un- 
derstand her ; and I know that she- does 'not 
understand me." / . " • 

" She is rather difficult to manage.!, must 
confess," Mrs. Wynter said. " She interests !me 
because she is so full of power ; and I would 
wish to see her brought into the better .v^ay, 
poor child I else I cannot say that ..ste -Is a 
style of young woman with whom I ijatur^ly 
sympathize." .:';..: 

" Nor I," answered Mrs. Lorton ; "but she 
is a great deal better than she used to be, 
thanks to you and your good son ; so let us 
hope she will improve altogether, and do 
what she ought to do before she dies.' i4h I if 
only some one would marry her t. ifw^could 
but get her well-settled I" ... * v;; 

Here, as if involuntarily,' she glanced 
through the half-opened door -into the , hall, 
at the upper end of which stobdthef-chamber- 
organ, with Lizzie and Ralpli deep^in their 
last new fugue. 

Mrs. Wynter caught the look and the 
thought accompanying. She smiled kindly, 
but nervously.* 

, " Yes," she said, " some one like herself, 
strong, bold, and energetic." 

" Or else a very good man," Mrs^ Lorton re- 
turned ; " a man who could gmde her because 
he was so good — a high-principled religious 
man. That is what I should -like to. se^'i^r 
poor Liz." ." . .; .r : _ 

" Let us trust that her chojcewill. .fe-.wll 
ordered," said Mrs. Wynter 'vritli.:p^rcepia)le 
reserve; and Mrs. Lorton felt (hat^£^^.-:^kd 
shown her cards, and thereb^^ daiiia^Bd "^r 
chance of winning the great. stake slie^ati^^t 
pined to win for her unruly .fitep-daugt ten.; ' 

The only consequence of her incatjtion^ at 
present resulting was that Mrs..Wynt^j half 
unconsciously to herself, wis • soinewhat 
cooler than usual to Lizzie, wheit. .*^e; lesson 
ended, leave-time began; and, tnjjn^ feeling 
that she was cooler and that it ,ws^, a little 
unfair to the poor girl hei^6lf,;siuii)eGame 
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more affectionate even than usual ; conscience 
producing in her. the same apparent inconsis- 
tency as caprice. It ended by Lizzie remain- 
ing at the rectory for the evening— Mrs. Wyn- 
ter praying aj?ainst her influence, as if she 
had been the Plague of Eliant embodied, and 
Ralph engaged in bending her to his will. 

For though he was glad to see her improve 
in music, yec he wanted more from her than 
even Gregorian chants justly rendered, or Uie 
organ-stops perfectly handled. As his " lay- 
deaconess " he wanted her to take tlie hepd 
class in his Sunday - school, to attend his 
weekly Bible - meetmgs, to preside at the 
clothing-club on days when he could not at- 
tend—he wanted her to visit the sick and 
read to them, under his directions, out of such 
books as he should select, to go about the 
parish as the young Lady Bountiful inter- 
ested in her poorer neighbors, and to fol- 
low up heartily every scheme of usefulness he 
proposed. In a word he wanted to change 
her nature, and make her a new creation. 
But pride and shyness are not the qualities 
which render Sunday-school teaching and 
sick - visiting congenial occupations, and 
Lizzie Lorton was both proud and shv. 

" I will not, Mr. Wynter !" she saia vehem- 
ently, when he pressed his views npon her. 
" I will not, even for you and Mrs. Wynter !" 

" O yes you will r answered Ralph with 
imperturbable good humor. " You will do 
just as you ought, for my sake and my moth- 
er's—and for God*s," in a graver key. 

" But I don't like it," she returned. " I 
hate going into the cottages. They smell so 
horribly, and the people are all so dirty ; there 
is nothing that I dislike more." 

** Well then you must do it because you dis- 
like it — as an Act of Obedience," said Ralph ; 
" you must do it till you learn to like it." 

" I shall never like it, Mr. Wynter I" 

" Yes you will. You will like it because it 
is good and your duty. We always come to 
like the good and our duty in the end." 

*' I am sure / don't !" said Lizzie,, raising 
her brown eyes defiantly. 

" Don't say that, Miss Lorton I" Ralph an- 
swered with a certain grave tenderness inex- 
pressibly winning. "You like good thmgs 
as well as any one else — and better than 
some." 

" But I don't think going into those stupid 
cottages is such a very good thing to do," she 
returned in a softened key, with a Mnt smile 
on her lips. 

"Then take my word for it, till you feel it 
to be so for yourself. Let me, your pastor, 
he your guide in this, and obey me, if only 
for the grace and beauty of obedience. Will 
you not do so ?" gently. 

" It will give me real pleasure to see you 
take up these things, my dear child," put in 
Mrs. Wynter. " Would you not like to please 
me, my dear?" 

" Yes,^' said Liz^e, looking down. 

" Then do as my son wishes," said the in- 
valid. " As your clergyman he has the right 
to direct you, and it is your duty to obey." 

And Lizzie, after a little more persuasion, 
consented to all that was proposed ; Ralph 
thus winning the greatest victory he had ever 



yet achieved, and bendhig to his will on 
matters that seemed vital to her character to 
oppose his most refractory and seL^willed 
parishioner. 

" Is she not a dear good girl, mother ?" he 
asked warmly, when he came in after having 
taken her home in the evening. *' I think she 
is so good — don't you ?" 

" Kb, dear, I don't think she is a good girl," 
replied Mrs. Wynter firmly ; " I think she is 
an interesting and most unhappy one, but not 
good— that is, not under the control of prin- 
ciple—merely governed by her emotions — 
passions or affections, as may chance." 

"I never knew you so severe, dearest 
mother I" Ralph said with a sUghtly height- 
ened color. 

" No ? Yet I trust that I am not uncharita- 
ble, my boy ; I do not wish to be that to any 
one. Poor child 1 I am sure I pity her too in- 
tensely to feel anything but tenderly towards 
her ; but I cannot say that I think her spe- 
cially good." 

" I do," said Ralph. " Look how well she 
behaved this evening— look how gentle and 
compliant she was I No one could have been 
more sweet and amiable." 

" We will do the best for her, and thmk the 
best of her possible," said Mrs. Wynter 
gently. " If we can do her good between us, 
we will ; for it is of no use disguising that 
fact from ourselves, dear boy— «he ne^s re- 
forming and conversion." 
" So do we all," said Ralph. 
" Granted ; but she more than most," per- 
sisted Mrs. Wynter with an anxious look. 

And Ralph said no more. He had nevei 
seen his mother so tenacious of an unfavora- 
ble opinion. It distressed him more than 
he could understand; but he could change 
nothmg ; so he kept his thoughts to himself, 
and resolved to set Lizzie right in her esteem 
before he had done, and to force from her the 
admiration and esteem which he himself had 
given so voluntarily. 

But it was not all the conversion of poor 
Lizzie into a saint of meekness with the 
young rector. There was the country to see 
and show-places to which it was part of a 
new comers morality to go ; but this was a 
section of morality which Ralph held with 
very loose-lyin^ ends, preferring rather to 
visit the more distant houses in his own par- 
ish than to make acquaintance even with 
taunt Helvellyn or great smooth-limbed Skid- 
aw. And as the parish was a wide one, it 
took a laige amount of good walking before 
he had " done " them all; for he kept neither 
horse nor carriage— so had to walk ; which 
however he enioyed. He had never been on 
horseback in his life, and he thought a car- 
riage for a clergyman almost sinfully luxuri* 
ous. He would have bestridden a mule, could 
he have found one, because that was clerical 
and what the " old fellows " used to do ; but 
failing the mule he used his own strength, 
and managed to get over the ground, and to 
see all his outliers in time. 

He did not always go alone; indeed the 
roads were bad to find sometimes, and some- 
times the shorter cuts across the fells were 
bewildering to say the least o£ it to a stran- 
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ger ; but as he generally had a companion, he 
ttd not as yet lost himself between the mist 
and the mire. 

Nobody knew how to resist Ralph Wynter. 
Captain Lorton, the shyest mania the parish, 
who had been seen more than once to leave 
the high road, and entangle himself among 
the swamps of Tanwath ^ughs rather than 
to meet any one he knew and to whom he 
would have to say " good-day," yet even he 
came under the spell of the new rector, and 
suffered his society without very much an- 
noyance. Indeed he relaxed so far as to think 
him on the whole a harmless, well-bred, and 
well-informed young man. 

•* They might have had worse," he used to 
say at breakmst ; Mrs. Lorton replying almost 
indignantly: "might have had worse, Cap- 
tain I what ever do you mean 1 J don*t 
think we could have have had better 1 What 
do you say, Liz ?" 

To which Lizzie, caught in a trap, not lik- 
ing to speak slightingly of her new friends, 
and not liking to uphold her stepmother in 
her raptures, would answer coldly, " Yes, he 
is a very nice person, but there is no use in 
being so dreadfully enthusiastic about him." 

A half-hearted partisanship that satisfied no 
one, and not unfrcqueutly ended in a quarrel 
between the mother and daughter. 

Mark Dowthwaite was another of Ralph's 
walking companions; and invaluable as a 
mountain guide and local gazetteer. The two 
were getting upon quite friendly terms to- 
gether, for all that the one was an Oxonian 
and a well-bom gentleman, and the other was 
only a local schoolman and the son of a 
rough peasant proprietor. But as Ralph's 
idea of the Christian life included absolute 
equality of social bearing, while demanding 
as absolute spiritual supremacy, between 
pastor and flock, it mattered little to him 
whether Mark spoke with strong Cumberland 
accent or no, or wore hobnailed shoes, and 
trousers which a London lackey would have 
rejected. He was his parishioner and there- 
fore his charge ; a Christian and therefore his 
equal ; he was pious and of pure life, and he 
was to be fellow-servant with himself in the 
same holy Mother Church; wherefore he 
was his fit companion by all the things which 
constitute essential fitness, thought Ralph, 
never shrinking from the practicad issues of 
his own principles. 

^ Sometimes in his walks he fell in with Liz- 
zie and the young Lortons — Lizzie fretting 
over her task, and resenting ** being made in- 
to a nurse," as she called it. And though not 
fretting so bitterly as before, and certainly 
gentler to the little ones, yet still discontent- 
ed with her actual life, and longing for that 
vague unknown with as much yearning if 
with less anguish. She had got a few steps 
nearer to the Gentle Life than used to be of 
old ; but she was not intrinsically changed. 
She was improved ; but improvement is not 
reconstruction. 

And when Ralph used to fall in witJi her 
and her troop of noisy torments, for very joy 
of the diversion she would meet him with 
such warmly-expressed pleasure as would 
have justified* him in thinking that she 



showed more than only pleasure. Had any 
other eirl looked or said one half of what 
Lizzie liorton allowed herself to look and say, 
it would have been an unmistakable confes- 
sion of love. Coming from her, it meant 
simply that she was glad to see him because 
she was bored with the children, and he 
would talk to her and prevent their teasing 
her. 

Her brightened eyes and frank address at 
times made the blood come into Ralph's calm 
face with a force equal to her own ; but the 
thrill that passed through him at such mo- 
ments was delusive — he had yet to learn what 
Lizzie Lorton's love was hke, both in its 
power and its despair. 

For himself, had he been a different inan, 
he would have been confessedly in love with 
her ; but his acquaintance was too young yet 
for the possibility of a feeling which was to 
be with him one of long, slow, cautious 
growth, the product of esteem and sympa- 
thy and fitness all combined. So at least he 
always said, and so he honestly believed. 

" At all events," he used to say to himself a 
little more frequently than seemed necessary 
for such absolute certainty, " at all events I 
am not in love with Miss Lorton. We are 
very good friends— no more: And she is 
wonderfully beautiful, no doubt; only that 
ought not to count, and never would with me 
— and though her stepmother complains of 
her temper, and my mother speaks of her so 
pityingly — how I wish she would not speak 
of her as she does I—yet I have always found 
her mild and reasonable, and quite as easily 
influenced as many others who pass for mod- 
els of gentleness. Look how she took up mu- 
sic, just to please me, and how regular m her 
attendance at the school, and how sweetly 
she goes about among the poor because I have 
asked her I What more can any one want of 
her ? Women are- so hard upon ^rls I They 
expect them to be women before their time, 
and make no allowance for the fervor of 
youth." 

The fervor of youth I Ralph thought in 
set phrases, as we all do ; but what did he 
know of the fervor of youth T — he as chast- 
ened and self-controlled as any old anchorite 
feeding on roots and spring- water in a cave I 

"No— I will not have Miss Lorton run 
down," he would then think ; " she is a yery 
sweet creature, and I like to see her dark 
eyes flash and her pale cheeks flame up at 
the least emotion. We want all patterns of 
human nature to work with ; and Miss Lor- 
ton has her duties which only she can per- 
form, and which she would not do half so 
well if "she was what my dear mother would 
have her. 1 judge her more calmly and from 
a broader stand-point. As a man accustomed 
to organization I can see fitness where worn 
en cannot ; and the church can make good 
use of that ardent li^e, if my mother and Mrs. 
Lorton cannot" 

This then was the sum of the rector's in- 
terest in his parishioner ; but nothing more 
than this, and nothing different " Nothing 
whatever !" said Ralph Wynter aloud as lie 
walked home in the moonfight after having 
mot Lizzie Lorton by the sick-bed of poor 
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old Betty Hodgin, where he had made her 
remain during his visit and take part in his 
prayers, then had accompanied her home and 
stayed tea at Gi*eyrigg, spending tiie evening 
with her at the pianoforte. 

As for marrying, if ever the subject crossed 
his mind — which it would sometimes — he did 
not suppose he should ever marry ; certainly 
not during his mother's lifetime, and not 
while he had so much on his hands as at pre- 
sent. A parish to reform was work enough 
for any man ; he need not add to it the trou- 
ble of rearranging his household. Besides, a 
clergyman was better unmarried. He could 
give himself with more entire devotion to his 
duties, and be more useful the less he was do- 
mestic. No, he would never marry; and 
when he thought this he would fling himself 
into his work with increased energy, stirring 
up the contrite and rebuking the dissolute, 
comforting the sick and warming the cold, 
till it was mdeed as he said — no time was left 
for love-making, and his parish absorbed all 
his hours and his energies. 

He was getting slowly, very slowly, what 
might be called almost popular in the place ; 
but it was a popularity pureljr personal, and 
coupled with a* public opposition as strong as 
ever. They liked the man, but they hated his 
ways, and would have none of them, they 
said grimly. 

" Lan^hut was Langthut, an' ne'er a dan- 
ged foreigner suld mak it owt else, coom what 
wad," said Jobby Dowthwaite, the stanchcst 
conservative and most uncompromising ad- 
versary of change in the district.. 

On the other hand, Mark, Jbbby's favorite 
son, was his friend ; Wilkin Yanwath, a ris- 
ing man, made him his model ; Luke Ho- 
garth, a risen .man, was prepared to indorse 
all new wi^s, simply because they were new; 
and Captain Lorton, the only gentleman, 
would give his countenance to any scheme 
proposed, if only he was left alone, and was 
not required to make public demonstration of 
his adherence. Still, the tide was dead 
against Ralph in all parish matters ; and noisy 
were the speculations on Saturday nights at 
the Nag's Head as to whether " t new mon 
or t'auld ways wad bet in t' long run," — and 
whether the rector would carry the parish 
without a vestry, or persuade the vestry to 
back him. 

The churchwardens for the year were Job- 
by Dowthwaite and Luke Hogarth— so that 
influence in that direction was a little neu- 
tralized. Neutralized only, and by no means 
equalized ; for Jobby was " king of Wast- 
dale," and Luke was only a new man, whose 
grandfather had been a hind, and whose fath- 
er had been but little better. So, though 
Luke had six times more " brass " than Job- 
by, he was just a nobody in comparison with 
lum. Still, even nobodies count for something 
in a hand-to-hand social flght ; and as church- 
warden he was not without value in the rec- 
tor's camp, for all that Jobby Dowthwaite 
used to call him a ** daft, slape, slithery cud- 
dy, wha's lu^ were as lang as his purse, an' 
langcr nor his schooling by mony a mile— 
that were they f ' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE KING OF WASTDALB. 

Neighbobs and companions, Luke Ho^rth 
of the How and Joseph Dowthwaite of Dale 
Head were by no means hearty friends. Re- 
presenting the two grand divisions of mind — 
belief in the past and hope in the future — 
conservatism and progress— they were not 
likely to be friends in the true meaning of the 
word. The utmost that coul^ be hoped for 
was, that they would keep up the appearance 
of good fellowship in social life, and not al- 
low their differences to breed division. 

Of the two, Dowthwaite was, as has been 
said, infinitely the more influential man; 
Luke was liked personally as a hearty good- 
tempered fellow, free with his money, a bold 
rider, and a keen sportsman ; but Luke had 
got a certain taint of freethinklng and radi- 
calism not well looked on at Langthwaite, 
where conduct was independent, but opinions 
tightly shackled. Had he not been heard to 
doubt the efficacy of infant baptism ? and did 
he not always vote for the blue, and against 
the yellow and the Lonsdales at election 
times ? And besides these two drawbacks to 
solid influence, he had the character of af- 
fecting new things and strange schemes ; 
what we should call speculative and progres- 
sive perhaps, but what his neighbors stigma- 
tized as " daftly venturesome, and oot o^ the 
reet road a'together." And, as the climax, 
though a Langthwaite man, he was a newly- 
made man, and had only of late held a rood 
of land as his own. 

** Aye, risen frae t' muck, as ane mud say," 
was Jobby Dowthwaite's oft-repeated expres- 
sion. " His grandfather was nobbut hmd to 
my father, hired at t' statty fair wi' a lock o' 
strae round's hat on him ; and what ! here's 
Luke yonder, that I can mind ne'est thing to 
a lile beggar-brat, in puir auld Cloudsdale's 
hoose, and Cloudsdale's dochter on't parish." 

Revolutions like this were rare in Lang- 
thwaite, and there was always something of a 
sore feeling against Luke in consequence — ^as 
if he and his father had destrojred old Clouds- 
dale, and were living on his ruin. Instead of 
which, drink and idleness had undone the 
one, and pluck and {^peculation had made the 
other. 

But that same spirit of speculation which 
had made Luke, and his father before him, 
seemed now not unlikely to unmake him 
again; for it was well known that he had 
lost money in a venture out at Whitehaven — 
and that now he had put every farthing he 
could command into quite a new concern — 
the lead-mine lately opened on Haverbrack. 

This too was an unpopular thing. The 
sinking of the mine at all had been a great 
oflence to the dalespeople. It had brought a 
body of strangers into tlie district, Irish and 
Cornish men chiefly, whom they regarded 
with ill-will and contempt. Neither did they 
like this interference with the soil and intro- 
duction of a new industry. There were slate 
quarries on Styebarrow at the head of Lang- 
thwaite ; but that was another matter altoge- 
ther. These were worked by tlieir own men 
-—good Cumbrians and dalesfolk every one of 
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thorn— brought up to tlie trade like doggers 
or wallers, or any other handicraftsmen ; they 
kne^ them all, man and boy, and their fath- 
ers and grand&thers before them ; they fol- 
lowed Oie same customs, spoke the same 
tongue — were, in fact, sons of the same soil 
and brothers together. The statesmen were 
as proud of their quarrymen's feats as of their 
own ; and would pass it round from one to 
the other at the public-houses how Jemmy 
Greenup had brought down his forty load for 
a bottle of rum extra, and how " lile Bob At- 
kison had bet t' best man among them a*." 

The Blate-quanies were their own, and they 
-understood all about "Peg" and "Tom,^' 
and "London" and "Country," as well as 
the quarrymen themselves, and felt quite a 
personal and patriotic pride when the mons- 
ter slab from their own Styebarrow quarries 
took the prize in the great London Exhibi- 
tion. But these lead-mines were new to them 
— ^though there were many throughout the 
lake-district— haying to be wrought with new 
works never localized here before ; and tlie 
new men working them were foreigners, or 
next door to it, and Langthwaite could not 
away with them anyhow. 

To hear them talk one would have imag- 
ined that these lead-mines on Haverbrack 
Fells represented all the iniquity of the earth, 
and would surely lead to the destruction of. 
Langthwaite ; and that the rough hard work- 
ing men, living soberly with their wives 
when they had them, in the little huts by the 
mine, were savages or criminals, and in no 
wise to be regarded as fellow-countrymen 
and honest Christians. 

But Luke Hogarth was one of the largest 
shareholders, and confidently expected that 
he should make a princely fortune out of the 
concern ; when he would keep the best stable 
in all Cumberland, he said, and have a pack 
of hounds whieh the Prince of Wales could 
not match. 

"•Daft fule !" said Jobby Dowthwaite pity- 
ingly, " he'll git t* bailies into his hoose afore 
has t'nags in's stable, I'se warrant me I" 

And yet Jobby Dowthwaite himself had to 
do with these same mines— these "dauged 
blue Johnnies," as he called the miners, and 
whom he hated, as representing the fUture 
ruin of England by underground workings, 
and the consequent neglect of land and beasts. 
And this was how it came about. 

Jobby's sixth son, Matthew, or Mather by 
ordinary pronunciation — once clerk to one 
Tyson, a sharebroker in London, but now 
sharebroker himself in a small way— had en- 
tered into quite large dealings on his own ac- 
count with these Btaverbrack shares. It was 
noticeable, in the face of all that was to come, 
that Jobby had strongly opposed his son's 
settling in London at all, and had still more 
strongly opposed his choice of a profession. 
He had wished him to become a tailor " to 
his trade ;" but Mather, who had always had 
a weakness for gentility, above all things cov- 
eted the name of a " London gentleman." He 
had heard wild stories of fortunes made out 
there by Capel Court; and nothing would 
serve him but to throw his dice too on the 
floor of the Exchange, and see what Fortune 



would send. At present she had sent but a 
flimsy, precarious, and not always scrupu- 
lously clean living ; but now she seemed as if 
about to relent, and the Haverbrack Fells 
looked not unlikely to become the young 
Wastdale lad's El Dorado of the future. Not 
that Jobby ever believed a word of the 
wealth said to be lying hidden beneath those 
rugged crags. Nothmg grieved him more 
than that son Mather should have mixed him- 
self up with such " trash :" and he would far 
rather have seen him herding the kine, or 
shepherding on the fells, than riding in his 
carriage and four if bought with Haverbrack 
bread. And yet the new superintendent was 
to be lodged at Dale Head— and Jobby, the 
uncompromising enemy of the whole affair, 
was to be landlord and host to the head man 
himself. 

The first superintendent had turned out 
badly. Regarded as a kind of outlaw or Esau, 
who, if his hand was not against every man, 
deserved that every man's hand should be 
against him, his life had been rough and lone- 
ly. He had been a weak-lunged, mild-man- 
nered young man ; and the dampness and 
solitude tried him sorely. So, seeking to 
drive away rheumatism and dullness together 
by means of the whisky-bottle, he fell under 
the curse of the north country, and drank 
himself into the grave without much delay in 
the process. As a kind of help against a re- 
petition of the same thing, Matthew had asked 
for a lodging at Dale Head for the new man, 
being anxious for the success of the venture 
in aU its outlets, as he had speculated so 
largely therein. And after due consultation 
with Aggy woman, his wife, not disinclined 
to turn an honest penny whenever she had 
the chance— if so be that it was honest, mind 
ye— and after taking the opinion of shy 
daughter Elcy, who " skriked even oot" when 
she heard tell of a strange man in their own 
house — Jobby, to please son Matthew, and 
maybe do him a good turn, though he was a 
fool to venture his brass on such madness, 
consented reluctantly enough: and for the 
first time in his life was to receive a paying 
guest at the farm— Ainslie Forbes (that was 
the name of-the new man as was to be, as 
Jobby phrased it), the superintendent of the 
Haverbrack mines, whose coming was daily 
looked for now, and whose future bearing 
was almost as much a matter of speculation 
as Ralph Wynter's had been a few months 
ago. 

No man in or about Langthwaite was so 
much respected as Jobby Dowthwaite of Dale 
Head. The safest and longest-headed man 
in the parish, he could command a large fol- 
lowing which way soever he moved. It was 
not that he was rich, and so had the influence 
of a capitalist and large employer ; and it was 
not that he was learned, and so had the 
influence of mind and knowledge : bufit was 
because he represented the old state of things 
in their highest culmination ; because he 
was one of the pure old Cumberland stock, 
with a pedigree dating farther back than 
many of X)ur nobility can boast of— his for 
bears having held that identical estate id 
Wastdale ever since the time of Edward the 
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First ; it was because he bore a character ab- 
solutely unblemished both for caution and 
honesty ; in a word, it was because he was 
the typical dalesman of the lake-country, of 
old lineage, of unencumbered estate, clan- 
nish, prejudiced, conservative, and shrewd, 
hard-headed, upright, and stiff-necked. 

Langthwaite was the world to Jobby, and 
Wastdale was his kingdom. Educated at 
Uie grammar-school, as were his sons and 
his brothers — ^tbr the school wliich had taught 
a martyr, a bishop, and a poet was good 
enough for the Dowthwaites, said he — staying 
there till he had got up to a very fair point 
in the Classics, and then leaving to help his 
father in the farm, there had been no seeing 
the great world for Jobby, no rubbing off bis 
country dust in towns, no sharpening of wits 
against the keen edges of Londoners and the 
hke. Such as he was, he was by nature and 
the shaping of local example ; yet such as he 
was he was well content to be, and thought 
the world had few superior to him and his 
kind. Too proud to be ambitious of any 
thing beyond his inheritance, and too self-sat- 
isfied to think that he could be improved, he 
had no word hard enough to fling at the new 
order of tJiings every where abounding. If 
he could have put back the dial-hand of time 
fifty or a hundred years, to what he called 
the good old times, he would have thought 
he was saving England and mankind from 
irretrievable disaster. He had faith only in 
the proved and past; the untried and the 
new were, by the necessity of thingp, evil. 

Nothing could have induced him to have 
employed a steam-plough or any new-fash- 
ioned fiEtrm-implement whatever. Steam was 
all very well for railroads and ships; but 
even then he would rather have had the good 
old four-in-hand, with cheery Tom Preston 
for the driver and gallant Arnold for. the 

fuard, and the white sails fluttering to the 
reez« under Captain Bee, of Whitehaven ; 
but steam upon land was like bailooning and 
agricultural chemistry — folly and wickedness 
together; and no farm could prosper, said 
Jobby, in his slow sententious voice, that put 
kettles and wheels in the place of men and 
horses. 

" Land bides a deal o' humoring," he used 
to say ; " and it*s tied to reason that a sense- 
less machine canna du what a mon can, wi' 
here a howk, an' thier a bowk, and fettling 
oop ae place an* smooring doun anither, air 
aiccan like bits o' care." 

And what he thought* with respect to 
farming he thought with respect to every 
other circumstance of modem life. Educa- 
tion, beyond what could he had at the gram- 
mar-school, was the ruin of a true Lang- 
thwaite man ; libraries, mechanics* institutes, 
and lectures were downright unmanlv; so 
was the new fashion of the beard— lie shaved 
once a-week, on Saturdays, and who wanted 
more? — ^he would have scorned to have 
*" softened his tongue," but spoke the broad- 
est dialect as a matter of pride ; volunteering 
was mere " tomfoolery an* jack-a-dandy play 
—why couldn't the danged fules be content 
wi* 't yeomanry if they mud play at soldier- 
ing f ' he used to say disdainfully, especially 



when Luke Hogarth, the captain of the Oald- 
ton corps, in his gay suit with the sprig of 
heather for his crest, came into the Nag*s 
Head a little more swaggering tlian usual, as 
if he had been a colonel of the line at the 
very least 

He did not believe half tlie grand things 
said of chemistry and astronomy ; and indeed 
thought all tills peeping and prying into the 
secrets of earth and heaven downright blas- 
phemous. Liebig was his special horror. " I 
wad like to see him wi* *s batteries, and his 
man*re in *8 coat-tail pocket, on my land; 
I wad gie him sic a dressing as wad mak him 
laugh on't wrang side o't moutli on him for a 
month o* Sundays, I*se warran* me,*' said 
Jobby Dowthwaite, as quietly as if he was 
summmg up his score at the Nag's head— on 
Saturday nights generally a pretty long one. 

Then as for these new mines : mining was 
all very well in Cornwall and Derbyshire, 
which were made by God to be mining coun- 
tries, poor things; in Borrowdale too, for 
wad, on Caldbeck Fells and at Coniston— 
but a mine at Langthwaite was an abomina- 
tion, and an irreligious perversion of natural 
uses. So with the new rector's plans for the 
restoration of the church, the creation of a 
full-voiced choir, the establishment of a Sun- 
day-school, and the changes he had made in 
the times of service— Jobby would have none 
of them. 

" What had done for Langthut sixty year 
coom next Martinmas wid auld Laverack, 
wad du^ for Langthut* noo'; and for his part 
he wadn't gie the vally of a brass farden for 
any o*t new fandanglements.** 

But he was rather ^' bafiied,*' as he used to 
say, meaning perplexed, on this point, for 
Mark upheld the new man heartily; and 
Jobby, though he had his principles to sup- 
port and his character to maintain, did not 
like to oppose very sternly what Mark 
affected. For was not that tali square-shoul- 
dered young man, with his sandy colored 
hair, high cheek-bones, light blue eyes, and 
straight Scandinavian face, next thing to a 
parson himself? and had he not ** leave then 
to say how parson*s wark suld be manished ?** 
said Jobby kindly, looking at him with grave 
tenderness when Aggy woman would have 
put him down as a mere daft lad who did 
not know his own mind. 

The eldest son, young Jobby as he was 
sometimes called, though a grave middle-aged 
man now— or sometimes " Mr. Josep" by the 
girls, not to be too ^miliar— kept the middle 
way ; holding to his father*8 conservatism by 
temperament, but, feeling the onward course 
of things to be too strong for him, yielding 
with the stolid acquiescence of a fatalist 
These differences of opmion at Dale Head 
were mamtained without bitterness. The 
Dowthwaites had never l)een a brawling 
family, though Aggy woman was by no 
means of a meek or long-suffering temper ; 
still, the quiet, slow, dry patience andjustice 
of Jobby kept all effervescences well covered 
down, and " fratching " was a thing almost 
unknown among them. And at no time 
would the father have contended with Mark, 
his pride and favorite for his heartsome hu- 
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mor and manly purity— his " lilo Benjamin" 
as he used to call him, destined to fulfil his 
one great point of ambition— that of hearing 
a son of his preach in the old church as tlie 
" Reverend" Dowthwaite. 

As the family had grown up, and the 
father's power of setting his sons well for- 
ward in tlie world had improved, it was 
curious to mark the successive points to which 
their various callings had risen.- Thus — ^the 
. eldest remaining at home to take the estate 
after his father, as all the eldest Dowthwaites 
had done from time immemorial, though the 
land was not entailed— the second had gone 
as a draper's assistant to Liverpool; the 
third was a Life Guardsman ; the fourth was 
in Australia ; the fifth was captain of a New- 
castle collier; Matthew, or Mather, was a 
sharebroker in London, as we have seen — 
more*s the pity, thought Jobby,not without 
reason; John was a surgeon at Kendal; 
Anthony was in a lawyer's office at Carlisle ; 
and Mark had been to St. Bee's, and was to 
be a priest. 

" Ay I lile Benjamin's gitten t' bettermost 
mess on' em a," Jobby used to sav laughing, 
when speaking with his wife of how their 
lads were " fettling." 

Mrs. Dowthwaite was as proud as any old 
Roman or Jewish mother of these nine stal- 
wart sons of hers, not one of whom stood 
under Six feet or weighed less than fourteen 
stone; and frequent were her self-glorifica- 
tions when comparing her powers with those 
of other women, that she had " niver made a 
slip, niver lost a bairn, and brought nobbut 
folk worth tlieir saut and porridge into t' 
warld.'* And yet not one of them all was his 
fother's " marras" or equal ; for even now in 
his seventy -fifth year Jobby was a better man 
than most"- of the youngsters in the valley. 
' Tall (he was over six feet two), gaunt, lean- 

ribbed, made up of sinews and muscle without 
a superfluous ounce of flesh on his big bones, 
capable of an immense amount of privation 
^ ^-—"ixfin^liiii^ne^ he used to ascribe his wonderful 
health and vigor to the fact that he " niver ped 
V a brass farden for doctor's stuff in 's life ;" 

though he yearly paid one doctor's fee — six- 
pence to Geordie Bird, or to whomsoever 
might be the then surgeon at Langthwaite, 
for " bluiding in t' spring time "— Jobby's one 
hygenic rule, and his only one. Even when 
he once hurt his hand badly— injuring the 
bone so that *^ necrosis " -stffel the result, caus- 
ing him pain enough <o^l^ve " masljfed oop " 
any one else— he "would. Have neithei* Gkordie 
Bird nor Aggy "to%jak an auld wife on 
him ;" but smeared it Wh sheep-^alve only, 
saying, " Nay, what's |^lide for t' «heep maun 
be gude for t^ shepherd ;" and toTthat faith he 
stuck resolutely, and bore his bain, and let 
his bone die, and then come^i^^^y in splin- 
ters, with an obstinate firmfio^s that would 
have been heroic had it not' b^b stupid. 

There was a dash of the sa^ii^o in Jobby. 
His power of endurance ; his temperance in 
matters of eating— we will not iBpeak of the 
drink, but then he could drink enough to 
"coup ower" half a dozen omer men, and 
then ride steadily home whedRte had done ; 
his quick suspicion, especially of all strangers ; 



the instinct of concealment, which went very 
near to untruthfulness ; and his keenness in 
bargaining, which barely stopped this side of 
honesty, though in all transactions not mat- 
ters of bargain and the trial of wits, reliable 
and honest to a proverb— all were more or 
less the characteristics of a savage wliose 
main art of life is self-defence. Perhaps tra- 
ditions of the time when every stranger was 
an enemy, and a man had to defend himtielf 
against wrong and robbery us much by ready 
wit as by strength of arm, still ran in his 
blood; but however got, there it was; and 
Jobby Dowthwaite's standing boast was, 
that he never knew the man who could 
" fell " him in wrestling, in shearing, in clip- 
ping, in drinking, or "bet him" in crag- 
climbing, or at a bargain. 

Then there was the only daughter to com- 
plete the group— a girl named Alice and 
called Elcy — a wild shy thing seldom seen, 
but known throughout the country-Mde as '' a 
gay fine hiss is Jobby's Elcy " — one man only 
seeming to see more than the rest, namely, 
Wilkin Yanwath, the tailor and draper of 
Langthwaite. 

But Wilkin Yanwath deserves a special n^o- 
tice, as in some sort, also, a representative of 
north-country circumstance. 

The Yanwaths had once been the great 
lords of Langthwaite, holding the whole vale 
as their hunting-ground, with wild boars and 
red deer for their game; and sharing the 
mere with the monks, to whom, from tiine to 
time, certain lands and privileges had been 
given as one or other lord had been penitent 
or pious. They had been like the Romelis or 
the De Taillebois ; but now all ^at great past 
was mere name and tradition, and no more. 
The Yanwaths had died out. Certain of the 
nobility had incorporated among them female 
heiresses of the j^ounger branches, and the 
like ; but the family, as a power and an invid- 
uality, was destroyed ; and had been de- 
stroyed these six hundred years and more. 
There now only remained the Yanwath 
vaults, and the Yanwath tomb with its stone 
effigies of a knight and a lady, called Adam 
and Eve by the people in the dale, Yanwath 
Soughs and Yanwath Holm, Yanwath Intake, 
and the farmhouse still called Yanwath Hall, 
which stood at various points in the parish 
as landmarks of how far and wide had been 
the Yanwath holdings. But the land had 
long ago been sold and parcelled out to differ- 
ent owners. 

The Dowthwaites had the croft known as 
the Yanwath Intake, and a poor bit of starved 
" leek " it was loo, a mere bit of fell waste ; the 
Lortons had Yanwath Holme as one of their 
meadows ; Yanwath Soughs, over against the 
Plosh, was any body's who chose to go snipe- 
shooting among its swamps ; and the old Hall 
was the Stalkers' farm, with what had prob- 
ably once been ray lady's l)ower now a pigstye. 
So that Wilkin had a barren inheritance of 
it, if he could claim any inheritance at all 
even in his name, 

For it was by no means proved that he was 
one of the old family. He had no title deed? 
nor registers— merely tradition ; which, how 
ever, was quite as decisive to the Lang 
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thwaite fijlk as authoritatively as Domesday 
would have dona It had a certain effect on 
the young man himself in makins him rather 
uppish and conceited ; and in givmg him a se- 
cret feeling both of wrong done to him, and 
of latent importance whenever he passed by 
any of the holdings mentioned. 

"All that should have been mine" he 
would say, a little grandly, eschewine the 
duilect, and speaking " fine Cumberland, likb 
Luke ; and " if ivery ane hed their ain, Wil- 
kin Yanwath wad be t' first mon in t* county," 
Jobby would often remark — Jobby respect- 
ing the tradition which made the young tail- 
or and draper the lineal descendant of the 
great baronial lords. 

However — ^good always coming with bad — 
if this shadow^y inheritance of past grandeur 
made Wilkin uppish and conceited, it also 
made him try to be a scholar, and Icept him 
out of low waya He was a very fair speci- 
men of the new north-country man. He had 
been away at Liverpool to learn his business, 
and how to bring the art of tailoring to per- 
fection in Langthwaite; and at Liverpool 
he had rubbed off a great dcix} of Langthwaite 
rust, and had learnt many things useful for 
his after life. He had learned to respect 
money, and to desire it, as well as to cut a 
" genteel fit ;" he had learnt to know thai ed- 
ucation was a grand thing, and helps a man 
forward next thing to money ; he had learned 
tliat Langthwaite was ** terribly backard," and 
so was prepared to welcome Ralph Wynter, 
and go with him hand and heart loyally; 
and he had learnt to wear a beard, to dress 
like a gentleman, to bow w^ith an air, to speak 
intelligible English with only a strong if close 
and affected accent, and to keep himself sober 
— which was not after the Langthwaite pat- 
tern of life, unfortunately. So that if he was 
conceited, he was an advance on the ignorant 
old type ; bein^ indeed essentially a product 
of the Mechanics' Institute movement, and aU 
that this name implies. 

Thus Jobby Dowthwaite, Luke Hogarth, 
and Wilkin Yanwath were all representative 
men, the like of whom are to be found in 
every dale and village of the lake-country. 

If Wilkin Yanwath tliought any thing 
about Elcy Dowthwaite, he had enough of 
northern caution to hold his tongue and bide 
his time ; and as yet did nothing more overt 
than often drop in at Dale Head on his way 
to or from Caldton, though the dale was a 
mile long, and in winter time often almost 
impassable. And as tliere was only Grace 
Hogarth to joke the girl, and as she, for her 
own purposes, thought it best not to be " ov- 
erforward with her nonsense," the thing did 
not get wind ; and Elcy*s one solitary lover, 
if lover he could be called, remained a secret 
to all concerned ; and to no one more than to 
shy and unkempt Elcy herself. 

Shy and unkempt indeed I for, living in the 
wildest part of the parish, Elcy had no in- 
ducement to smarten herself up, and no op- 
portunity for getting rid of her shyness. She 
would run right away up the fells if she saw 
any stranger coming up the dale ; and if, by 
chance, Miss Lorton walked over to Dale 
Head when visiting at the How, Elcy would 



steal into the dairy behind the kitchen, 
whence she would peep at the "lady" 
through the cracks in the door, in an agony 
of dread lest she should be discovered by her 
mother, and called out to say ^ good day " to 
Miss Lorton. She was in the wild-colt state 
as yet— all starts and skittish troubles; but 
she had the makings in her of a douce grave 
woman when the tumult of her young blood 
had passed, and years and experience had 
sobered her. In person she was the picture 
of rustic health and vigor, well-gro\^n, high- 
colored, clear-skmned ; but she often had a 
couffh in the winter, and was " fashed " with 
swollen glands in her neck, which were hard 
and tender. In appearance at home she was 
like a dirty little beggar-girl ; but on market- 
days and Sundays she was better dressed 
than Grace Hogdrth. 

In the great question of the new rector 
Elcy had of course nothing to say : she was 
but'a young lass yet, and liad few opinions 
beyond the best way of " flying clapbread," 
or the exact amount of fire wanted for the 
efBcient cooking of porridge and girdle-cakes. 
But Aggy woman, the mother — a buxom, 
powerful woman, with a will of her own and 
a way of her own, w^ith which woe betide 
him who should dare to interfere I — was not 
quite satisfied with the look of matters. In- 
clined by nature to the Methody persuasion, 
and earnestly if somewhat narrowly pious, 
she was one of thoss who care more for unc- 
tion than for form — who would rather take 
the Bible and their own unassisted interpret- 
ation for their guide, than the Church and its 
authorized teaching ; and who place greater 
store by comfortable texts than by chants and 
stately services. But she too thought that if 
son Mark went one way in church matters, it 
would be hardly seemly for her to make a 
blare for the other side. So she contented 
herself with flings and jeers at home — ^not 
always of the mildest character — and wiselike 
held her peace to the world outside. 

Thus the Dowthwaite opposition had been 
as yet somewhat softened in action ; and even 
Jobby himself —hard to please by stranger 
merits as he was— could not help being taken 
with the frankness, the friendliness, the ab- 
sence of class-pride, and the single-hearted 
purity of motive and piety visible in all that 
the young rector said or did. And yet, mind- 
ful of that old suspicious instinct of his, he was 
not quite sure fliit this was all as genuine as 
it looked to be, but kept his eyes and ears wide 
open for the time 'when the wolf should show 
his black paws through the sheep*s ^white 
fleece, and when Ralph Wynter should clearly 
betray that he wad seeking his own advantage 
somehow— -Jobby could not exactly see how 
he could find it, but that was no matter^in 
the improvements and changes projected. 

" Tse churchwarden for this year, when a's 
said an* dyne," he said<jhuckhng; " and I'll 
stand by t' auld ways if Tse riven wi* wild 
horses for't. Langthut*s Langthut, and Fse 
Jobby Dojrthus ; and Mr. Wynter '11 hae a 
tough job to mak us owt else, Tse ensure him, 
when t' Ume comes to try." 
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" I AM so GLAD THAT TOU HAYB COMB." 

\ 

The great out-of-door pleasure at Lang- 
thwaite was boating. There was not enough 
society to make up picnic parties — those 
pleasantest of all pleasant gatherings — but 
there was the lake if not the company, the 
sweet bit of tangled underOTOwth and wild 
flowers known as Maiden's Holm, rising in 

, the middle of the lake— the only island it had 
— the mountains and the woods and the birds 
and the clouds and the pure blue sky over- 
head. And these are things to be always 
loved, either with companions or without. 

Among those who most delighted in the 
lake was liizzie Lorton. She had a small boat 
of her own, a tiny outrigger sharp and nar- 
row, fit only for a sheltered river, and decid- 
edly unfit for such a lake as Langmere, where 
the winds blew strongly from the open south, 
driving up quite a sea with crested billows 
and flying foam and long white "rakes" 
down the sides, and where the gusts came 
down the gullies to the north with a sudden 
treachery of violence that made sailing a ser- 
vice of certain disaster, and rendered even 
rowing at times unsafe. An unreliable lake 
too— wiiich in less than half-an-hour would 
have changed from an unrippled sheet of 
glass to a tossing turbulence unsafe for any 
thing much smaller or narrower than a coal- 
barge— no one felt quite certain of what the 
next phase of water-life would be ; so that, 
what with violence and uncertainty, it was 
as little • suited for Lizzie Lorton's pretty 
" Lily of Langmere" as if it had been the 
Atlantic itself 

Every one in the place predicted mischief 
to Miss Lorton from that outlandish skiff of 
hers; and JobbyDowthwaite had been so "put- 
ten oot o* t* way " when she first had it, that 
he had ridden over to Greyri^g to remonstrate 
against the foolhardiness ot the girl, and to 
urge the Captain to " brak it oop into fire- 
wood, afore it prake obp Miss yonder into 
w^orm's meat." 

But Captain Lorton contented himself with 
telling Lizzie she was very rash and venture- 
some, and she had better mind what old 
Dowthwaite said; and Mrs. Lorton had no 
influence whatever, except to confirm the 

*- thing she opposed. So the girl held her own 

- wayward will, and went on the lake in her 
small outrigger on days iflien those who 

l^ watched her declared their hearts turned 
over to see her. 

Sl% was a good oarswoman though, and 
mailed ^er little cockleshell with grace and 
dexterity. Painted white and blue, with blue 
cushions and blue and white oars, it was the 
daintiest little skiff to be seen any where ; the 
very ideal of a boat for a Lady of the Lake, 
or Mdden of the Meie,or anjr other fine sound- 
ing term chosen to be applied to a young girl 
sculling alone. But for all its pivlliness it 
it was horribly dangerous ; and almost the 
only sensible thing that Lizzie Lorton did on 
principle was resolutely to refuse to take 
any one with her, save on days when the 
halcyon might have built her nest on the 
water, and no ripple stronger than that which 



was made by a leaping fish or the dipping 
wing of a wild bird would have broken 
against it. 

It was on such a day as this, in the begin- 
ning of May, calm, breathless, even, with the 
lake stretching away like a moveless sheet of 
azure before them, giving back the reflections 
of fell and rock as bright and solid as if cut 
out of stone, with the shadows lying on the 
hills like purple veils doubled against the yel- 
low sunshine, and only a few white curl 
clouds left hanging tenderly against the sky 
— on a day of absolute security and almost aS 
absolute certainty— that Lizzie and Grace Ho- 
garth were seen by Ralph Wynter going down 
the field to the Greyrigg landing-place ; Liz- 
zie designing to row Grace to the foot of the 
lake, as she did sometimes as a rare treat, in 
her fairy outrigger. 

If ever the Langmere Lily was safe on 
Langthwaite water, she was safe to-day. No 
wila blast blew up from the sea— no treacher- 
ous gusts swept down the hill-side rents — the 
kelds, those great black oil-like patches seen 
on calm days only, were on the lake — Green 
Coom, the great weather-guage at Lang- 
thwaite, stood out as sharp and clear as if close 
at hand, so thaf the white huts of the miners, 
the gray heap of refuse flung down at the 
base of Falcon Crag, and the white line of the 
bounding Hartlop beck coming from Hartlop 
Tarn, and worked for the use of the mine, 
could be all distinctly seen as in a photo- 
^ph ; and Lizzie felt that she was Justified 
m taking Grace to-day ; sure that no mishai 
could arise before they got down theii 
four miles to the Wastdale landing at the 
foot, when, if it did change, and if a storm 
should come on -which was almost impossi- 
ble — she could scull herself home easily, going 
before the waves as she had often done be- 
fore, as if Lily had wings to her hidden feet. 

Her calculations were a little disturbed 
when Ralph came down to the pier, and an- 
nounced his intention of going with them. 
He did not ask permission — ^that was not his 
way ; but quietly told Miss Lorton he was 
going to make a third, with that smiling, in- 
nocent, friendly audacity of his which the 
strictest prude could not call impertinent, nor 
the sourest-blooded resent. And when she 
objected— urging the small size of the boat, 
never fit at the best of times to carry more 
tlian two, its unsafe build, and her dislike to 
take any one, not thinking it right to risk 
others' lives if she chose to risk her own 
— ^he told her she might save herself the 
trouble of objecting — ^he meant to go ; and he 
would go ; so would she and Miss Hogarth 
please to get in and settle themselves ? or 
should he get in first, as she had to row ? And 
afler some laughing altercation it was ar- 
ranged as the young rector wished, and the 
frail skiff received its burden. 

Lizzie looked supremely beautiful to-day. 
Her life of better occupation was doing her 
infinite good. Her music lessons and quiet 
talks at the rectory ; her visits to the sick 
into which she was throwing all her strong 
sympathies and pure affections ; her friend 
ship with Ralph, whom she was getting to 
like better than she had ever liked any onf 
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before, with no mad passion, no wild reveries, 
no sick longing of Jealous hope nor pain of 
jealous dread, but calmly and wholesomely 
as one likes one*s best brother; Mrs. Wynter^s 
tender motherliness and holy teaching ; and 
her own spiritual and prayerful endeav- 
ors after a highe]* life and nobler aims — 
all the now mental conditions of these latter 
days were gently filling up the vacuum of her 
life if not fulfilling her wildest dreams ; and 
her face was taking on itself the better im- 
press of her spirit She looked quite happy 
and radiant as she bent to her oars, lithe 
and graceful and supple as only the youn^ 
can be ; as radiant in her way as Grace, and 
with more soul ; as happy as Ralph himself, 
and with more power. 

But then it was one of those bright and 
living days of spring which influence evenr 
one to vague and tender joy— even the rough 
dalesmen, who called it " a bonny day," and 
. thought " what a gay thing t' wad be for Lang- 
thut if t' crops *ud graw for iver wid sic a sk/* 
—even Grace, without a grain of romance in 
her composition— even Ralph, all of whose 
poetry had gone from nature to the church, 
and who cared more about the pattern of a 
lecture than he did about the loveliest bit of 
scenery under heaven. And if it touched 
even them, how much more, then, Lizzie, 
open as she was to all emotional influences, 
and on whom the subtle harmonies of spring 
had ever had a special power 1 

" My happiness will come in the spring 
time," she had always said to herself— and 
she did not look beyond. 

So the little party weighing the light skiff 
low into the blue water was a happy one, 
though not boisterous nor noisy : and Lizzie 
rowed gallantly down to the foot of the lake, 
without the slightest danger or inconvenience 
—the halcyon day continuing as. calm as 
when they started. 

At the foot they all got out : Grace to go 
home, and Ralph to go to Dale Head to speak 
with Jobby about that " restoration " so ab- 
horrent to him, and Lizzie for some roots of 
the sweetgale which grew on the low-lying 
land thereabouts with almost southern luxuri- 
ance. And when she had got what she want- 
ed, and a boat-load of wild flowers as well, 
she turned back to the skiff, intending to row 
back alone, according to her favorite custom. 

The cushions had slipped aside, and one 
had broken from its fastening and had fallen 
on to the floor of the boat. 

" Look there, you clumsy girl, what you 
have done T* cried Lizzie pleasantly to Grace, 
who had been the culprit 

A few weeks ago she would have spoken in 
a very different tone had such a misadventure 
happened ; but, as her stepmother said, it was 
quite wonderful how her temper had im- 
proved of late, and really she was getting quite 
a mild-manhered, pleasant girl I 

Ralph, eager to do never so small a service 
for her, jumped into the boat before her to 
arrange her pretty toy fit for her reception, 
he said, while she, standing a little back on 
the shore, watched him with kindly eyes, 
laughing at his gallantry, and yet pleased. 
But the skiff was such a frsul sensitive crea- 



ture that only the impetus of his step set it 
free from the beach where it was but loosely 
drawn up ; and in a moment it had drifted 
into deep water. 

Ralph knew about as much of rowing as he 
did of cricketing or hunting ; which, as we 
know, was nothing : but he knew that the 
oars had to be put mto the water and taken 
out again— in which laudable endeavor he 
heroically set himself to succeed, the boat all 
the while drifting farther away. 

Grace and Lizzie stood on the shingle 
watching him ; Lizzie with her earnest eyes 
a little anxious as she saw how awkward he 
was, and how he swayed the boat to and fro 
with his sudden movements, but smiling to 
him all the same, and looking friendly and 
sympathetic. 

He sliipped one oar all right, and was ma- 
noeuvring with the other, when he let it slip 
out of his hand ; and it fell overboard ; 
making tumult enough as it splashed into the 
calm lake, but falling just under the bows, so 
that he had but to lean over to recover it 
Hastily — perhaps a little annoyed at his want 
of deftness, with Lizzie Lorton who could 
manage a boat as he could a pen, watching 
him— he leant over for the oar ; but his su(P 
den lurch capsized the boat ; and though she 
righted herself again, and did not turn keel 
uppermost as she looked about to do, Ralph 
Wynter was thrown into the lake, in over 
thirty feet of water. 

In an instant the girls saw that he could 
not swim. Striking about wildly, floundering 
here and there, calling for help^his presence 
of mind quite gone — ^he was drifting rapidly 
into the middle of the lake— drifting to ine- 
vitable and swift destruction. Grace stood 
still, paralysed with terror ; while Lizzie ran 
forward and was already instep deep in water, 
when — ^her faculties sharpened to almost su- 
pernatural acuteness— she heard tlie faint 
clatter of a horse's hoofs coming up the lake- 
side road. Without waiting a moment she 
ran backward through the little wood growing 
between the lake and the highw^ay, and 
reached the road just as a young man, well 
mounted, was rounding the comer. 

" I am so glad that you have come !" she 
cried, holding out her hand. 

She was breathless, and for the moment 
could say no more. 

" What is it ?" said the stranger, reining up 
and looking at her in amazement, as if slie 
had been a spirit, or more probably a ma- 
niac. 

" He is drowning !" cried Lizzie, pointing 
backward to the lake ; " save him." 

He asked no more, but turned his horse's 
head and dashed down the woody path to 
the lake side; jumped off; flung his bridle 
across a branch; gave one look to Grace 
cowering there in helpless teiTor watching 
poor Ra^h in his desperate strait ; another to 
the lake and the drowning man ; then pulling 
off his coat, throwing down his cap, and lay- 
ing his watch on the to^) quite calmly and 
collectedly, he plunged into the water and 
swam up to Ralph, caught him by tlie collar 
as a dog might have done, beating down his 
clutching arms, and brought him safely back 
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to land— laying him as if he had been a child 
on the sweet-gale at Lizzie's feet And when 
he had done this, he tossed up his hair, and 
coolly went in agaia for the boat and oar ; 
and brought them too to shore. All done in 
tlie off-hand, dashing, and yet collected man- 
ner of an Englishman possessed of all his 
powei-s and understanding exactly how to use 
them. 

Tlien he came out of the water and shook 
himself; examined Ralph lying exhausted 
and fainting on the sweet-gale ; loosened his 
tight clerical stock ; wiped his clammy face ; 
and made him drink some whiskey which he 
had in a flask in his coat-pocket, asking Lizzie 
to give it to him — "the left-hand breast- 
pocket," he said, as if he had been her brother, 
and she accustomed to his personals from 
childhood. Then he told Ralph not to give 
way, he would be all right in a moment ; and 
as he said this he looked round to the girls 
cheerily, and told them not to be anxious, it 
was just a little exhaustion that "would pass 
directly, and he (he did not know what to 
call Ralph, nor how^ he stood to them) would 
be none the worse for his compulsory bath in 
half an hour or so. Said in a rich, round, 
mellow voice, of itself enough to have called 
called back a dying man from the grave, it 
was so full of life, so eloquent of the grand 
divinity of strength. 

Standing there in the cloudless sunshine, 
supporting Ralph as tenderly as a woman 
and with the strength of a man of another 
race and climate, Lizzie thought she had 
never seen anything so noble — so magnificent. 
Tall, powerful, bronzed, black-bearded, he 
dwarfed Ralph Wynter to tlie dimensions of 
a boy, and made him look weaker and less 
masculine than many a g^rl ; not so much by 
mere superiority of size a&'by the superiority 
of power which his whcfle^bearing expressed. 
Even the dripping garments of tiie two 
seemed to impoveiish the one, but to make 
Jlie-ftther finer still with the sense of danger 
bravely faced and bravely overcome. 

The girl stood as if entranced ; her eyes 
fixed upon him, her lips apart and almost 
breathless, her pale cheeks paler t^an even 
Ralph's with the sudden gathering of blood 
about her heart, as when one has heard some 
noble strain of unexpected musicj or has seen 
some picture of heroic grandeur, or of divine 
unearthly beauty ; while he returned her look 
with one of admiration as open as her own, 
and a certain gallant consciousness that he 
was worth admiring for his own part, which 
might be called vanity or simple self-knowl- 
edi,^ff, as one chose to be condemnatory or 
charitable. 

While Lizzie Lorton stood in her trance 
Grace knelt by the young rector, and chafed 
his hands and patted his tace, and petted him 
as a woman pets a child ; all in the sweetest 
and most innocent manner possible, very 
charming to a man's feelings, if of but little 
value towards his recovery. But when 
Ralph opened his. eyes again, and understood 
the disposition of the group of which he was 
the centre, he felt that he would have given 
all the tender little girlish caresses of pretty 
Grace for one look— only one — from Lizzie's 



dark abstracted eyes. And then, as his con- 
sciousness fully returned, and the whiskey 
and the bright May sun together warmed his 
chilled blood, he staggered up from the sweet- 
gale and rose to his feet, offermg his hand to 
the stranger. 

" You are my saviour, under God, and I 
shall never forget this day," he said in a low 
moved voice. " Tell me your name, that I 
may remember it always in ray prayers, and 
that I may know how to thank you and keep 
you my friend to the end of my life." 

" Oh I it was a very little matter, not worth 
thanking for," said the stranger, tossing back 
his hair, evidently one of his pretty gallant 
tricks. " But if you want to know who I am, 
I am Ainslie Forbes, the superintendent of 
the new lead-mine on Haverbrack. I lodge 
at Dowthwaite's, of Dale Head in Wastdale ; • 
and if you take my advice you will go there 
with me now and get your clothes dried." 

" Yes, I will : I was on my way there when 
this accident happened," said Ralph. " But 
you will come and see me and my mother at 
the rectory ; will you not ?— I am Mr. Wyn- 
ter." 

"Certainly; with great pleasure," Ainslie 
answered. " But now you mufct be advised 
bv me, and be moving, if you please ; that is 
if you feel strong enough for the walk. If 
you don't, you can have my mare if you like, 
and I can walk." 

" No, I would rather go on foot," Ralph 
said, smiling faintly, and thinking that he 
might perhaps come to grief in horse-riding 
as well as in boat-rowing, which would be 
rather too heavy a chapter of accidents for 
one day. 

" Very well, as you will : but the ladies ?" 
here Ainslie hesitated, as he hesitated before, 
not knowing their relations with the rector, 
and afraid of committing some terrible blun- 
der if he defined any thing ; " what will they 
do ? Do they come too ? and who does that 
skiflf belong to?" 

" I'll come part way with you, just to set 
you on," said Grace, now that her terror was 
passed, all her old light-hearted self again. 
" I am Luke Hogarth's daughter, and I live 
at the How; which is on the way to Dale 
Head from here, you know." 

" Yes, I know," Ainslie said. " The How 
and Haverbrack are the only places I do know 
as yet, beside Dale Head ; for I came only a 
few days ago ; I have been kept back a month 
or more beyond my time — " 

"Yes, I heard," cried Grace; "we were 
all quite tired out with looking for you, and 
wondered whenever you did mean to come." 

" Yes, it was very annoying, but it was the 
fault of the board — it was no fault of mine," 
Ainslie said qarelessly. "Then— what will 
this lady do?" Here he turned to Lizzie. 
" Do you come with us?" he asked, and his 
manner was difierent somehow from what it 
was when speaking to Grace, and his eyes 
were different—and darker : " or do you go 
with Miss Hogarth ?" 

Lizzie started when he spoke to her, and 
turned away her eyes, opening and shutting 
them two or three times quickly, as if she 
hftd just come out of a ^leep. Then she ciim 
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soned — ^neck, cheeks, forehead — as she an- 
swered in a low voice, 

" That is my skiff; I must row back ;" for 
the moment wishing there was no such obli- 
gation, and that she might have gone on to 
Dale Head, with the rest. 

"Alone? Are you Safe?" said Ainslie; 
and he looked concerned. " She is unfit for 
any lady to manage alone, and unsafe for the 
the lake at all, I should say. She is a river- 
Doat, and a ticklish one even there. I do not 
like your going back alone 1" 

" No, it is not safe 1" urged Ralph, coming 
near to Lizzie. "Miss Lorton, come with 
me ; let me beg of you to come back with 
mel" 

But she did not hear him. She looked up 
to Ainslie as he spoke ; and then she dropped 
her eyes suddenly again, a peculiar smile, so 
sweet, so faint, so timid, that it changed the 
whole character of her face, trembling round 
her lips as she stood with a dreamy air, as if 
listening still even after he had made an end 
of speaking. 

" I am used to it," she said after a short 
pause. " It is my own boat, and I like it." 

" And YOU row yourself?" 

** VoQ '' alio onaurA-pfxl 



* Yes,'*^ she answered. 

" A true Lady of the Lake I" he cried with 
undisguised admiration. 

And again Lizzie blushed, till the coral on 
her bosom looked pale beside her face. 

" Do come to Dale Head with me, and let 
one of the Dowthwaites take your boat home ! 
It makes me wretched to think of your going 
alone after such an untoward accident r said 
Ralph, laying his hand upon her arm. 

He had often done so before, and she had 
never disliked it; but now she shrank at his 
touch; it seemed lilte some antedated infi- 
delity of wliich she should be repentant and 
ashamed — and at the same time she lifted her 
head haughtily. 

" One of the Dowthwaites take my boat 
home 1 * Do you think I would allow a com- 
mon man to have my skiff?" she said in her 
proudest voice; so that Grace flushed with 
vexation at such a tone and manner as applied 
to Mark Dowthwaite and his family, and 
Ainslie Forbes too looked uncomfortable; 
while to Ralph it was as if an evil spirit once 
exorcised had spoken again through her. She 
move<l away, nearer to the lake. 

" Well I we must be going anyhow," then 
said Ainslie Forbes. " At all events you must, 
sir," to Ralph, " Else I will not answer for 
the consequences. I am on hoi*seback — as 
you will not take the mare — and shall soon 
warm mt/ blood; but indeed you must be 
movmg." 

But still Ralph lingered. A strange disin- 
clination to leave possessed him ; he had the 
.feeling that he should never see Lizzie Lorton 
again — as if she would be drowned in that 
smooth, bright, treacherous lake, and all their 
pleasant friendship be at an end for ever. 

" Miss Hogarth I persuade Mr. Wynter not 
to keep standing any longer !" cried Ainslie 
almost impatiently. 

" You had better come along with me, now 
at once, Mr. Wynter," said Grace obediently, 
and taking his hand as a big child with a lit- 



tle one. ^*Mr. Forbes will ride past us and 
tell Aggy to get the things ready ; but do you 
come now at once, else you will get your 
death of cold ; indeed you will 1" 

" I will take some dulcamara — some cam- 
phor," stammered Ralph, still looking at 
Lizzie, and forgetting that he had not his case 
of globules with him. 

"La! such foolishness!" cried Grace. 
" Better come with me and get your clothes 
dried, and a cup of tea or a glass of some- 
thing hot, instead of eating those mites of 
sugar-plums !" 

"Yes, do, Mr. Wynter !— good-bye !— do 
go 1" cried Lizzie, offering her hand, but not 
looking at him— looking at tlie lake instead. 
But the Lizzie Lorton who had rowed 
down the lake as calmly happy in the society 
of her friend as an affectionate sister might 
have been, and tlie girl who now gave him 
her hand, were as unlike aa if they had been 
two different women, with only color and 
outline kept the same. 

A look as if he was suffering acute pain 
crossed Ralph's pallid face ; but he had no 
help for it. If he would not make himself 
ridiculous, he must go, as they said, and leave 
her — ^leave her to her solitary journey home, 
and leave her so unlike herself. But this 
last pain was not acknowledged to himself: 
he believed that he was anxious only for her 
safety. 

" Take care of yourself, Miss Lorton !" he 
said, pressing heir hand tenderly, and with a 
long look of loving care. But Lizzie with- 
drew her hand abruptly, and did not give 
him even a smile for his loving gaze. He was 
not looking his best at this moment He was 
deathly pale— his face painted in with blue 
and white only ; his hazel eyes were red and 
watery; his hair hung lank and dripping 
about his cheeks ; and he was trembling with 
cold and nervousnes»*--al together he was un- 
hinged, and even the small amount of back- 
bone that he possessed was washed out of 
him. And the one thing which Lizzie Lor- 
ton worshipped was strength. 

" (Jood-bye," was her answer, made almost 
impatiently. " Do go away, it is so foolish 
waiting here ! Pray go, Mr. Wynter ! You 
have been saved from death once to-day. 
Don*t kill yourself with cold now — shivering 
in tliis manner !" 

"Yes, go, Mr. Wynter," urged Ainslie 
Forbes. 

" I'll make him, if he won't," laughed Grace, 
taking his arm between her two clasped 
hands, and so leading him off into the wood 
as a captive. 

" Let me assist you," said Ainslie, as Lizzie 
made a movement towards the boat. 

" Thank you," she answered, lingering and 
giving him her hand. 

But why did she linger ? and why should 
she accept the offer of help— she who priddl 
herself on her haughty independence? and 
this man too : only the superintendent of the 
mines, and not a " gentleman" ! — why should 
she smile when he offered her that which 
from any one else would have been a liberty, 
and accept a false pretence for the pleasure 
of remaining a moment longer in his com 
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pany? Ya^ely all this passed through her 
mind ; but hke a distant voice only, scarcely 
heard ; and she gave her hand to Ainslie, and 
let him assist her into the boat, as if she had 
been a gentle little girl used all her life to 
care and manly courtesy. 

** Tou make quite a picture 1" said Ainslie, 
as she seated herself; "and a beautiful one 
too !— one of the most beautiful I have ever 
seenr 

His hand was on the gunwale of the boat, 
ready to push her oflf ; and the sunlight slione 
full upon him as he stood bending forward, 
the bright drops still falling from his beard 
and clothes. His hat was off, and his rich 
black hair— as black as Lizzie*s own— glis- 
tened In the sun as it was tossed in curly 
masses rich and thick ; his eyes were dark 
and bright and tender, but with a laughing 
look in them as well, that lightened up his 
fkce like sunshine ; and the red line of the 
broad lip and the white luie of the gleaming 
teeth showed with increased vindness be- 
tween the shadowing curves of the dark 
moustache ^nd beard. Lizzie looked at him 
as she had looked at him before — taking in 
every feature as one takes in every point of 
a picture — the open forehead, the steady eyes, 
and the broad dark brows; the bronzed 
throat and hands, with the white skin show- 
ing almost as if the darkened tan had been 
pamted by a line, when the collar and wrist- 
Dands sometimes slipped aside ; even the 
purple shirt, and the little inch of scarlet 
against the armhole of the waistcoat, the 
. 'gold watch-chain across the pale f^j cloth, 
and the small bow of the purple tie — she 
noted every thing, with eyes and brain and 
heart, and thought that Ainslie Forbes, 
stand'mg there in the summer sunlight, was 
the ideal of her day-dreams, the thing she 
had so long looked for and expected. 

" I am not so beautiful as you are ; I am not 
so strong, and I am not heroic," she said im- 
pulsively. 

" Thank you !" said Ain3lie with a gallant 
smile ; and he held out his hand, which she 
leaned forward to take. " I would not have 
regretted being half-drowned to have had so 
pretty a compliment, and from so lovely a 
lady 1" 

He pressed her hand warmly ; he pressed 
it twice ; and Lizzie did not think him im- 
pertinent. And then he pushed off the skiff, 
and stood watching her for some time, as she 
pulled herself slowly through the blue water, 
once waving his hand as if to an old friend, 
with a smile of mingled amazement, admira- 
tion, and gratified vanity on his bronzed and 
handsome face. 

" A grand-looking girl 1" he said half aloud 
as she passed away ; " and by no means dis- 
inclined to a flirtation, I should say. I will 
have some fun with her.' I wonder who she 
isr 

But the only words which Lizzie could 
disentangle from the confusion 6f her mind 
were, " And the sons of God came down to 
see the daughters of men." 

"God protect her!" said Ralph Wynter 
below his breath, turning lonnd when he had 
reached a height to take yet another look at 



tlie small blue and white line gliding through 
the sunlit water. 

So she floated dreamily homeward, some- 
times singing in a low soft under-tone, and 
sometimes feeling as if tears must come — 
tears of a strange relief, of a vague and name- 
less happiness — ^tears sweeter than any joy 
she had ever known. 

The moon had come out, and the stars, and 
Ralph Wynter had long since been safe at 
home before Lizzie had locked the Lily to the 
Greyrigg pier. What she had been doing, 
and how the time had passed, she could nut 
tell ; but it was full into the soft gray of the 
early night before she found herself awake 
and at home. What made the moon so 
beautiful to-night ? What made the stars so 
living and so bright 7 Was it the day's past 
heat that gave such wonderful fragrance to 
the hyacinth-bells in the copse, and to the 
primroses on the bank? that drew out all the 
scents from grass and flowers as she walked 
slowly up the garden-path, till the air seemed 
voiceful and alive with perfume ? What had 
touched that plain unordered home of hers, 
so that it was now so beautiful to her ? and 
that the thought of leaving it, as she had so 
often prayed to do, was like the thought of 
death f How lovely it all looked 1 How de- 
licious a thing was life 1 How grateful she 
was that she was young and — ^yes, she knew 
it without vanity, knew it as she knew sim- 
ply that she was young— beautiful, and fit to 
love and to be loved I 

Dreaming her delicious dreams— walking 
in a misty heaven which no one now could 
close against her — feeling as if in the midst 
of poetry and music and noble statues and 
glorious pictures— Lizzie entered the house 
as a queen might have entered her palace. 
The chord had been struck and the master- 
note had sounded; for ^ood or for ill the 
revelation had been made and the lips so 
long athirst had stooped to the fountain 
wherein lay the secret of life. Who could 
say whether those waters were to be the 
waters of healing or of death ? whether that 
vague uncertain music would burst into a 
song of triumph filling the whole temple 
with its heroic hymn, or would die mourn- 
fully away in the sobbing dirges of despair J 
Who indeed 1 for when was it ever known if 
love was to be a blessing or a bale — the joy 
that opens heaven or the anguish that leads 
down to hell ? 



CHAPTER Vn. 

UNTO DEATH. 

Lizzie Lorton up and dressed at five ! she 
whom it was a daily struggle to get down to 
the nine o'clock breakfast, and who had to 
be " called" half a dozen times before she 
would begin to stir I What was the meaning 
of it ? She did not know : she only knew 
that she had scarcely slept through the night 
but had lain longing for the time when she 
might get up ana go out into the open air - 
on the lake, up the fells, into tlie highroad - 
any where, so that she was away from the 
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stijOine: walla of home. She only knew that 
Bhe felt suffocated and impri&oned here, and 
as if every hour of night was costing her some 
Yagae*chance of a nameless and undefined 
joy, dearer to her than her life. 

tTow she was dressed and ready for the 
day's events; for surely something must 
happen to-day I surely some happiness was 
coming to her f She could not feel as she did, 
for it all to run into the mere sand of her or- 
dinary life — for her mother and the children 
and the dull monotony of home to he the 
limits oi her beins as heretofore. No ; some- 
thing was prepanng for her, something beau- 
tifal and heavenlike ; and she felt as if she 
was -going now upon the way to meet it. 

Quietly she went downstairs, unlocked the 
hall-door, and stood under the porch, watch- 
ing' the morning sun lying on the tranquil 
lake, and flooding the long Ime of the western 
fells, while those to the east wore still veiled 
and tender as the light stole down them 
shyly. It was not often that Lizzie Lorton 
had seen the early morning, and the wonder- 
ful beauty before her overpowered her. She 
seemed to be living in another world to the 
dall barrenness which untU now had been 
her dwelling-place. It was the East ; it was 
Moore's Cdshmere ; it was the Sweet Waters 
where lovely Georgian women go to dream 
of love and perhaps to meet the beloved ; it 
was Eden; it was heaven — and the aneel 
who was to bear her company was hidden 
somewhere in the morning sunshine, watch- 
ing her and waiting for her. The marvellous 
freshness of it all! the young morning and 
the young spring-time— how full of present 
love, and promise for what the day would 
bring I ^ She stood there in a kind of ecstasy 
foe. many moments, till called back to herself 
by the falling of big teais on her ungloved 
hands. 

" I wonder why I am crying," she said to 
Herself, her tears still falling though her lips 
were smiling ; " why ! people would think I 
was unhappy if they saw me, and I am so 
happy — so happy to-day 1 I wish I always 
felt like this I" said Lizzie Lorton aloud, as 
she went through the ^rden and the dewy 
meadow to the lake-side and that precious 
little boat of hers, that she loved now — O, 
how she loved it I 

There it lay, moored as she had left it last 
night, and still strewed with the sweet-^le 
and withered wild flowers, flung in as Ralph 
Wynter had stepped across the thwarts to 
what might have been his death but for that 
glorious stranger. Among the flowers was a 
white narcissus which must have fallen from 
Ainslie's button-hole— as he stooped to push 
her off perhaps. She had not noticed it about 
him, and she had noticed everv thing. Be- 
sides, the Dowthwaites had them in their 
garden ; and there was none at the rectory, 
nor at Greyrigg. She took it up and put it 
within her dress, blushing as she did so, and 
feeling ashamed. Yet why should she feel 
ashamed ? why might she not wear a narcissus 
like any other flower? It was her favorite 
flower, and she was glad to have found one 
m the boat — ^that was alL Yet she felt it as 
a secret hidden there, all the same ; and ini 
8 



spite of her reasoning was none the less 
ashamed. 

How beautiful the lake looked this mom- 
inff ! how sweet and fresh the air I and how 
still every thing was I No one yet stirring 
visibly in the village ; no smoke-wreaths ris- 
ing from the chinmeys; no boy's whistle; 
nothing but the faint barking of some dis- 
tant farm-dog, the bleating of the sheep upon 
the fells, the happy song of the birds in the 
bushes, and the lowing of the kine in the 
meadows waiting for their milking. She 
seemed alone in the world ; alone with her 
dreams and all this delightful beauty. If 
she could always feel like this 1— if she might 
always be alone with her dreams and the 
day's unclouded beauty ! 

To get still farther away from the chance 
of any intrusive life breaking in upon her 
lonely joy she unlocked the boat, threw in 
the chain, and shot like an arrow into the 
lake; almost with the feeling that she was 
on an illimitable sea, and about to be carried 
to some island of the blessed to live in un- 
speakable glory for ever. 

Repeating to herself such scraps of poetiy 
as she coula remember ; thinking over scenes 
and characters in her favorite novels, and 
always giving one face only to the heroes and 
one heart to the heroines ; sometimes break- 
ing out into soft suiguig; as she had done last 
night, feeling that music and poetry alone 
could give any thing like expression to the 
vague ecstasy possessing her, she rowed 

intlj down towards the foot of the lake, 

lowing nothine and feeling alL 

The white mists were rising on the fells, 
and hanging about the rifts and passes of old 
Styebarrow, with that wonderful suggestion 
of love and human life which the tender 
morning mists convey. Green Coom, to 
which she every now and then turned her 
head, with a Joy in its beautv as new to her 
as all the rest, rose large and dim against the 
eastern sky. Not a marking was to be seen 
where yesterday evening the very tufls of 
gorse could be distinguished from the granite 
boulders round which they grew, and where 
the miners' huts, and the great water-wheel 
higher up, the sheep on the crags, the white 
faces of the bared rocks, each separate cas- 
cade of Hartlop beck, and each stunted bush 
growing by the rift the river made, were to 
be as clearly made out as if it had been a 
pamted picture close at hand. This morn- 
ing all had gone. A mass of purple and 
tender gray, with an undertone of crimson 
running through, it was like an enchanted 
inountain in an enchanted land, in the heart 
of which dwelt a mystery of love and loveli- 
ness ; something that lame yearned to reach, 
as if there lay the key of alL The whole 
thing was enchantment to her. Spirits and 
gnomes and &iries might have peopled this 
Langthwaite valley, and be now living in the 
midst of the mountains, for all of reality or 
likeness to her everyday world that it had ; 
and she said half aloud, " I will get up every 
day at five and row /down the lake to see the 
mists on Green Coom." 

Getting up at five o'clock in the morning 
to see the mists on Green Coom and to watch 
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tlie painting of the sunlight was all very well, 
poor Lizzie I but it is doubtful whether that 
would always lead into the enchanted land, 
and always people Langthwaite with angels 
and fairies in the place of its grosser human 
life. 

Before she well knew that she was down, 
she had neared the landing-place at the foot 
used by tlie Wastdale people— where they 
had landed yesterday. Hesitating a moment, 
and with the same feeling of shame that she 
had had before— blushing violently, as if she 
was watched and understood— she pulled the 
boat on shore, and stepped out on to the shin- 
gle. She looked curiously at all the traces 
left of yesterday's scene. She saw where 
Ainslie's horse had trampled up the stones, 
and where the sweet-gale was still crushed 
and broken where Ralph Wynter had lain, 
and Ainslie Forbes had knelt beside him, 
looking like one of those beautiful statues 
the Greeks used to worship — like a hero of 
another race ; she saw where Grace had torn 
her cloak upon the thorns, and where a small 
fragment of the blue woollen still hung on 
the branches amon^ the white May-flowers : 
here her boat had been drawn up; here 
Ainslie Forbes had stood, bending with that 
wonderful grace of the strong man, as he 
lingered, smiling, talking, lookmg at her so 
frankly, and as if he liked to look at her, be- 
fore he launched her on the still lake. She 
went over every incident again, every move- 
ment, every word ; and then she sat down on 
a stone, and looked into the lake, dreaming. 

Looking again at the crushed sweet-gale, 
something shmmg caught her eye. It was a 
signet-ring ; a sardonyx, with a hand holding 
a dart cut through the white band into the 
red beneath, and a motto, " Unto death,." be- 
low. 

" It must be his ring 1 It is not Mr. Wyn- 
ter's," said Lizzie quite aloud, as if to some 
one near hex ; and she took it up and passed 
her fingers over it caressingly. 

The blood-red hand holding the dart, and 
" Unto death " beneath, were like things one 
reads of in a novel, she thought : and seemed 
as if the^ meant something special to herself 
What did they mean ? Had she found one 
who was to be her friend unto death ?— or 
what did the words portend? She was in 
that highly-wrought state when every thing 
seems to bear a special meaning to oneself; 
as if she was standing on the threshold of 
some gi-eat event, waiting, waiting— fearing 
and yet hoping, and reading every chance 
occurrence as an omen^of the future coming 
on. 

Near to where she found Ainslie's ring was 
a small paper note-book. She took that up 
:also, and saw Ralph's handwriting inside. 
Sut though she put the ring on her watch- 
chain, and concealed it, like the flower, in- 
-dde her dress, she laid the little note-book on 
■Che stones again. She could not have let 
Balph Wynter know she had been down to 
the place of his misfortune at flve o'clock the 
next morning ; and besides, she did not care 
to secure his property. 

Lizzie stooa there on the shore, lingering 
about; now wandering through the little 



wood and on to the hich road for a few yards ; 
now sitting on the rocks watching the young 
morning strengthen into the day ; but linger- 
ing in an indefinite kind of hope— of what ? 
She knew not of what. And then, when the 
sun was beginning to lie heavy on the earth, 
she entered her boat again, and rowed back 
a little wearily ; coming up the garden-walk 
just as they were sitting down to breakfast — 
Mrs. Lorton in a placid state of wonder as to 
" where Lizzie could possibly be !" 

She did not vouchsafe many explanations. 
She simply told them she haa got up early, 
and had been on the lake ; to which Mrs. Lor- 
ton observed, "My goodness, Lizzie, what 
next, I wonder 1 Out till dark, and up at 
sunrif e— why, child, the skies will fall T' And 
her father, looking over his spectacles, added 
in his mild voice : " What 1 Lag-last up before 
the rest of the house 1 what oestrum strung you 
to that, my lazy lo ?" 

And as tliese were the only comments 
made, she did not enter into longer details ; 
but she told them instead all about Ralph*s 
misadventure yesterday, making much of 
Ainslie's heroism, if but little of himself per- 
sonally. She could not have told them that 
he was handsome or like a Greek statue I 
Even when Mrs. Lorton asked what he was 
like, she guarded her speech in a manner 
strange indeed for her, and merely answered : 
"Oil don't know. He is tall and dark, I 
think ; but I really scarcely know." 

" And a gentleman !" asked Mrs. Lorton. 

" I suppose so," Lizzie answered, *crimson- 
ing. 

" The superintendent of a small mme like 
that on Haverbrack can scarcely be a gentle- 
man," put in Captain Lorton, quietly. " I dare 
say he is one of these new men— decently ed- 
ucated, and enterprising, and all that, but not 
a gentleman." 

^*He is well-bred," said Lizzie, feiming 
to eat her toast with an unconcerned air, 
and speaking with apparent indifference, 
but in a voice more than usually harsh and 
deep. 

" So he may be — surface manner is easily 
acquired ; but for all that I don't suppose he 
is a gentleman," persisted Captun Lorton. 

And Lizzie did not reply. 

" We shall know him,! suppose," said Mrs. 
Lorton. 

" He is going to the rectory," Lizzie an- 
swered. 

" O, then we shall 1 We have so little so- 
ciety here that he will be an acquisition if he 
only knows how to behave himself," said Mrs. 
Lorton. 

" I don't think there is much doubt of 
that," said Lizzie, coldly. And the conversa- 
tion dropped. 

Still she could not rest. It was the child- 
ren's holiday time at this present moment, so 
that her hours were her own ; for she stoutly 
refused to help them in their play. She re- 
cognized her duties— if sullenly, yet she re- 
cognized ; but works of supererogation to the 
young Lortons were beyond Lizzie's code of 
morals. Leaving them to themselves then, 
perfectly indifferent as to whether she should 
be scolded at dinner-time or not, she went out 
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into the garden ; now wandering about the 
bit of tanglement called by courtesy a shrub- 
bery; now making a pretence to pick off 
dead leaves^ and pick up living weeds ; now 
sitting in the garden chair with a book in 
her hand as if reading— but always keeping 
within sight of the gate or the high road, 
fingering the narcissus or the signet-ring ly- 
ing within the violet folds of her muslin dress. 

As the hours passed, she became even more 
restless, and the exquisite delight of the morn- 
ing was fading gradually away. She began 
to get saddened and depressed, and when the 
two o'clock dinner came, eyery one remarked 
how pale she was, and how black about her 
eyes, and dispirited altogether. Neither 
could she eat, and she looked as if a harsh 
word or a kind one Would have equally 
thrown her into tears. 

" Getting up at five in the morning doesn't 
suit you, Lizzie dear," said Mrs. Lorton kindly. 
^' I am sure the mutton was delicious, and yet 
you sent your plate away almost untouched, 
and you are as white as a sheet Tou must 
have some medicine to-night if you don't look 
better, dear." 

** I am quite well, and getting up at five has 
nothing to do with it," Lizzie answered, pet- 
ulantly. 

She was always annoyed when Mrs. Lorton 
noticed her appearance or her appetite, or 
threatened her with medicine— which, how- 
ever, she never took. Any thing that sug- 
gested interference was a tremendous offence 
to Lizzie, and always had been. Mrs. Lorton 
was a messing, cosseting kind of woman, fond 
of &ncying that people were ill, that she 
might have the pleasure of doctoring them, 
and keeping them in bed on slops and horri- 
ble compounds of herbs and honey and the 
like. And when they got up again, she used 
to smile in her sweet contented way, and call 
the triumph of nature over her unpleasant 
assaults the effects of her good management ; 
for if they had not had that draught, or that 
pill, or that abominable posset, they would 
have been very ill, they would have just seen ! 
But Lizzie was inexorable and unmanageable 
on this as on most other points; and had 
never once passed under her stepmother's 
hands to be aoctored out of an indisposition 
into an illness. 

The day was dragging out to an intermin- 
able length. It was four o'clock now, and it 
seemed to Lizzie as if it ought to be night 
and bedtime. It had changed too from its 
early brightness to a dull monotonous gray, 
and her mood had changed with it : the old 
feeling of desolation and despair creeping 
over her like a blight The spring seemed 
to have gone, the flowers to have died ; the 
clematis round the porch was pale and scent- 
less, and death seemed creeping up through 
the veins of what had been such a bounding 
and a glorious life. But when it was just a 
little past four— still lingering by the gate- 
she heard the ringing of a horse s hoofs com- 
ing from the village on the road towards 
Greyrigg— Uie sharp ring of a well-trained 
riding-horse, very different from the heavy 
clatter of the clumsy "cobs" usual in the 
neighborhood. 



Her heart beat fast, her pale cheeks flamed, 
her eyes grew dark and brightened into 
eagernesa As she stood there, with the 
laurustinus making a softened background 
for her — her hat off, her black hair clustering 
about her face, her lithe figure bending foi^ 
ward, her attitude one of listening expecta- 
tion—she was indeed ** a beautiful creature," 
as Ainslie Forbes said below his breath as he. 
came up* to the gate, handsome, gallant, and' 
smiling. 

Then the fading joy renewed itself, and' 
Lizzie had nothing more to ask of life; 

'* I ought to apologize for intruding on you, 
Miss Lorton," said Ainslie, dismounting and 
tying his horse to a branch, while he opened 
the gate and came in as if he had been used 
for years to visit the Lortons as his equals ; 
" but I have not come on a purely selfish er- 
rand, though partly so. In the first place, 
how are you ? I need scarcely ask— -you are 
looking BO well 1 but I was anxious to see for 
myself that you had got safe home in your lit- 
tle skiff; and indeed, 1 am glad to see you 1" 

All this time he had been standing with 
her hand in his, holding it cordially— if not 
quite to the extent of pressing it, yet holding 
it longer and more warmly than was war- 
ranted by their slight acquaintance. 

" Thank you," said Lizzie ; " it was very 
kind of you to think of me at all." 

Even as she said the words, it struck her- 
self as stranee that she should thank a man 
" not a gentleman," for his courtesy to her — 
she usually so proud and haughty to all 
people I 

"1 am used to the boat," she continued 
hastily, not liking the echo which her incon- 
siderate speech left on her ear ; " and when I 
am alone 1 am never afraid nor in danger." 

"You are generally alone?" he asked, 
looking into her face, his question implying 
more than the mere words. 

She glanced up at him shyly. " Always — 
almost always," correctmg herself 

" How was it then that you were all toge- 
ther yesterday, and how did the mishap come 
about t" 

He had heard the story from both Grace 
and Ralph, but he wanted to hear her version 
of it 

" Mr. Wynter wndd come I" she cried im- 
patiently. "I was going to row Miss Ho- 
garth down the lake, and he would come 
with us, though I told him the boat was too 
small for three. He does not understand 
any thing about a boat, and he upset himself, 
— that was all !" disdainfully. She would not 
have used that tone in speaking of Ralph 
yesterday morning. 

" It was fortunate that I was passing at the 
time when yon came out upon me like an ap- 
parition — an apparition many men would 
have given their right hands to have seen !" 
said Ainslie, running his fingers through his 
hair. 

"It was indeed!-— and how brave you 
were— how strong 1" exclaimed Lizzie in her 
impulsive way. 

" Yes," said Ainslie quietly, " I am strong." 
His pride in his strength and courage and su- 
perior physical force altogether was Ainslie's 
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weak point, and Liiszie'B praises were like 
delicious music to him; " I am not to be 
praised for a little more daring than other 
men have pluck for/* he continued, ** for I 
can do so much more than other men can do. 
I do not know any one stronsfer than I am T' 

The girl turned towards him an eloquent 
face— but this time she checked herself be- 
fore she had committed to words the fervid 
admiration that found sufficient expression, 
as it was, in her eyes. 

" What eyes you have. Miss Lorton I they 
are Uie real starry eyes of poets," said Ains- 
lie Forbes. 

The color came Into her face, and she 
lowered them. 

" You must not flatter me," she said in a 
low voice. " I am not used to it." 

"No? I should have thought you had 
been," was his answer. 

There was a short space of silence after 
this, and then Ainslie continued — ^** And an- 
other reason why I took the liberty of call- 
ing here to-day was, I have lost mv ling, and 
I wanted to know if you had by chance seen 
it ? My last hope is that I dropped it some- 
where m your boat ; if I did not, it is at the 
bottom of the lake. I went down to the 
place this morning—** 

" Oh, did you ?". interrupted Lizzie in a 
tone of disappointment. " When ?" 

" About nine o'clock." 

** Oh," she said agam. 

" Why do you say * Oh,* m that voice ?** 
laughed Ainslie. 

*\C^othing. I did not mean to use any par- 
ticular voice,** she answered confusedly. 

** Were you there too ?** he asked ; " this 
morning, or when t** 

" This morning,*' she answered very bash- 
fully. • 

" By Jove, I wish I had seen you,** he ex- 
claimed. " At what time 7** 

" Quite early. It was only Aye when I 
went out.*' 

" Ah, you had the start of me. I was in 
bed and asleep like a rational creature at 
that time,** said Ainslie. " Are you in the 
habit of wandering about the country at five 
o'clock in the morning, pray?" he asked 
smiling. 

" No, indeed not I I got up this morning 
only because it was so beautiful, but I do not 
do it in general I think I shall, though," 
she added, and she blushed as she spoke. 
" It was so lovely, I think I shall take up 
the habit" 

" If you do, I will too,*' said Ainslie, " and 
perhaps I shall meet you sometimes." 

She turned away her head, half-glad, half- 
troubled. Was this right? she thought. 
Was she not very " b^d ** ? Would tliis 
stranger have dared to say so much if she had 
been what she ought to have been in con- 
duct ? ^ It was very delightful to be with him 
— she did not know why it was so delightful 
— ^but ought she to show her pleasure so 
plainly ? 

And even Ainslie, who had given into this 

- flirtation with a pretty girl who so evidently 

admired him, as a day's enjoyment in his new 

place of residence, even he seemed to think 



that matters were going too hx and &8t fbr 
prudence— not to speak of propriety, which 
was scarcely his affair— for he suddenly as- 
sumed a certain formality of manner quite 
different to what he had had before, when he 
asked, as if this was the pith of the whole 
matter, "Did you then by chance see my 
ring. Miss Lorton ?*' 

" Yes," she said, « 1 found it, and took it 
away with me." 

"Found it? where?" 

" On the shore where Mr. Wynter had been 
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Jid you overlooked his no^-book. How 
odd r* said Ainslie Forbes, watching her. 

She did not answer, but rather nervously 
drew out the watch-chain from her bosom — 
drawing out the flower she had placed there 
fts well, which AinsUe*s quick eye recognized 
as he stooped to pick it up — ana, unfastening 
the swivel, gave the ring into his hand. 

" Ten thousand thanks I" he cried. " This 
ring is the most precious thing I have, and 
was given me by the woman I loved the best 
m life.** 

The mrl blanched. 

" Indeed I*' she said huskily. 

"Yes— that ring was my dear mother's 
gift to me just before she died, and I wear it 
almost as a talisman. If I were to lose it, I 
should expect some great misfortune to hap- 
pen to me ; and if ever I marry, it shall be 
my betrothed ring— I mean I wiU give it to 
my love to wear until she is my wife.** 

"You ought to thank me then for restor- 
ing it to you,'* said .Lizzie with embarrass- 
ment 

" I do," he answered smiling— "but wha* 
could you have done with it ? It is too large 
for you." 

"is it ?" she said, looking down. 

During this conversation they had been 
standing near the gate, Lizzie dangling her 
hat in her hand, playii^ with its soft white 
feather, while he stood nearer to the gate, 
with his arm stretched all along the top bar. 

" I have been keeping you a most unreas- 
onable time," he then said. " I am really 
ashamed of myself, and much obliged to you. 
Miss Lorton, for your kindness to a poor waif 
and stray like me— but I must not impose too 
much on you.'* 

He held out his hand. She laid hers with- 
in it with a tremulous haste that was almost 
painful Was he going? was the night to 
come so soon ? 

" Will you not come into the house and 
see papa and mamma ?'* she asked hurriedly. 
" I told them of yesterday, and they were 
quite touched at your noble action. You . 
must not go without seeing them.** 

" Thank you,** he said with a bright smile. 
" I should like to know your family. * 

When tiiey came to the porch covered with 
clematis, Ainslie asked the girl to give him a 
spray — which she did, the prettiest and fresh- ^ 
est there. 

" Now we are quits,'* he said with mean- 
ing, glancing at the narcissus in her waist- 
band, where she had placed it when restored. 
* In the dra wine-room they found Mrs. Lor- 
ton in Uie easy-chair dozing peacefully— and 
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Idz^e had to touch her arm twice oeiore she 
could rouse her. 

** She would Bleep all day long if she was 
allowed to do so," she said contemptuously^— 
** she is so fearfully indolent." 

And Ainslie, stilick by her voice and man- 
ner, thought to himself,* " The young lady 
has a temper, at all events, however beautiful 
she mav be." 

" This is Mr. Forbes, mamma," said Lizzie, 
when she had at last succeeded in rousing 
her stepmotheiv-" the gentleman I was tell- 
ing you of, who saved Mr. Wynter's life 
yesterday." 

** Ah indeed T' said Mrs. Lorton, smiling 
sweetly while she settled her cap which had 
fallen half off her head, and sat now all awry, 
like a soldier's foraging cap. " I am glad to 
see you, Mr. Forbes," offering her fat white 
dimpled hand : '* we were all quite overcome 
when Lizzie told us how you had saved our 
dear young rector's life at the risk of your 
own— <^and we all feel that we should be 
grateful to you." 

" Not quite at the risk of my own !" 
laughed Ainslie. ** I am too good a swimmer 
to be drowned in smooth water." 

" You seem as if you could do everything," 
cried Lizzy abruptly. 

He smiled complacently. **Most things 
that other men can do," he answered with af- 
fected carelessness. ** I have had a thorough 
training in all athletic sports and exercises, 
and I may say not many men can surpass 
me." 

" Ah I that is the kind of life for a man ! 
—the only life worth living I" cried the girl 
enthusiastically. 

But Mrs. Lorton, with a kindly thought to 
her dear young rector who could not even 
mount a horse, said a little gravely : " Tes, 
It is very nice, I am sure ; but some men are 
not .strong enough to be clever at such things, 
and yet th^ are very nice too I " 

"Yea; Mr. Wynter for instance," said 
Ainslie. " He is not quite the model for an 
athlete, and yet what a fine fellow he seems 
to be I" 

*• Ah I you may say that I" cried Mrs. Lor- 
ton warmly. " H!e is an angel, and his mother 
is an angel too T' 

" I am just going there now," said Ainslie. 
;* I want to see for myself that he is no worse 
for his yesterday's trouble; and I suppose 
that I shall see Mrs. Wynter too." 

" Give her my love," said Mrs. Lorton. 

•* And yours f " he asked, turning to Lizzie. 

"If you please," she answered, not so 
warmly as her mother had spoken. 

"AndtoMr.Wynterr 

This was said to both ladies together. 

"Certelnly," cried Mrs. Lorton. "Mr. 
Wynter is a great darling with us all. He 
and Lizzie there are the greatest friends, of 
course — that is only natural— but we all love 
him." 

" So does he you," said Ainslie, laughing a 
little maliciously. " He was quite eloquent 
yesterday at Dale Head on the virtues of the 
&mi1y, and especially on the virtues and 
charms of Miss Lorton. 

" He is very kind, but he need not have 



given himself the trouble of tpeaking of mo 
at all !" said Lizzie haughtily. 
. She was desperately annoyed at the. im- 
pression that Ainslie seemed to have of the 
intimacy and regard between her and x)oor 
Ralph, only yesterday her " brother ;" and 
especially annoyed against her mother for 
her foolish speech. But she dared not say 
any thing more at the moment. She only, 
promised herself that " if Mr. Forbes had ta- 
ken any absurd idea about Mr. Wynter, she 
would most thoroughly undeceive him be- 
fore many days were past !" 

Some more talk followed — and through it 
all Ainslie was constantly turning up as the 
hero, and praised and flattered by both mo- 
ther and daughter as if he had really per- 
formed an act of dangerous daring in swim- 
ming a few yards into a perfectly still lake, 
to rescue a man not half his size nor weight 

All of which fed that dangerous weakness 
of hiB, his vanity, till he almost himself be- 
lieved that he had really done magnificently, 
and deserved well of Langthwaite, as Mrs. 
Lorton and that lovely flatterer so often said. 
For after all, risk or no risk, a life was some* 
thing to have saved, he thought — ^it was a 
godlike thing to do let who would be the 
doer — and it was not often that a man had 
the opportunity of doing any thing so im- 
portant So that, if not exactly heroic by 
the amount of danger he had run personally, 
he was heroic by the largeness and import- 
ance of what he had done, and the praises 
showered on him so liberally were only his 
due. It was a large thing— an heroic thing 
— ^a noble thing— and he deserved well of his 
fellow men, and was not over-praised at 
Qreyrigg ; and though of coutbc women al- 
ways exaggerate and talk bosh, still in the 
mam they were right— he, Ainslie Forbes 
was a gallant fellow, as gallant as he was 
handsome ; and he knew he was that, not be- 
ing blind, he said, when he looked in the 
glass, or caught the. reflection of his figure in 
the sunlight 

But if the Lortons' praises exalted him in 
his own esteem and made him twice as vain 
as he was before, what then was his self-sat- 
isfaction at the rectory, when Mrs. Wynter 
wept OYtT him, and called him her other son, 
and thanked Qod for the blessing of his brave 
young life — when Ralph, expansive and 
moved beyond his natural self, said he 
would hold him as his brother for life, and 
that nothinj^ would ever be too much to show 
his gratitucfe for the wonderful act of heroism 
performed ? when he found himself received 
at once into the very intimacy of their lives, 
— and that, not as a pleasant stranger who 
must wip by long probation the esteem 
which no previous knowledge warranted, but 
as a son of the house— as a benefactor to 
these so much his social superiors ? Amslie 
was a fine-hearted fellow in many things, but 
the fault we know of obscured at this mo- 
ment all his better qualities ; and even a mo- 
ther's gratitude could not blind Mrs. Wyn- 
ter's quiet eyes, nor make Ralph feel that his 
saviour was exactly the mau'he would have 
chosen for his bosom friend had he had a 
choice in the matter. And yet they were 
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both conscious of the real worth nndemeaih 
this "top crust" of conceit, as Jobby called 
it ; and as both were of the rather rare class 
of Christians who voluntarily " think no 
eyil " they accepted the good and did their 
best to Ignore the eyil, when appraising their 
new friend mentally. 

Too sudden a draught may intoxicate the 
coolest head, and this had been a sudden 
'draught to Ainslie. From having been a 
fitranffer of not too elevated social i)o&ition, he 
ibund himself all at once on the pinnacle of 
social success. Admitted as an equal to 
Qreyrigg and the rectory— the only aristo- 
cratic houses in the place ; made much of and 
renowned — ^why the very village boys point- 
ed to him as he rode through Langthwaite, 
and called to one another, " Here*8 P chap as 
pu*ed our priest frae t* watter J"— Lizzie Nor- 
ton, so beautiful, and a "gentleman's*' 
daughter, evidently taken with him, and rea- 
dy to cast herself at his feet— his lines had 
indeed fallen in pleasant places by reason of 
—his miserable little Haverbrack mine ; and 
as he rode homewards that day, he more than 
once said to hunseli^ " Perhaps the turning 
pomt of my life has come, and the Ul luck of 
the family is gomg to change I" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THB VE8TBY. 

It was time for the ill luck of the Forbes 
family to change. It had pursued them with 
a steadiness which the superstitious might 
have almost said was fate; and it never 
seemed tired of pursuing them. Bit by bit 
eveiything had gone wrong with them ; their 
surest prospects had been destroyed by some 
quite unforeseen accident ; speculations, which 
had answered well in the hands of others, 
failed so soon as they invested ; if they placed 
their money in a bank, the bank was sure to 
break and pay no dividend ; if they bought 
a fiourisliing business in a prosperous town, a 
railway was certain to swamp their market, 
or to take away their custom ; whatever the^ 
touched crumbled to pieces, reason or none ; 
and struggle as they might, they could never 
break the web of misfortune in which they 
were entangled. 

Then there had been untimely deaths 
among thein. One by one the heads and 
mainstays of the family had died at the very 
moment when things seemed to be mending ; 
but the mending depending only on that one 
life ; thus sinkmg the survivors still lower in 
the social scale — ^till now Ainslie was left 
xlone in the world to make iiis own way as 
best he could, unassisted by family influence, 
md unsupported by family love. / < 

He was absolutely alone and absolutely 
penniless, save what income he could earn by 
his own exertions. His father, who had been 
a gentleman's steward— and glad to be even 
that, as 80 much between him and the work- 
house—had been dead these ten years ; and 
his mother had died about four years ago, 
and with her her income — a life-interest in a 



small property left her by her father : and he 
had neither brother nor sister, and no cousins 
that he knew ofl To be sure he had heard 
rumors of a far-away connection of his, a Miss 
Elcombe who lived in London ; but she was 
only one of his grandfather's sister's race, so 
that he did not stand very near to her, and he 
really knew nothing of her— not even her age 
nor her condition. Bevond this rather shad- 
owy connection, then, he knew of no one in 
whose veins ran the same blood as his own. 
He did not fret for that. Sufficient to himself 
he wanted no one as a moral support, how 
glad soever he would have been of mfluential 
patronage. 

Quick, intelligent, ambitious, and self-con- 
fident, he was just the man to rise ; and Just 
the man, heaven help him I to be damaged by 
any success that was not won with earnest 
struggle, and after the wholesome preparation 
of disappointment. He was a man who, for 
his sours health, needed to be scourged by mis- 
fortune and disciplined by humiliation ; else 
the evil taint that was in him would increase 
and spread until it had leavened all the rest. 
Any Uiing like sudden elevation would sim- 
ply be his ruin. Even now the foolish little 
glory which he had gained in a small country 
society showed where the weak spot was; 
and the vanity which had always been his 
worst enemv was more than ever rampant, 
bringing with it a certain insolence and swag-- 
ger Uiat sat not ungracefully upon the hand- 
some fellow, simply because he was so hand- 
some and bright, but that any true friend 
would have been sorry to see, and that his 
truest friend would have striven to put down. 

Fresh from the applause and friendliness of 
Qreyrigg and the rectory, he was scarcely so 
frankly cordial with tlie Dowthwaites when 
he got home as he had been at first ; a dash 
of high-handed superiority — what Jobby 
called "bumptiousness" — covering his ad- 
dress ; in justice it must be said, quite uncon- 
sciously to himself But the old man, sitting 
smoking his pipe in the inele nook, ana 
laughing in his sleeve at the daftness of young 
folk whose heads were no steadier than Uie 
" clocks " in the fields, saw the change well 
enough; and understood all about it when 
Ainshe told him where he had been, and that 
he was to dme at the rectory some day soon 
— the day was not fixed yet— launching out 
into quite enthusiastic praises of the new rec- 
tor and his mother, and speaking as if they 
were his friends especially, and he had Ihe 
right of an equal to praise them. 

**Ay, ay, lad I" said the old man in his 
slow monotonous voice, " like enough. Nowt 
maks sic a fine face as a lile lock smoor o' 
paint on ane's ain. Thou'lt gang wi't new 
mon ban' an' glove boo, I'se warran ye 1" 

"I am sure that the better I knoW Mr. 
Wynter, the more I shall approve of him,'* 
said Ainslie erandly. 

Jobby smiled. 

" Weel. it's a queer day for Lanethut when 
twa foreigners can set thin^ a* sixes an' 
sebens f this gaitr— t'ane wi' his schemes, and 
t'ither wi' his warks 1 But times is queer 
iverv place. We'se coom to t' tail eend o't 
aula ways, and I'se vexed for't." 
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" Mr. Wynter 'will do the place a world of 
good, Mr. JDowthwaite/' said Ainslie. 

'*Ye think sae? I think he'll do it a 
world o' ill," Jobby answered. " Not that 
Fse owt to say agin hisself. He*s a fine yoong 
mon eneugh, and Tse bo bound means weel ; 
bat he div n't ken Langthat, an* I du." 

** But he only wants what is good for every 
place, Langthwaite or not ; and I cannot say 
but that I think a little rubbing up will be a 
monstrous improvement to you all. Tou 
must move with the times, Mr. Dowthwaite. 
And all that our rector wants is to get things 
diip-shape, and like the rest of the world." 

*'Mappem; but he winna get what he 
wants, said Jobby with a dry laugh, mindful 
of hill own " kingship." " Lo ve noo — see 
here — wha's at his back ? I'hyser, and 
thou'rt nowt ; our Mark here, and he's nobbut 
a lad wi' nae mair power nor my yoi^ng gallo- 
way in t' intake ; and that dan scatterbrain 
Luke Hoggard yonder ; and he's gitten nae 
mair. But .Luke 'ILnot carry t' parish nor t' 
vestry neither agin me : and I'se not ane o't 
new mak. I'll gang any length i' reason, but 
Fd leifer be hanged oot o't road a' togither 
nor see t' ould church rived and raved aboot 
as Mr. Wynter wants ; and I for ane '11 niver 
darken t' doors agm, if a' t' lads an' lasses in 
t' parish are to strike oot t' psaulms like a set 
o' play-actors. I like the young parson gaily 
weel, out I lik t' auld place better ; and he 
has to coom doun a peg or twa afore he and 
I cottons top:ither. Ye may tell him what I 
say, an' ye've a mind. I'se got to tell him 
myseV when t' time cooms." 

'* Hoot, father 1 ye'U be reasonable like other 
folk. Barking dogs never bite, remember!" 
said Mark good-temperedly. 

*' Ay, my lad : but it's best to let sleeping 
dogs lie, ye ken." 

" But, father, sakes alive I a new man must 
have new ways," Mark answered. 

** Tis ; and young cocks must hae t' combs 
on 'em cut when they craw ower lood," said 
Jobby. 

" All right, father ; but who is to fix what 
is ower lood ^—the old cocks ?" asked his son 
laughing. 

" Wha better, lad ?" 

" Well, I don't know about that I If the 
old always cut the combs of the young, we 
should be in a poor way, I'm thinking." 

" Maybo ye wad, my lad," returned his fa- 
ther ; " but, poor way or nin, t' new priest 
shall not craw over Langthut while I'se gitten 
a crop o' my ain : thof ' I like him gaily 
weel, as I said afore, and hae nae call agin 
him. But I'se my duty to do, lad, and I'll 
do't wer't iver sol" 

He showed what he meant by doing his 
duty at the next vestry-meeting, when he set 
himself in opposition to every scheme pro- 
posed by the new rector. The question first 
taken was that of the church, and what re- 
pairs were necessary, and what the parish 
would give toward its thorough "restora- 
tion," and if they would consent, quietly and 
amix^bly, to a reconstruction andreallottment 
of the pews. 

Luke Hogarth spoke in favor of the plan, 
and dilated not a little on the pride of Lang- 



thwaite in having as fine a church as there 
would be hi the country ; and Wilkm Yan- 
wath followed suit— both speaking '^fine 
Cumberland," and both a little conceitedly— 
the one with the swagger of the new-made 
man, and the other witn the secret importance 
of the modemly educated and well-descended 
one. And then Jobby took up the word, 
speaking in his low, ouiet, inflexible voice, 
but with an air of innuence and authority 
that even at the time struck Ralph as a most 
singular study. 

Repairs ? the church wanted no repairs — 
"alile lock o' whitewash nows and thens 
mappem," he said, " but nowt mair ; and that 
pot ower oft" As for the " restoration," aa 
it pleased some folk to call rivino^ a thing to 
bita — as for groined roof, scraped walls, cor- 
bels, crockets, finials, lecterns, open pews, 
and stalls, organ-loft and organ, stained win- 
dows, candlesticks, and new furniture— Jobby 
did not go frantic : that was not in his way ; 
but he was more emphatic and stilf-necked 
than he had ever been seen befoi-e. Partly 
perhaps because this was the first time any 
stronger will had come into collision with his 
own; the first time he had felt his throne 
shaken, and his sceptre crossed. Until now 
the priest had been merely his foremost sub- 
ject ; now he was his rival, and threatened to 
be his deposer. So that he was " like to bo 
stiff," as Wilkm said, speaking of the meeting 
afterwards. 

When Mr. Wynter reminded him that he 
could get a faculty from the Bishop empow- 
ering mm to make what alterations he chose 
Independent of the parishioners' consent or 
aid, he answered — ^addressing the meeting, 
not answering the clergyman — ^that if Mr. 
Wynter liked to do it, and could get power 
from the Bishop as he said, why he must an* 
he'd a mind ; but he should pay for it out of 
his own pocket, so far as he, Jobby, and the 
parish as bound by the vestry went Daft 
folk might give what they would, if collec- 
tions were made ; but the pari^, as a parish, 
should not give a farthing. And much good 
might it do Mr. Wynter, when he got the old 
church to his liking ! It would be something 
like parting with the pudding for the sake 
of the pudding-bag, said Jobby grimly, if he 
found, as he would find, that not a man in 
Langthwaite would go into his fine new 
place. It would be his church, not theirs ; 
and he had always believed that the byre 
was for the cows not for the hind, and that 
the church was for the parish and not for the 
priest As for himself, he swore— and he 
rapped out an oath that would have cost him 
ten shillings, at the least, for it was to the 
full as big as two of ordinary size— he would 
never darken the old church again, if once 
they turned it inside out, as they were talk- 
ing of. A rate for repairs ? Yes, when the 
slates were taken off, they should be put on 
again; and when the clock was wrong, it 
should be set right ; but a rate for these new 
farlies— not a orass farthing 1 said Jobby 
Dowthwaite of Wastdale, bringing his huge 
hand down with ap emphasis that settled the 
matter. Very little discussion was needed 
after this. Jobby's word was held conclu 
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Bive, and the rector was beaten on the ** res- 
toration." 

Then they tamed to the matter of Davie 
Alcock and Michael Jordison, and the i>ro- 
priety of giving the two old fellows a retiring 
pension, and appointing vounger men in 
their stead. And here again Wastdale Jobby 
was the obstructive. He stood gallantly bv 
his old friends, and would not hear of their 
dismissal. Whv should they be turned off? 
he asked. Davie was well enough for them 
all these years ; they knew what he said, and 
if they did*nt, they ought to look in their 
books and then they could see for themselves ; 
and what more did thev want? It was 
downright heathenish to disturb the two old 
men after theyhad served the parish these 
many years. Why it would break the hearts 
of them, not to speak of taking the very 
bread out of their mouths. Both was Tpost a 
darrack, or dav's work ; and what 1 Michael, 
he had noboay but his sister to see to him, 
and since the old parson died Pe^gy had lost 
7ier livin^,'and the grocery business wasn*t 
over gracious ; and Davie was even worse off, 
for Nannie was '^nobbut a puir feckless 
pleenin' body," and he had her to support as 
well as himself. They would have to come 
on to the parish if deprived, for that was just 
the long and short of the " pension " pro- 
posed. And why should they be turned out ? 
Davie was held to be a grand scholar in hb 
day, and surely plain reading and writing 
had not changed &om what it used to be ; 
and Michael could make a grave with the 
best of them yet. He hoped he would make 
his, said Jobby ; if he died before the old 
chap, he would leave word with them as 
would mind, that Michael and only Michael 
was to hap him up. No, there was no call to 
dismiss either of them ; tiiey had done their 
work well when they were in fuller fettle 
than now, and had served the parish honestly, 
and it was thankless like to forget it now, 
and tunf against them because they had got 
a few years more to their backs, -and folk 
wanted change just for the sake of change. 

So this point too Jobby carried ; though 
more voted against him and for the rector 
than had done before ; there being many in 
the meeting who would have had»no objec- 
tion to take the offices themselves, if so be 
that Davie and Michael could be ** got shot 
of" quietly. 

As to the charities, they too did well 
enough. If they were not administered quite 
to a body's mind, no one but Mr. Wynter had 
aught to say against them : and if the people 
who had the benefit did not complain, the 
parson need not No good was got by pul- 
ling things to bits in this gait ; and no good 
was got out of all these new-fisishioned fan- 
cies. Old things were best — a body knew 
what he had to trust to then ; he knew the 
best and worst, and might act according. He 
was an auld-ways man himself, and he 
thanked God for it, and Langthut was an 
auld-ways place, and as long as he was alive 
and had a tongue in his liead he would do 
his best to keep it what his forbears had made 
it The Wasd^le Doothuts had always been 
men who had stood shoulder to woulder 



with their fiiends and had never turned their 
backs on their foes ; and he was past any 
thing else now. He asked Langthwaito 
whether it wanted to shame the forbears on 
it by going after strange ways like a flock of 
sheep drove by a colleyt They might if 
they^d a mind, but they wouldn't get a 
Dowthwaite amon^ them. 

And then he spoke of what had been rank- 
ling in his mind from the beginning: the 
administration of the sacrament out of course 
— once a month, gude Lord I — the change 
from an afternoon to an evening service ; the 
new manner of singing— certain psalms be- 
ing chanted that were always ssdd before ; 
the " heathenish " service on the eve of €k>od 
Friday, and the sacrament then too, in real 
imitation of the Last Supper—" was iver sic 
like wickedness heerd tell on ?" said Jobby, a 
tittle more excitedly than was usual with 
him; the Sunday-school, as it was called, 
" tormenting t' puir bairns wid nae eend o* 
clashes and fashes ;" in all of which matters 
be said he thought it would have been more 
respectful in Mr. Wynter, who was nobbut a 
young man and a stranger, to have ast leave 
before he took such liberties on himself 
Lan^hut was not used to a stranger ruling 
o' this gait, and Mr. Wynter would find may 
be that he wasn't quite strong enough to 
play at spin top with every thin^ as he liked. 

To which sentiment the meetmg assented 
with noisy applause ; and then old Jobby sat 
down, having relieved his mind, opposed his 
se^-wall of negations to the tide-wave of in- 
surrections threatening to swamp his old - 
kingdom, and fiourishS his sceptre for the 
last time. Mr. Wynter was beaten on every 
point, and the dalesman was still " king of 
Langthwaite," with but two rebels, Luke 
Hogarth and Wilkin Yanwath. Yet Mark 
was in love with Grace, and Wilkin " was 
thinking about " Elcy. 

Though outvoted m the vestry, Ralph was 
not to iZ put down without farther struggle. 
If Langthwaite would not see its own good, 
it must be compelled by main force. With 
great self-command he kept his temper 
through it all ; combating their rude attacks 
with sweetness and patience, meeting their 
prejudices which were not arguments with 
his clear statements and higher views ;' and 
by the hardest of all the exercises of Chris- 
tian charity, courtesy to ignorance in power, 
gaining more in personal esteem than he lost 
m official infiuence. Langthwaite did not go 
with him, because Langthwaite was ignorant 
and obstinate and satisfied with its own dirty 
miserable self, and did not wish to be en- 
lightened nor improved; but neither Lang- 
thwaite nor Jobby refused to see the moral 
beauty of the man whose schemes for their 
advancement stank in the nostrils of them 
all. 

The Bishop still remained as the ultimate 
appeal, and here Balph had no difficulties to 
contend with. A faculty would soon settle 
the matter of the church ; his court could 
dispose of old Davie, if indeed he could not 
be tempted by a sufficiently liberal pension 
to vacate his squave wooden box in favor of 
some one who could read ; Jordison must be 
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left to the parishioners— ft sexton was not 
quite a Bishop's subject; but he too might 
8urely be bribed into a quiet resignation, 
which would be better for both pastor and 
parishioners, and would save a world of 
heart-burning. The Charities Commissioners 
would see to the mal-administration com- 
plained of; time, patience, and increase of 
personal influence with the increase of per- 
sonal knowledge, and the moral effect of 
education and high principle, always sure if 
not always swift, would m the end move the 
parish, specially on minor points. 

For the rest— for the Sunday-school, read- 
ing room, lending library, and church im- 
provements, on all of which subjects Ralph 
spoke to his diocesan as a son to his father- 
he must pay for them, his Lordship feared, 
out of his own pocket and the pockets of his 
friends if determined to have them now. 
From what he knew of the parish it was 
more than doubtful if a pound would be 
raised there — and if any, it would be such a 
mere trifle as not to be appreciable. He him- 
self put his name down for a handsome sum 
for the church ; but he advised a little delay 
in the other things ; and perhaps by judi- 
cious management and by being careful not to 
unnecessarSy woimd their prejudices, while 
of course keeping to his principles, Ralph 
might gain a certain amount of public sup- 
port, which would make the whole thing 
easier. 

" Else I much fear, Mr. Wynter," said the 
Bishop, " that when you have done all this 
for the parish, and have made it outwardly 
the model village you propose, you will be 
in the position of the man who cast his pearls 
before swine — ^youknowto what result The 
church certainly; and the Sunday-school, 
taught, wherever you can muster the children, 
at present, in a hired room if need be ; and 
let the rest stand over." 

Wise counsel, if unpalatable to a man en- 
thusiastic and earnest as was the rector of 
I^ngthwidte ; but he accepted the decision 
with unquestioning obedience, and returned 
home with a mind made up as to his course, 
and prepared to meet the cost gallantly. He 
and his mother consulted together as to how 
much could be honestly spared of their joint 
fortune, and who they thought they might 
rely on for assistance, and fbr how much. 

Ralph said he was sure of so much— a 
small sum certainly — from Luke Hoearth; 
and A. and B. and C. and D. — ^naming friends 
of their own — ^would give each so and so; 
but Luke Hogarth was the only Langthwaite 
man to be depended on, and his contribution 
would be but a drop in the ocean, and simply 
valuable in a moral sense. Then he sud- 
denly said — 

" There is this Miss Elcombe, who owns 
the Plosh — she is in London they say, and 
consequently cannot be so ignorant and pre- 
judiced as the people here ; perhaps she wiU 
give something." 

" If she is rich surely she will," said Mrs. 
Wynter. 

'* I wish I could get her address T' cried 
Ralph. 

^ Does no one here know it f ' 



VI think not Stay. Wilkin Yanwath 
may. She is heir-at-law to old Admiral 
Sinclair, who died at the Plosh about a year 
ago, and Wilkin furnished the funeral ; so he 
may know^y a mere chance where she 
lives." 

^ Ask and see." 

"I will," said Ralph. 

And when he did ask, he found that Wil- 
kin Yanwath had the address of the lady's 
lawyers, though not of herself; a fact which 
he made into a deep mystery, as implying 
something quite beyond the public mind, ana 
which he begged Mr. Wynter not to mention, 
as he did not wish it to get about. Through 
them, then, Ralph wrote to his unknown 
parishioner setting forth the needs of the 
parish, his own intentions, and — very ten- 
derly touched, as a thorough gentleman would 
touch on such a matter— his opinion as to 
the duties owing from a parishioner and a 
landowner to the parish and her property. 

It was then decided that the rector should 
go up at once to London, to arrange about 
plans, estimates, architect, workmen — and 
selling out : as matters stood the most neces- 
sary arrangement of all. He had put his 
hand to the plough, and it was not a trifle 
that should make him draw back. He had 
determined that Langthwaite church should 
be the most beautiful in the country, not even 
excepting the " lake-country cathedLral ;" and 
he was equally determined that the parish 
should be the best administered and the best 
ordered. He would keep strictly to the ru- 
bric, and not offend old prejudices more 
than he could help ; but he intended to have 
his services ordered in a thorough-going An- 

flican manner — ^with prayers and responses 
nely intoned, with every chant brought up 
to perfection, and with the church seasons 
well marked. His whole heart was in his 
work, and he was living for his idea ; the 
sole disturbing influence that ever broke its 
integrity— the dark eyes and flushing cheeks 
of Liz^e Lorton of Greyrigg. 



CHAPTER IX 
uzzib's lovb. 

The rectory dinner-party of which Ainslie 
had spoken to the Dowthwaites was still to 
take place. It had been postponed, first on 
account of Mrs. Wynter, who was rather 
more suffering than usual, and so was unable 
to receive her son's guests, and then because 
of Ralph's absence from town. 

In the mean time Ainslie lost neither op- 
portunity nor standing. He often rode over 
to the village, where the boys still pointed 
him out as ** t * chap wha'd fettled oop our 
parson ;" and he often called at the rectory, 
where he ever found a welcome and whole- 
some talk from the invalid — sometimes more 
wholesome than exhilarating, he used to 
think, when the sun was very bright and 
the sentiment of outside life more abounding 
than usual. ^ 

And once he had called at Greyrigg, where 
he was introduced to Captain Lorton, and. 
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pronounced after his departure ''decidedly 
not a gentleman 1— a handsome, intelligent, 
and fairly mannered young man, but wanting 
the hall-mark all the same ; a man who could 
not have lived an hour at our mess table/' said 
Captain Lorton who, for all his shyness and 
studious habits, was one of the proudest men 
in a quiet way to be met with any where. - 

Ainslie had not called there again. He 
had no reason for doing so, as he constantly 
met Lizzie in her solitary rambles somewhere 
on the Wastcote road when he came into 
Langthwaite : which did as well as going to 
the house, and was less likely to cause re- 
mark. For of course he did not go to see the 
dry old Captain, who had taken no pains to 
conceal his high-class disdain, and who did 
not intend to patronize him. WTiy should 
he ? " Not a gentleman," and living five miles 
away, he had no possible kind of claim on his 
hospitality, thought Captain Lorton proudly ; 
wh^^ should he plague himself with an uncon- 
genial stranger simply because he had saved 
Kalph Wynter from drowning ? 

Kor did Ainslie go to see fat sleepy Mrs. 
Lorton, with her placid smile and labored 
breath, who had always an uncomfortable 
kind of feeling against him as if he was a rival 
somehow to her dear young rector ; nor yet 
the " imps," who were rude rather than spir- 
ited, and mischievous rather than brave. He 
went to look smiling into the great brown 
eyes that looked up at him with such elo- 
quent admiration — to hear the deep voice 
praise him with a girlish candor which be- 
trayed more than she herself knew, and in 
tones the very harshness of which lent great- 
er force and a kind of rugged intensity to her 
words— he went to hear himself called a hero 
and the noblest of his sex, because he had 
played off a pretty piece of melodramatic gal- 
lantry, stood six feet high — ^military standard 
^had a handsome face and a picturesque 
head, was well built, tall and athletic, had 
laughing eyes and a saucy smile — ^was dash- 
ing, vain, good-tempered, and affectionate. 
He went to enjoy his jrouth in these warm 
June days by flirting with a pretty girl who 
gave him back rich /ruits for a few summer 
rose-leaves flung thoughtlessly into her lap, 
and who accepted a glittering show as so 
much sterling gold. And wh€n he met her 
by the wayside, and turned off with her 
through the lanes to find some shady nook 
among the trees, or in the flowery fields, 
where no one was likely to pass, while telling 
her how beautiful she was, and offering him- 
self to her praises, he forgot that he was 
*' not a gentleman," and not her equal, but a 
mere penniless worker outside her sphere 
altogether, and unable to be ever nearer to 
her than he was now — he forgot all but the 
intoxication of the moment, with the tri- 
umph and the excitement, the pleasure and 
the gratified vanity that it brought. 

But with her all was as deep and earnest as 
with him it was a mere summer pastime— in 
a word it was the old unequal story of flirta- 
tion and love, and the acceptance by the in- 
tenser nature of surface for depth. 

And yet Ainslie was not wholly to blame, 
in that he was not so much the seeker as the 



found. Was it his doin^ that he so often 
came upon Lizzie sauntering dreamily by the 
wayside, as he cantered about the lanes and 
roads on his bright bay mare ? was it his do- 
ing that she seemed to have an almost in- 
stinctive knowledge of his days and hours, 
and to order her life by his goings ? And 
when he met her, and saw how her pale 
cheeks flamed and her dark eyes drooped as 
he came nearer — ^when she laid her small 
g:loved hand in his and came close up to the 
side of his bonny bay, caressing the arching 
neck, and lingering as if her very life was 
there — what could he do but dismount and 
remain with her ? What could any man do 
but accept such pleasant chances when they 
offered ? He might be to blame perhaps for 
accepting them so often; and love-making 
with no serious object as the issue is by no 
means a noble amusement ; but he was young 
and she was beautiful — he was facile imd she 
was frank— and, God help us all ! the best of 
us are but poor creatures, and which among 
us has so much surplusage of virtue that he 
can afford to condemn others? Given the 
same temptation, and who. would have act- 
ed with more reserve and prudence. 

" Reserve and prudence " with Lizzie were 
words without weight, almost without mean- 
ing. She felt, therefore she expressed — ^she 
loved, and she did not conceal. During these 
late weeks her life was like some divine dra- 
ma, with heaven itself for the theatre. Each 
time tJiat she met Ainslie Forbes, and saw 
his handsome face smiling down on her with 
the gallant smile of a man who admires and 
is admired, each time that she heard his rich 
sweet voice and laid her hand in his strong 
grasp, the tremendous fascination he had 
over her whole being deepened, and heart 
and brain became more hopelessly entan- 
gled. As they strolled away together, talk- 
mg she scarce knew of what — for she felt too 
much to have any distinct intellectual con- 
sciousness—it was literally to her as if she 
was in heaven. 8hc asked nothing more than 
what she had— she looked neither backward 
nor forward — she did not know how it all 
began, nor how it was to end — she only 
knew that she loved, and she believed that 
she was beloved. All life la^r in the present, 
and in the fresh young morning of her new- 
born joy the smallest assurances cx)utented 
her. If he pressed her hand though nevjer so 
faintly, as he gave her a flower, Uiat was as 
sufficing to her as the fondest caress of a 
later tiine would h%ve been ; if he told her 
that she was beautiful, it was as if he had 
said he loved her — when he vaunted himself 
and detailed anecdotes of former strength 
and daring, ending with " How I wish vou 
had been there to see me I" it was as if he 
had asked her to share his future life, in his 
regret that she had not always made part of 
his past. Her own heart was so full of love 
that no room was left for doubt — ^and Indeed 
to have doubted him would have been to 
have dishonored him in her own esteem. 

She loved him — not as a woman loves who 
has to be awakened into love, but as one who 
loves unasked, out of the terrible depth of 
her own nature and with the tragic strength 
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of nntaiight passion. She loved him : she 
imew no more — she asked no more. Had ho 
been a beggar, a crimmal, an outcast spomed 
by men, abandoned by God, she would have 
loved him all the same, she would have clung 
to him and would have shared his curse. By 
his love he might have purchased her very 
life ; and had he wished her to have followed 
him, nor sorrow, nor crime, nor degradation, 
could have turned her aside. She would 
have lived in his shadow — she would have 
lain at his feet — ^humbly and devotedly, as a 
damb animal following its master she would 
have followed him to poverty, to prison, to 
the scaffold, and to shame ; she would have 
drunk of the bitter cup of humiliation, but, 
with her hand in his, she would have smiled 
as she drank, and have drained it to the dregs 
as if it had been amber wine ; in the flower of 
her beauty and the spring time of her youth 
she would have died for him as gladly as an- 
other girl would have gone to her bridal ; — 
and had he but said to her as she stepped 
down into her cold grave, " Lizzie, you have 
done well, and I thank you," she would have 
felt that her life had been nobly crowned, 
and. her sacrifice gloriously rewarded. And 
all this for a man whose vanity was i>leased 
by her frank devotion, and whose admiration 
was aroused by her rare beauty, but who 
knew distinctly enough when he came to 
question himself honestly, that he could not 
marry her, and did not love her. Perhaps 
because of this very affluence of her heart's 
gift to him : which left nothing to be won. 

There was a charm too in the secrecy of it 
all Not that Lizzie cared to deceive, but 
that she liked to be unfettered ; and so would 
rather have met Ainslie Forbes as she did — 
unknown to any one — ^than have had him 
call at the house, however uninterrupted his 
visits might have been. And yet the inci- 
dents accompanying these solitary rambles of 
hers were not quite unobserved, if the issue 
was as yet unsuspected. Not that it was a 
thing to be remarked or commented on, that 
she should ramble about the country alone. 
She had been acx^ustomed to this, like most 
lake-country girls who have no natural com- 
panions; and it was not unusual for the 
dalesmen to tell how they had met** Miss 
Lizzie yonder, better nor six mile frae Grey- 
rigg, maundering alone like a lost lamb, puir. 
lass I an' t' Cap*n mud as weel tak a care on 
her, an' bide mair wid his dochter an' less 
wid his bulks, if he did as he oughten — ^that 
mad he." But there was nothing then to 
find out ; now the case was different, and 
Lizzie had a dread of being seen, whether 
with Ainslie or only waiting for him. She 
thought every one would know why she was 
waiting by the wayside so patiently, and 
even in the dales and on the lonely crags she 
did not feel always safe. For farmers and 
shepherds have quick eyes and an uncom- 
fortable habit of turning up in all manner of 
lonely places among the mountains ; and ma- 
ny a maiden who thinks lier love a secret 
between herself and heaven, finds to her cost 
that she has been watched and spied, and 
that her story has been carried before night- 
fall mto every cottage of the vale. 



Those mountain valleys and desolate fell 
sides are the most dangerous places for love 
making m the world. They look so lonely, 
so secure — ^not a human being in sight — not 
a house — not a shieling : but the shepherd is 
tending his fiock among the higher crags ; 
the farmer is cutting branches for litter ; and 
their keen eyes spy out the pair walking in 
such careless confidence together, believing 
themselves as absolutely unwatched and 
alone as if they were shut up in a tower of 
brass. Sooner or later the secret is discov- 
ered and the lovers are caught ; but no warn- 
ings by the fate of others ever deter, and 
Chloe always believes that the evil fortune 
which tripped up Phyllis will never overtake 
herselt 

One day Ainslie and Lizzie were walking 
up Deepdale— a desolate little glen belonging 
to no one, and leading no where — a mere 
spoon-shaped scoop hollowed out of the east 
flank of Styebarrow. It was one of those 
sunless su^une^ days which seem made for 
the use and the concealment of lovers — one 
of those purple days, shadowed, warm, in- 
tense and soft, when the atmosphere is 
veiled and heavy so that nothing stands out 
shaiply, and when even the brightness ^f in- 
dividual color is lost in the general richness 
of the whole tone — one of those languid lazy 
dreaming days in which the young heart 
drifts as helplessly as a flower-bud floating 
down the river. 

Ainslie was telling the girl a story of his 
earlier youth, how when a schoolboy he had 
fought tlie three bigcest boys in the school 
single-handed, and had " licked " tliem all. 
With a few graphic touches ht particularized 
each: "Fighting Smith," the big, broad- 
shouldered Saxon ; " Clipping Towner," the 
lithe, why, half-caste ; " Jupiter Anstruther," 
the king of the school, the hero and demi- 
god, the revered by the little fellows and the 
aped by the big ones—" Yes, I licked them 
all," said Abislie, flinging back his hair, 
" and it was the hardest day's work I ever 
had." 

"I could not fancy you beaten by any 
number," said Lizzie looking up into his 
face. 

" Well, it would take a good many," an- 
swered Ainslie complacently. 

" Have you ever met any one stronger than 

yourself?'' asked the girL 

" Never," answered Ainslie with emphasis. 

" I should think not I" she exclaimed. " I 

should think you were one of the strongest 

men in England." 

" About," he said laughing. " I am un- 
doubtedly beyond the average. As you are 
beyond the average in beauty,'* he added 
gallantly. 

" Do you thmk so ?" asked Lizzie, with a 
swift glance upward. 

"I am not blind," was Ainslie's reply, 
" and I have never seen a prettier girl — ^no, 
pretty is not the word — a more beautiful girl 
is better." 

" I am glad you think me beautiful," said 
Lizzie in a low voice. 

He looked down at her walking with bent 
head by his side— a lordly pleasant look, ad- 
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miring and patronizing ; and Lizzie felt his 
eyes upon lier, and cowered under tlicm. 

Then tliere was silence for a few moments. 
If Ainslie was facile he Vas not dishonor- 
able. He did not wish^)oor Lizzie to love him 
too much, and so to end by being miserable 
and brokenhearted. He only wanted this 
gay-colored summer pastime to continue in 
all playfulness and sUnny happiness ; he did 
not want to drift into an engagement on the 
one hand, nor into a rupture on the other. 
Her love flattered and warmed him, her as- 
sociation refined and softened him, her praises 
raised him in his own esteem, her companion- 
ship was of infinite service as the companion- 
ship of a gentlewoman must ever be to a njAn 
self-made and wanting the "hall-mark" — 
but this was all he coveted or desired ; and 
more than this would break the spell, and 
work mischief not delight. Yet he was 
always drifting into dangerous eddies, and 
always steering clear of them again— a perpe- 
tual alternation of good resolutions and weak 
compliance, not flattering to his moral 
strength, had he cared to take himself to 
task. 

Presently they came to a rose-bush full of 
the deep red thomless roses not so very un- 
common in the lake-country, and near it an 
old pollard covered with honeysuckle. 

" Now I will make you more beautiful !" 
he said, gathering a handful of ^rays and 
blossoms. " Take off your hat, Miss Lorton, 
and let me put these in your hair." 

"My hair is short— they will not stay," 
said Lizzie shyly. • 

But she took off her hat nevertheless, and 
stood with uncovered curly head before him. 

"I am afraid they will not stay indeed I" 
he said, lightly passing his hana over the 
clustering rings. " I am sorry for that ; I 
could have made you such a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Flora." 

" Shall I let it grow ?" she asked bashfully. 
" I will, if it would please you, Mr. Forbes." 

" You please me too much as you are," 
said Ainslie in a low voice. 
• « "wiiy too much ? what harm is there in 
pleasing ?" was her impulsive return. 

" There is no harm, but often there is no 
wisdom in it," he replied. " There is no wis- 
dom in crying for the moon, Miss Lorton I" 

"I don*^t believe in imoossibilities," said 
Lizzie. 

"Not in moons?" 

" Some are not impossible," she answered 
dreamily. 

And then she crimsoned and turned away 
her head shyly. Both had meant the same 
thing, and Lizzie felt that she had said too 
much. And yet, if any foolish idea of her 
superiority possessed him, was she not in the 
right to try and overcome it, no matter how 
directly ? 

" You look so lovely when you are shame- 
faced !" cried Ainslie, taking her hand in his ; 
" do you know what I should like to do when 
' you look as you do now ?" 

Lizzie stammered something, she did not 
know what; and it did not much matter 
whether it was any thing intelligible or not. 

" No, I will not tell you !" then said Ainslie, 



releasing her hand with an effort " It is not 
fair," to himself Then in a voice unnatural 
because of its extreme quietness he added in- 
differently, "What I was going to say was, I 
should like to have your picture taken when 
you look shy and shamefaced, and call it 
* Repentance,'— *a naughty girl repentant.' " 

" But I am not naughty, and when I am, I 
am never repentant," said Lizzie after a 
pause. " I hate half-heartedness." 

" So do I," said Aipslie ; " but the least one 
can do is to be sorry for doing wrong." 

" Then I would not do the wrong if I had 
to be sorry for it I" said Lizzie warmly. " I 
would Jt)e strong enough either to avoid doing 
wrong, or else I would not repent when 1 
had done it I" 

And there was something in her voice and 
manner which made Ainslie feel both weak 
and cowardly. 

Soon after this they turned back and went 
down the glen towM^s home, young Jobby 
of Dale Head having watched them all the 
while this fleeting love-passage had lasted. 
But young Jobby was a decent man and a 
silent ; and no one at home or abroad was 
the wiser for what he had seen. He never 
" let wit " till long after, and then only to 
Mark, when things had gone too fkr to make 
or to mar. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB EECTOBT DINNER. 

During this time of Ainslie^s ascendency, 
Ralph Wynter and all with whom he was con- 
nected passed away from Lizzie's life. She 
gave up her visits to the sick, and for the 
last few Sundays had not been seen in her 
place among the sho(^headed urchins form- 
mg the nucleus of the future Sunday-schooL 
She was always out too when he called ; he 
never met her in his walks; she scarcely 
knew when he went away, and was by no 
means rejoiced when he came back ; and she 
had not called once at the rectory during the 
whole time of Mrs. Wynter's illness. 

And this sudden cessation of the inter- 
course which had been so frank and constant 
was like the sudden extinction of some great 
light to Ralph— as if a meteor had flashed 
upon his sight for one brief instant, and now 
had gone— leaving the dark night darker than 
before. 

Had his mind been less occupied with his 
parish work, or had his inner life been less 
lofty than it was, this loss of the sweetness 
which had been so dear to him would have 
both opened his eyes to the truth of his own 
feelings and have disturbed the whole cur- 
rent of his life. But with Ralph Wynter 
even Lizzie Lorton was subordinate to the 
church. 

Poor Mrs. Lorton with tears deplored the 
change that had come over her stepdaughter ; 
and after she had be$run to be so nice and 
good-tempered too ! "Not that she was exactly 
ill-tempered," she said; "she could not call 
her that ; but so strange and uncertain ; some- 
times all brightness and gaiety, actually plav- 
ing with the children, and as nice as could 
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be ; and sometimes so moody and depressed 
there was no doing any thing with her. 
There she sat indifferent to everything, 
scarcely hearing when she was spoken to; 
not caring for any one, or whether they were 
all dead or alive," said Mrs. Lorton ; " her eyes 
fixed on the carpet, not speaking, not eating ; 
in fact, doing nothing bat dreaming, and 
sometimes signing." 

What can be the matter with her ? what 
is the meaning of it all?" asked Mrs. Lorton. 
Then giving utteranoe to a suspicion that 
had otUin before haunted her, she said, " Is 
she sane, do you tliink, Mr. Wynter ? — ^is she 
quite herself r 

" I should think the question a sin if seri- 
ously put," answered Ralph gravely. 

And Mrs. Lorton smiling placidly said, 
" Yes, of course ; so should I ; I only said it 
in joke. Poor Lizl" she then sighed; "I 
wish she was well married I I wish that she 
had some one that she cared for and who 
eould control her. I dare say she would 
make a very nice wife. Unpleasant girls at 
home often make nice wives when they get a 
little older. I am sure I hope it will be so 
with Liz, poor dear l" 

Mrs. Lorton did not make this speech quite 
80 innocently as she wished it to appear ; for 
of ^1 things possible in the Lorton ordering 
of life, that Ralph should " take a fancy" to 
Lizzie was that which she desired with the 
greatest fervor. Not only for the relief it 
would be to get rid of her. but also for Lizzie's 
own good ; for being a kmd-natured woman 
without spite or rancor, she wished only 
well to the girl whose tempers made her life 
sometimes miserable* She did not reflect that 
perhaps she would make as miserable the 
lives of both Ralph and his mother, were 
that " fiaincy " to be a reality. 

Ralph's face a little betrayed him as she 
spoke, but, making a strong effort to make an 
emotion of which he was ashamed, and 
which he did not understand, he answered 
calmly, " I have no doubt that some one will, 
Mrs. Lorton, and that her choice will be a 
wise one, and her life ordered for the*best in 
all things." 

" I am sure I hope so," she said. " If there 
was any thing of the kind, I hope you and 
your mother would know of it 1 don't 
know any one who has so much influence 
over her as you have, Mr. Wynter " — with 
what she meant to be a waggish smile and an 
arch look, poor dear ! 

*' Have I ?" he replied with a brightened 
look ; " I am glad of that 1" 

" We all noticed how much better she got 
after you first came," continued the lady; 
"she seemed to be so much happier and 
gentler." 

" I think nay mother was of some comfort 
to her," said Ralph. " She is so beautiful in 
her own nature that she cannot fail to influ- 
ence for good all who come near her." 

" Ah I she is a sweet creature I" said Mrs. 
Lorton, " and you are her true son, Mr. Wyn- 
ter." 

*' Thank you," he laughed. ** But don't you 
know that I hate praise, my friend ? The 
old monks scourged each other's backs ; they 
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did not flatter^ or even compliment As a 
friend of mme said the other day, graphically 
if somethinfiftoo strongly, *The devils stick 
peacocks' leathers to each other; but the 
aneels have rods and whips.* " 

*^ You are not vexed with me ?" Mrs. Lor- 
ton said breathingly. 

"Vexed? what should make you thmk 
such a thing ? Is guarding oneself against a 
spiritual snare innocently offered being 
vexed ? I am never angry. I cannot say 
that though! I was ternbly annoyed widi 
old Dowthwaite the other day, and all but 
lost my temper. He is too obstinate for any 
rational human being I He is a bit of wood 
or stone, and no impression can be made on 
him short of Sydney Smith's surgical opera< 
tion to let in the meaning of a Joke." 

" He it is notoriously obstinate and preju- 
diced, I know ; but Mark is more rational," 
said Mrs. Lorton. " Can you ncft influence 
him by Mark?" 

" I cannot influence him by any thing, Mrs. 
Lorton. He is utterly unmanageable; else 
indeed Mark, who is so far his superior in 
enlightenment, and who is such a good fellow, 
and his favorite son into the bargain, would 
have some weight with him. But no one 
has." 

" Shall Lizzie try, Mr. Wynter ? Liz used 
to be a &vorite of his once, I believe : shall 
she speak to him and try to persuade him ? ' 

"Well, thank you, no. You see parish 
work of this kind is not exactly woman's 
work," the clergyman replied with a slight 
smile ; " and I should scarcely like to employ 
in church matters the influence of any woman 
whatever — even one so likely to persuade as 
your daughter." 

" It misht brighten her up if she had some- 
thing to 00," sighed Mrs. Lorton. 

Ralph thought of the deserted sick, but 
said nothing. His pastoral rebukes on that 
head had to be administered to his recusant 
alone. 

. " What can I do for her ?" then continued 
Mrs. Lorton in a despairing tone — despairing 
partly because all her little weapons had 
failed, and her shafts had fallen blunted from 
the rector's armor. " She will not let me 
doctor her, and I am sure she wants some- 
thing done to her. Shall I send for Mr. 
Bird t If you think so, I will— to-day. You 
see I hove no one to advise me — the Captam's 
head is in his books, and he neither knows 
nor cares what goes on in the house; and 
poor Liz, ahe is so obstinate there is no doing 
any thing with her I But she will obey yow, 
though she won't me. Shall I tell her that 
you wish her to see the doctor ?" 

" Why you see I cannot advise in the mat- 
ter at all," said Ralph: "I have not seen 
Miss Lorton for many days" — with a little 
sigh—" so that I cannot give an opinion about 
her one way or the other ; ^ and then you 
know I am not an allopath, and could not 
conscientiously recommend Mr. Bird, even 
if she were ill — ^which I hope she is not." 

"Weill what ew I am to do I don't 
knowT said Mrs. Lorton with a patient 
manner of despair ; " and what ever it i? 
jQrom I don't know ; but all her queer way? 
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liave come back again, and I assure vou she 
is very trying— very trying she is I I heartily 
wish that some one would take a fancy to 
her, and make her better and happier than 
she is now, poor girl— that I do !" 

"Perhaps some one will," replied Kalph 
gravely. "But now I must wish you good 
mornhig, and you will all be sure to come 
and dine with me on Thursday next, at six 
o'clock remember 1" 

" Oh yes ! sure !" said Mrs. Lorton. " I 
am only sorry that poor dear Mrs. Wynter 
will not be at table with us. You should 
have a Mrs. Wynter of your own, and then it 
would not so much signify," she added, press 
ing his hand and breathing very hard. 

*' O I that will never be !" laughed Ralph. 
" The church is my wife — I shall never have 
another I" 

" Whal nonsense, Mr. Wynter I — a young 
man like youl" remonstrated the Captain's 
wife ; " you should marry I tell you — mdeed 
you should ! A nice house and every thing 
—you ought to take a wife ; so now r 

" If no one would have me t" he said, try- 
ing to laugh again, but flushing a very deep 
cnmson instead. 

'* I'd like to see the girl who would refuse 
you !" breathed out Mrs. Lorton. 

" Ah I you are a flatterer," returned the 
young rector, and hurried away in a strange 
glow of pleasure and of trouble. 

" I think I did some good," soliloquized 
Mrs. Lorton complacently, as she folded her 
plump hands in her lap and sat looking out 
of the window for a time, until she fell asleep 
—as she usually did twice or thrice in the day. 

Mrs. Wynter was dad to see Lizzie agam 
when the day of the dinner-party came ; and 
received her with even more than ordinary 
kindness. She was surprised to find how 
much she had missed the girl she had " not 
taken to " and how much more monotonous 
her life had been without that stormy turbu- 
lence to give it both color and excitement. 
At a glance she saw the change which had 
taken place in her. Not the cause of it, for 
Ainslie had not yet arrived ; and as she had 
heard nothing special of the new acquaint- 
ance she suspected nothing ; but it was evi- 
dent that there had been some great stirring 
-tjf the depths, whatever the cause or motive, 
and that the girl had passed through a new 
experience of life, since last she had stood by 
her couch. What was it ? A little appre- 
hensively she looked at her son, watching his 
face and hers as they talked together by the 
oriel window, standing apart from the rest 
and speaking in a low key. But though 
Ralph was unlike himself, with a nervous 
flutter of manner and a certiun plaintive look 
in his eyes that went to his mother's heart 
like the announcement of some great sorrow, 
yet Lizzie answered with such real indiffer- 
ence — not th&'stimulated coldness of one who 
wishes to conceal her secret— that Mrs. Wyn- 
ter was soon convinced it was not love for 
him that had broken up the deep places and 
opened the sealed fountains. What then 
could it \ye that had changed the girl's whole 
moral bearing, and that now lay like an ac- 
tual presenco on her face ? 



" Where have you been all this long while, 
dear Miss Lorton?" she asked, beckoning 
her to her side. " It is an age since I have 
seen you." 

Lizzie blushed. " I have been no where," 
she answered, coming nearer to the couch. 

" Then what have you been doing ?" 

" Nothing particular— nothing. I don't 
know what I have been doing," confusedly. 

" You have been doing your duties, I am 
sure ? You have been among the poor, have 
you not?'* 

" Not much lately," Lizzie answered ner- 
vously. 

" No ? You have not wearied of your work, 
my dear ?" 

" I have not had time— I have been very 
busy lately," Lizzie answered, looking down 
and forgetting in her confusion tlie confession 
of vacant hours she had Just made. 

" Ah, missy I that is a bad excuse 1" returned 
Mrs. Wynter gently. " Nothing should ever 
stand between us and our duty." 

Lizzie stood silent. She had nothing to say, 
for Mrs. Wynter only echoed the accusation 
of her own conscience, when she would listen 
to it ; and while she stood thus, her head bent 
and her dark eyes veiled beneath their broad 
lids, Luke Hogarth, followed by Mark and 
Ainslie, came into the room. 

Grace had gone upstairs under the tutelage 
of Mrs. Wynter's maid ; for as they had all 
ridden over, and as a heavy riding skirt is not 
the best kind of envelope mr a muslin dinner- 
dress, she wanted a great deal of quaking out 
and smoothing down before she was fit to ap- 
pear. And even when all was done she 
looked as crumpled, said Jackson the maid, 
as if she had come out of a clothes-bag. 

As the men came in Lizzie's face turned 
ashen white. She did not look up, but stood, 
as she had been standing for the last few mo- 
ments, bending her head and playing ner- 
vously with the laco on her handkerchief 
She moved aside when Ainslie came to shake 
hands with Mrs. Wynter ; but still she did 
not look up. This was the first time she had 
seen him in compan}', and she was overpow- 
ered with the love and shame possessing her. 
But when Ainslie took her hand, then the key 
of the riddle was given. The bashful eyes 
swiftly raised and as swiftly dropped — the 
sudden crimson breaking up the marble pale- 
ness—the tremor in the deep voice — ^the flick- 
ering smile — ^the confusion and abandonment 
of face and attitude— Mrs. Wynter needed to 
see no more. Lizzie Lorton was in love with 
Ainslie Forbes, the man who had saved her 
dear son's life but one short month ago I 

Pray Heaven that Ralph had not had even 
a fancy to her- ward ! But if he had — though 
why should she fear it ? — ^pray Heaven then, 
that this new outbreak of the girl's undisci- 

E lined nature would show him how uusatis- 
ictory she waa— even if interesting to those 
who cared to win strong souls from evil to 
good— and so would cure him without leaving 
a scar behind ! If he must marry some one 
of the place, far rather Grace Hogarth, half- 
bred as she was, but whose fair and whole- 
some womanhood was of a quality better 
suited to a clergyman's house than this crea- 
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tare of fire and passion, thought Mrs. Wynter, 
as bonny Grace came in, looking more like a 
thing out of a picture, or a Swiss girl in an 
opera, than an ordinaiy young Englishwoman 
of everyday life and habits. 

But she looked very pretty in her snippets 
and makeshifts, odd as they were, and auda- 
cious as well as odd. Her skirt was of white, 
her bodice of blue, wild roses fell carelessly as 
if flung by chance among her untidy bright 
brown hair ; she had a great bunch of flow- 
ers in her bosom, and a scarlet sash round 
her waist hid the shrinking of her diverse 
garments.; she wore black silk mittens that 
had once belonged to her grandmother, and 
that came half way to her elbow ; and by way 
of extra grandeur she had dug out of an old 
chest two big blue rosettes for her shoes. Of 
which no one would fail to be conscious, for 
they covered half her foot, and her crumpled 
white skirt did not come much below her 
ancle. 

But if her dress was quaint and theatrical. 
It was picturesque and attractive enough, and 
made an excellent contrast to Lizzie in her 
high black lace with nothing but a few sprays 
of jasmine in her waistband. It was respect- 
able too from a moral point of view, being 
in evident makeup out of odds and ends to 
save the expense of a new gown — ^father 
needing all his money for those risky shares 
of his, and Grace having a motive in accus- 
toming herself to do with little — so that, 
though the poor young lady of the How was 
finely laughed at in the rectory kitchen to- 
day, she was more worthy of admiration than 
of ridicule; and so Mrs. Wynter said, after 
ihe had told her artless tale of how she had 
managed, and " hadn't she made herself smart 
out of nothing, as one may say ?" 

Then dinner was announced, and the 
guests filed into the large dining hall with 
the encaustic tiles ; and because many of them 
were unacqustomed to such formal arrange- 
ments, they placed themselves "all to 
wrongs " at the table, said the servant after- 
wards ; whereby Grace was led to the seat 
next Ralph, which he had designed for Lizzie, 
while Luke Hogarth placed that young lady 
next a vacant chair which Ainslie immedi- 
ately took to himself, as naturally as if it had 
been prepared for him. It was too late to 
remedy things now, thought Ralph when 
they had all hustled themselves into their 
places ; but he Wtos annoyed at the mischance 
more than he cared to confess to himself; 
however, things must take their course now, 
and the dinner went on. 

That dinner was the happiest hour of Liz- 
zie's life. Can none of us remember, when 
love was still unspoken and ill assured, the 
exquisite joy of small attentions paid in pub- 
lic? However thrilling the vague passages 
acted in secret, which implied all if even they 
did not formally confess, they were not equal 
in solid assurance to the word or look in 
public of not half the warmth. And speci- 
ally is this true of women who have offered 
unsought, and given unasked. They suffer 
more than men from the sickness of doubt, 
because they have what men have not^ the 
fear of shame lest their weakness should be 



betrayed, and tlieir proffered gift rejected. 
The woman who stands With empty arms 
held out to one who passes with averted face, 
has gone down intb the depths of such anguish 
as a man can never know ; for her love re- 
jected is worse to bear than his trust betrayed, 
and her gift flune back leaves a deeper stain 
upon her cheek than his prayer denied. 

This was what Lizzie felt to-night. She 
knew that she had allowed Ainslie to see 
that she loved him, ahd thus had placed her- 
self at his mercy — and she knew the social 
shame she would incur were it ever told how 
she had flung herself at his feet, and mutely 
asked him to raise her to his heart. When 
therefore he had seated himself by her at ta- 
ble, and devoted himself exclusively to her, 
she felt only that terrible gratitude of the 
loving woman — only pride and happmess in 
the false position in which she had placed 
herself; and this though she was a gentlewo- 
man born and bred, and though he was a self- 
made man and the son of one who might have 
been her father's servant. 

" You look like a goddess to-night," said 
Ainslie to her in a low voice. " How I wish 
that I was your companion god I How would 
you like a throne with me on the top of Mount 
Olympos — wasn't that the place where the 
old fellows lived ?" 

-** A lower seat^would content me," said 
Lizzie. 

"You ought to have the highest in the 
land," said Ainslie gallantly, tossing off a 
glass of wine. 

She looked at him, and her eyes said what 
her lips dared not, that a cottage - bench 
shared with him would be higher in her heart 
than a throne shared with another. 

" I believe I could read your thoughts if 
you were suddenly struck oumb," said Aius 
lie, with eyes as eloquent as her own had 
been. " Your eyes are as expressive as any 
words could be— don't you feel them to be 
so?" 

" I feel sometimes as if they said too much," 
Lizzie stammered. 

" That cannot be— at least they cannot say 
too much to m«," Ainslie said. 

She looked up with that flickering plain- 
tive smile of hers, and let her hand sweep 
over his, as she made pretence to pass the 
salt. 

" You have no wine— let me give you what 
they call * matrimony ' in my country," then 
said Ainslie with a meaning look. " Shall I V^ 

She was silent. His tone was light though 
his words had such a terrible significance- 
terrible in the sense that all deep emotion is 
terrible ; but though she was silent she held 
her glass to him with a trembling hand, 
while he poured the wines together, smiling. 

" We call that matrimony in my old home. 
Do you like it? Ahl" with a little sigh, 
flingmg his hair from his forehead, " that is 
the only kind I shall ever know I fear I" • 

**Why do you say that?" said Lizzie 
&int1y. 

"Because I cannot afford to marry," he 
laughed with a forced kind of air ; but that 
does not prevent my—" "loving" he was 
going to say ; he checked himself in time and 
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sabstituted admiring. And then because a 
certain sickly disappointment came upon the 
girl's face he took back his caution, and 
added recklessly, " admiring and loymg" 

"Whoever you loved would love you," 
said Lizzie in a low voice. 

" I would only care for one," he answered. 
" If she cared for me, all the rest might go 
as it liked." 

" I do not think you need have any doubt 
on that head," replied ISzzle very slowly, and 
with an almost painful difficulty of articula- 
tion. 

So little used to self-control, the strain was 
almost too much for her, and she was becom- 
ing afraid of herself She felt every instant 
as if she must do something outrageous — ^as if 
that dinner hour would never pass without 
some tremendous exposure-— some violent 
outburst that would commit her for ever in 
the place. Perhaps Ainslie was afraid of the 
same thing ; for soon after this he turned to 
Mark*, who was sitting next him, and talked 
on indifferent subjects with only half his 
brain, and with not half his heart. 

When the cloth was withdrawn Ralph 
rose in his place and made a speech. He 
said that he had asked his friends that day, 
not only for the pleasure of seeing them, 
which as friends and parishioners ^oth was a 
very great pleasure, and one that he hoped 
would often recur— but also to offer as public 
a recognition of the heroic service that had 
been rendered him, as was possible in their 
3mall society. He had asked them to join 
with him in his heartfelt thanks to Ainslie 
Forbes, and to express their admiration of 
the daring that had saved the life of a fellow- 
creature at the risk of his own. With more 
of the same kind, spoken in Ralph's fluent 
scholarly manner— not a word misplaced — 
not the hesitation of a second — ^neat, careful, 
clerical, and yet with a full true human emo- 
tion underneath. 

And then they drank the young superin- 
tendent's health— ladies and all mrs. Lor- 
ton smiled placidly and Grace said " Good 
health, Mr. Forbes," in her clear birdlike tre- 
ble ; Captain Lorton bowed and said " Your 
health, sir," coldly — and the "sir" was the 
address of the superior to his inferior ; Luke 
Hogarth, reaching behind Lizzie, slapped 
Ainslie on the back with a sly wink, saying 
in his "fine Cumberland," "Here's to you, 
Forbes my lad, and may we never want such 
a fHend at a pinch— hey, lad I" Mark jerked 
his head in a sideway nod, and said " Here's 
your health, Amslie,*^ heartily ; while Lizzie, 
flushed and trembling, only bowed without 
speaking as she lifted her glass slowly to her 
lips. But^-was it chance ? — their hand^ met 
underneath the table in a long strict nervous 
grasp. 

Then Ainslie rose and returned thanks; 
and because he was excited and heady with 
fuH-fed vanity, he made a very silly and pre- 
tentious speech, accepting while deprecating 
the heroism they ascribed to him, offering his 
back for any amount of pattmg the Lang- 
thwaite public liked to bestow, and compla- 
cently mounting the pedestal which it pleased 
them to erect All very natural and very 



pardonable ; but by no means of the highest 
class of manliness, nor in the most admirable 
taste. 

Even Lizzie, infatuated as she was, felt that 
she would rather he had not spoken as he 
did. The difference between the two men — 
between Ralph and him — was painfully ap- 
parent even to her. The one such a thorough 
gentleman — accent, speech, gesture, all so 
polished and refined, so full of unconscious 
dignity of a man sure of himself— the other 
with the swagger and the boast and that un- 
deflnable want more expressive still, which 
marked him just as plainly of the " second 
set " and " not a gentleman." 

As for Ainslie himself he was too happy 
and excited to be conscious of failure or 
shortcoming. Praised and treated as an 
equal by men hitherto his social superiors, 
flattered by the loveliest girl he had ever 
known, and one as much above his original 
condition as the rest, on thoroughly good 
terms Mdth himself, fascuaated if not soberly 
in love, on the highway to success, young, 
facile, quick-blooded— his veins ran with a 
pleasant leaping current that swept away all 
doubt or possiUe humility. And as he stood 
there with one hand on his hip, the other 
every now and then tossing back his hair, ut- 
tering his thinly-veiled boasts in that rich full 
mellow voice of his, standing, the very imper- 
sonation of manly strength and exuberant 
life, even the dry old Captain almost forgave 
the bad taste and brag, for the sake of the 
beauty and the gallant bearing, the generous 
openness and the honest heart, which at 
least were saving clauses. 

And then, intoxicated with a more subtle 
potency than wine, Ainslie said one or two 
things to Lizzie which distinctly passed tlie 
fine boundary between flirting and love-mak- 
iiij^, hitherto not positively transgressed, 
hen be went home and his brain began to 
cool, and he remembered all that he had said 
and done, he was shocked and angry with 
himself; for though he was vain and therefore 
weak, and impressionable and therefore un- 
stable, he was neither heartless nor dishonor- 
able. 

" By Jove, it is going too far T' he thought, 
as he sat on his square black seaman's chest 
in his own room at Dale Head, and lived back 
the last six hours; "I am a villain! — for 
though I like the girl well enough, yet I do 
not really love her. She has flung herself at 
me in a way few men could resist — and I am 
not one of them!— but still she is not my 
choice. 1 know that, and yet I am being 
dragged into a dishonorable entanglement by 
my cursed vanity and weakness. I have 
nothing to marry on ; and I have no right to 
look yet for a girl in her position, if even she 
had an income of her own— which I don't 
suppose she has. Her father would never 
consent to such a match for her — the miser- 
ably paid superintendent of a beggarly little 
mine out here in the wilds, lodging at a farm- 
house, and treated as an eoual by men little 
better than day laborers ! I must draw in. 
To the devil with the girl ! she has bewitched 
me 1 To the devil with my own weakness, 
rather, which my mother always told mo 
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would be my rain. And there's that poor 
fellow, Wynter. I know that I did nothing 
so wonderful in pnlling'him out of such a her- 
ring-pond as that! — and Hogarth and the 
Dowthwaites, who are true men, know it too. 
There was not an ounce of danger in it, and I 
liked the fun of showing off before two pretty 
girls. Yet I have let myself be praised and 
flattered, as if I had really risked my life, as 
that poor good fellow says. And I who 
pretend to be manlier tlian others! I am 
a pitiful hound, and God knows it, if men 
don^t 1" 

But though these self-accusations were per- 
fectly genuine at the time, and though Ainslie 
did honestly mean to draw in as he said, and 
give up his pleasant dangers before too late, 
yet when the next day came, he dressed him- 
self with unusual care— looking with longing 
eyes to the sky to see what the day was to be. 
For the Langthwaite people were coming 
oyer to Dale Head to-day to visit the mines 
under his escort — beautiful bewildering Liz- 
zie Lorton one of the number. 



. CHAPTER XL 

CONSCIEKGB. 

It had been arranged that Ralph, Captain 
Lorton, and Lizzie should all go together to 
Dale Head where the trysting-place was to 
be, and a dalesman's ** smack " or luncheon 
for refreshment, before visiting the mines. 
But when the time came for setting out, and 
the wretched old car jingled up from the 
Nag's Head to Greyrigg, the Captain was no 
where to be found. His memory had sferved 
him well enough for this once, and remem- 
bering betimes to what he stood pledged, he 
had silently left the house ; and while the car 
was rumbling up the road, was dangling his 
lean legs over the crest of Raven Crag, tran- 
quilly enjoying his latest unique edition. So 
Lizzie, now that her father had deserted her, 
had to jingle up to Ralph's famous oaken 
door alone, with the prospect of a long lonely 
drive to follow ; under her present condition 
of feeling by no means an exhilarating pros- 
pect. 

Ralph was not at home when she arrived. 
" He had gone out," said the servant, " but 
would not be long— ywuld Miss Lorton go 
in ? Mrs. Wynter wanted to see her." 

And Lizzie, feeling entrapped and impris- 
oned, and as if she was not to go to Haver- 
brack to-day, came out of the car, and fol- 
lowed the servant into the pretty, bright, 
delightful room as if she had been following 
him into a dunffeon. 

"Well, my dear, where is papa?" asked 
Mrs. Wynter as she entered. 

" We don*t know — ^he has disappeared — 

fone up Sty^barrow very likely," replied 
lizzie. 

" Did he not like the idea of the excur- 
sion ?" 

** I suppose not — ^he never likes anything !" 
disdainfully. 

" You got home well last night ? Mamma 
took no cold?" 
4 



" Not that I know of," said Mrs. Lorton'B 
stepdaughter indifferently. 

" Come and sit down by me, my dear," 
then said Mrs. Wynter quietly ; " I want to 
have ft few minutes' talk with you.**' 

Her words sornded like a idaell to Lizzie. 
She knew what was coming. She knew that 
she had betrayed herself yesterday, and also 
that she had disappointed her friend by her 
late falling off; and, girl-like, she dreaded 
the remonstrance that was sure to come some 
time or other. 

But how could she have continued her vis- 
its to the sick when, at the very moment that 
she was in their stifling cottages, reading with 
her mind and heart away, Ainslie might 
have passed, and she have missed him for tho 
day, by just so much I If it was sinful to 
care more for seeing Ainslie Forbes than for 
any thing else in life, well ! she must be sin- 
ful then 1 She was sorry that she was wick- 
ed, and sorry if Mrs. Wynter was vexed, but 
she could not help it ; and if trying to be good 
meant voluntarily giving up one single mo- 
ment of Ainslie's presence, she was not go 
ing to try, whatever any one said I 

This was the sum of her thoughts as she 
drew a chair by the side of the couch, and 
sat down, pouting and defiant 

"Will Mr. Wynter be longT she asked 
uncomfortably. 

" About half an hour, I think. He has 
gone to Beekstanes to see poor Hester Nich- 
olson, and cannot be back before, at the soon- 
est." 

Half an hour I it sounded like half an age 1 

" How tiresome I" cried Lizzie in a tone of 
vexation — " we shall keep them all waiting." 

" Yes I am afraid you will," said Jfis. 
Wynter, quiety: "but duty, you know" 
smiling. 

" Yes, but we have duties to ladies and 
gentlemen as well as to common people,"" 
said Lizzie haughtily. 

" Just so, but we must judge for ourselves- 
which is the more imperative of the two. As 
in this instance — ^what ought my son to have- 
done— to have kept the very moment of &m 
engagement for pleasure, or to have gone to 
a dying woman who sent for him ?" 

" It IS very tiresome for all that," said Lizt 
zie, pouting. 

" You disappoint me," Mrs. Wynter said; 
gravely. 

Lizzie colored. " I never expected that 
you would like me when you knew me," she- 
answered. " You are not the kind of womao. 
to like such a girl as I am." 

" You have no right to say so. It is be- 
cause I do like you and feel an interest ia 
you that you disappoint me," Mrs. Wynter 
scud. 

" And how do I disappoint you ?" the girl^ 
asked in a rebellious, almost insolent tone. 

" I thought you were going to be wise and 
good, and that you would conscientiously 
follow out the plan of life we had traced for 
you, and yet in less than three months yott 
have wearied of it, and of late have aband- 
oned it altogether. That is how and why,"" 
replied lilrs. Wynter firmly, lookinjj fixedly 
into the girl's crimsoning face. " 'V nn Hftr» 
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given up all tlie good things you had begun,'' 
Bhc continued — '* your visits to the sick, your 
Sunday-school class, even your choir singing 
and ^ your organ lessons. Have I not cause 
then to be disappointed ?— I who so earnest- 
ly wish you well, who pray for you night 
and morning, my child, as if I was your 
real mother, and answerable to God for your 
salvation ?" This she said very tenderly, 
very lovingly, her accent softening as she 
went on. 

The tears came into the girl's eyes, but she 
did not answer. She sat playing with the 
tassel of her parasol, flushed and quivering, 
but not really softened; and Mrs. Wynter 
was bent on softening her if possi})le to-day. 

" Some unhappy change has taken place 
with you of late, my child," she then con- 
tinued. " Whatever the cause, beware of it, 
for no eood can come of an influence the 
first fruits of which are neglect of duties and 
care for pleasure only." 

" Care for pleasure only !" echoed Lizzie. 
'' There is not much pleasure in one's life at 
Lanethwaite I" 

" Which makes the falling away from duty 
a greater sin, if you have not even the bad 
excuse of temptation. But that answer can- 
not satisfy me! I do not ask your confi- 
dence, Lizzie — ^unless given of your own free 
will, it would be useless— but if you could 
give it to me I might help you." 

She took the girl^ hand in her, and held it 
tenderly. " I would like to help yoi, child," 
she added very affectionately. 

Tears were falling fast from the downcast 
e(vee now, but still Lizzie did not speak. 
''^* I would not say all this if you were on 
such terms with your mother as you ought 
to be," continued Mrs. Wynter ; " but in the 
painful loneliness of your home life the ad- 
vice of a woman made wise by long years of 
suffering might be of use to you." 

" Oh, how I wish that I had had a moth- 
er !" cried Lizzie, catching at the word. " If 
only poor mamma had lived, how different 
my life would have been !" 

** Let me be that mother in her stead," Mrs. 
Wynter said tenderly. 

** No ! that is not the same thing," Lizzie 
answered with an expressive gesture. " You 
care for me only for religion— you do not 
ilove me." 

*' Is not that the highest kind of love ? To 
bring you up to God as my spiritual child, of 
^hose renewed life I am tlie mother — ^is there 
no love in this V 

" But I want real love," persisted Lizzie. 
* I want people to care for me and not for 
my soul." 

" Well I teach me how to care for you, by 
your obedience and gentleness. Make me 
your mother, Lizzie Lorton— confide in me, 
trust me, let me help you, my child, my poor 
chUdf 

Her -voice trembled as she spoke, and liz- 
zie's heart throbbed to her words ; but what 
could she sayf Could she confess that she 
was in love with a man who had never asked 
her for her love? — ^that'she was consuming 
her life in hope to win him who should have 
been the wooer ? Could she confess to an 



initiative so utterly as unwomanly as hers 
had been? What could she say? Shame 
and the very poverty of the facts to be con- 
fessed kept her silent. But Mrs. Wynter read 
something of the heart that dared not open it 
self: and if she did not know all, at least she 
knew enous^h to understand both the grief 
and tlie reticence. 

" I wish you would go away for a time," 
she said with a little sigh, after a pause of 
vain waiting. 

" No, no— I do not want to go away !" 
pleaded Lizzie. " I should be much more 
miserable if I were to go." 

" If you were my daughter* I should send 
you away at once," returned Mrs. Wynter. 
" I know that you are not doing well here — 
and ah 1 how I grieve to see such gifts and 
powers perverted and overthrown." 

" I am not worth caring for I" cried Lizzie, 
with a painful manner of despair and self- 
abhorrence. " I am too wicked for any one 
to care whether I go right or wrong." 

" You will make me think so if you say 
such wicked things," said Mrs. Wynter, 
gravely. 

Something in her manner struck on the 
g^rl with that strange Intensity which at 
times seems 'to open up to us a heaven of 
pleasure or a hell of pain. She felt as if Mrs. 
Wynter had abandoned her for ever ; — and 
flinging herself down on her knees by the 
couch she buried her face in the crimson 
shawl falling to the ground, and burst mto a 
violent flood of weeping. 

" Forgive me if I have wounded you," 
said the lady gently. " I meant only your 
good. I did not mean to hurt you." 

" No, no— you have not hurt me !" sobbed 
Lizzie. " It is I who am wicked, not you 
who have said any thing unkind. Oh, make 
me good I" she cried, feverishly grasping the 
thin hand lying like a withered white leaf 
against the crimson, and lifting up her eyes 
beseechingly. 

** You must t^ and conquer yourself then, 
my dear," Mrs. Wynter said soothingly. " It 
makes it so diffi'cult to keep you." 

" I wish I could I" said poor Lizzie, really 
making an honest effort to control herself, 
and partially succeeding ; " but for as long as 
I can remember I have always cried so much, 
and for thmgs wliich would not touch other 
people. I am a wretched passionate girl al- 
together, and it would be better if I died, and 
gave no one any more trouble. No one loves 
me, and I had better be dead and done with 
at once I" 

" You are a silly girl, and a wicked one 
too for talking such nonsense," returned Mrs. 
Wynter. " lou know that many people love 
you, and more still would love you if you 
were gentler and less passionate." 

** I wish I could be good and gentle I" cried 
Lizzie despairingly. " I cannot 1 Good peo- 
ple are so cold and tame, and I feel like a 
wild animal among themt They cannot 
feel as I do— they could never have felt, else 
they would not he what tliey are." 

*' How can you say that ? Has no one more 
strength than yourself? Because you are 
weak and cannot subdue yourself— for re 
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meniber 1 passion is not strength, though the 
passionate assume that it is, but it is mere 
weakness indeed — ^because you are weak and 
cowardly to your own soul, is no one else 
strong and courageous V" 

" It is not a question of weakness or cour- 
age," Lizzie answered. '*It is an impossi- 
bility I If you yourself, Mrs. Wynter, felt as 
I do, you could not control yourself more 
than I do." 

" You think so !" she smiled painfully. 
" But I would try I It is no pleasant task to 
conquer the old Adam ; he is a formidable 
foe to us all ; but by prayer and grace we 
prevail to Uie end. There are two orders of 
saints, my love — the saints by nature and 
the saints by grace. Why should you not be 
one of these last? — ^made and upheld by 
prayer." 

"I do say my prayers," said Lizzie, **but 
they arc of no use. I am no better for them." 

" Say them till you are better then. No 
one that ever prayed faithfully and earnestly 
was left unanswered to the end. God never 
leaves us, even though He does not always 
immediatelv answer. He is near us in the 
darkness, if silent. Don*t you believe this ?" 

" I don't know I" said Lizzie sorrowfully. 
" Others may be answered. I am not." 

"Give me that little book, dear, on tlie 
table behind yon — that with the red cross on 
the cover. Thank you. Now, see here is a 
prayer I should like you to use. Will you. 
child, for my sake— if for no higher motive ?" 

" Yes," said Lizzie bashfully. 

" I will^give you the Pietas, and you can 
take it with you. It may serve to remind 
you of this conversation, and when you are 
tempted to forget yourself— your better self— 
in some of your wild moods, may bring you 
back to the purer way. You promise to use 
that prayer morning and evening ?" 

*' Yes," said Lizzie, kissing the pale £u^e 
passionately. 

At that moment she loved Mrs. Wynter 
with her whole heart as if she had been her 
mother ; and for that brief moment she had 
forgotten Ainslie. 

** I will try and be good," she said fervently ; 
*^I will go and see the poor again and do as 
you tell me, and then you will love me and 
perhaps God will help me I" 

"Without the perhaps, my poor child!" 
said the invalid tenderly. 

As she spoke the door-bell sounded, and 
Ralph's voice was heard questioning the dri- 
ver ; and then instantly on this, the drawing- 
room door was opened, and he came into the 
room — ^his fair lace flushed with his rapid 
walk, bat full of the serene l)eauty that was 
always on it when he had been engaged in 
parish work, and looking his best m every 
way 

" I am so sorry I have kept you, Miss Lor- 
ton r he said ; " but poor Hester Nicholson 
sent up word to say that she wanted to see 
mo, so I was obliged to go, you know." 

" Of course," said Lizzie gently. 

" I was very sorry to keep you waiting." 

** It does not signify— we shall be in quite 
time enough — ^it cannot be helped," was the 
patient reply. 



" You are very good. Miss Lorton !" cried 
Ralph enthusiastically, glancing at his 
mother ; ^ I was sure you would not mind a' 
little delayfor such a cause." 

" Poor Hester ! how is she to-day ?" asked 
Lizzie a little ashamedly. She had been one 
of her " patients " to whom she had i^ad 
daily, before Ainslie came : and the one whose 
character had specially interested her. 

"Dying," said Ralph. *'I administered 
the holy £ucharist to her ; she cannot last 
long I fear. Ah !" shakmg his head and 
smiling sadly as well as reproachfully, and 
tenderly as well as both ; " this was an oppor- 
tunity to do a poor suffering creature great 
good. Miss Lorton ! I am so grieved you have 
not seen her of late ! And she is grieved too. 
She bade me give her duty to you, and say 
that she thanked you for all you had done for 
her, but that she had wanted you sadly of 
late, and had missed your bright face sorely." 

" I will go and see her to-morrow, Mr. 
Wynter I" cried Lizzie crimsoning, her eyes 
filling up again with tears. ** I will indeed !" 

" She will not be alive to-morrow, my dear 
Miss Lorton," Ralph answered gravely ; and 
Lizzie felt just a flash of the despair which 
accompanies the irremediable sin. 

Mrs. Wynter kissed her as she went^way; 
and said in a low voice — ^Ralph having left 
the room : " This will be a lesson to you, my 
child, will it not ? Remember that neglected 
opportunities are God's offers refused. They 
do not come again; and our longing souls 
may cry in vain for a renewal of the occa- 
sion which came once in its day, and was 
rejected. You will throw off tliis fatal in- 
fluence, whatever it is, that has so warped 
you of late ? you will be dutiful and patient 
and self-denying ? and try to find your happi- 
ness in doing good ?" 

" Yes," said Lizzie fervently. And she 
meant it 

Then she got into the car with Ralph, and 
the two lolted through the village together, 
to Lizzie s unconcealed confusion. But Ralph 
understood as little as he would have under- 
stood a Chinese love-song had he heard it. 
why she turned away her head and blushed 
so deeply when they passed by Wilkin Yan- 
wath's, and when spruce, trim, well-bred 
Wilkin standing at his shop door with his 
hands in his pockets, quite like one of the 
Liverpool gentlemen whom it was his life's 
ambition to imitate, bowed to them both 
with somrthmg of a smile upon his face. 

The drive threatened to be a silent one, for 
Ralph was thinking of poor Hester Nicholson, 
for the one part— while, for the other, glad as 
he was to be with Lizzie, and pleased as he 
had been at her unwonted gentleness and 
forbearance just now, yet he had griefs 
against her that kept him preoccupied, and 
scarcely sure of his own feelings. He was 
pained that she had left off visiting the poor, 
and pfdned that she had drifted so strangely 
away from himself as she had done of late ;• 
and, though not jealous of Ainslie— that 
would have implied a knowledge of his own 
state, as well as of hers, which would have 
been embarrassing, to say the least of it— yet 
he was galled at her absorption in him yes- 
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lerday, and her marked indiflference to him- 
self. 

One thing especially had distressed him. 
She had refused to sing with him when he 
had asked her ; but when Ainslie had en- 
treated for a song, she liad sung that exquisite 
ballad of Lover's, "What would you do, love ?" 
with all the fervor and pathos of her nature 
— sung it as she had never sung before — 
with a certain outgoing of soul, a certain 
passionate abandonment, that went thfough 
the room like an electric shock. And Ralph 
was grieved, and distressed, and uncertam, 
and hot himself in any way. But as he 
watched her beautiful face all other feelings 
were gradually absorbed in the one deep 
gladness of finding himself alone with her 
again— like old times he thought — with no 
third life to stand between them. 

" I was so glad to see you with my mother 
when I came in," he said suddenly. 

She smiled gently. 

" Why ?" she asked. 

" She docs you more good than any one 
else " said Ralph quite simply. 

Lizzie colored, and her eyes grew a little 
too blight. 

"I wonder why every one speaks of me 
in that tone !" she said with a forced laugh. 
*' What is tliere about me that wants so much 
good being done to, I wonder ?" 

" What there is about us all," said Ralph 
gravely. " No more about you than about 
me, but the same with us all." 

She was silent. 

" I meant only this," he added. 

Still she kept silence, looking uncomfortably 
before her into vacancy. Ralph's words had 
been unlucky. Oftentimes one grain more 
added to what has already turned the scale to 
the right will warp it to the left again ; and 
Ralplrs unfortunate speech now /destroyed 
all that his mother had labored to build up. 
The one had touched her conscience, but the 
other roused hei; pride. 

" Yes, but you do not talk so of others, or 
to others," said Lizzie, after a long pause. ** It 
5s only I who am supposed to be such a 
dreadful wretch, and so awfully in want of 
reforming I Why ! what have I ever done ? 
One would think I had committed murder to 
hear the way in which I am spoken of some- 
times !" 

" I have never spoken of you disrespectful- 
ly, dear Miss Lorton," cried Ralph, hurried 
out of himself by the fear of having wounded 
her. " How could I, when I think that you 
are the dearest and best creature in tlie 
world ?" 

He took her hand, but she very gravely 
withdrew it. 

"Don't talk nonsense, Mr. Wynter," she 
said, " else I shall think that you are laugh- 
iug^at me." 

Then, fearful that he should renew his un- 
welcome demonstrations, she began talking 
fast and fluently about a thousand insignifi- 
cant things ; and, unless he was prepared to 
make a formal oflFer, Ralph could not find a 

gap wherein to thrust edgewise another ten- 
er word. 
But he liked hw all the better for the re- 



pulse. It showed reticence he thought^ and 
maidenly reserve and coyness, and it pleased 
him more than if she had accepted his words 
as meant cither in jest or earnest. 

And while he was thinking this— both hav- 
ing relapsed into silence again — ^Lizzie, for- 
getting him and her momentary fit of angry 
pride alike, was straining her eyes upon the 
road, marking off as so much sorrow and 
weariness set behind her every point that 
showed them nearer to their Journey's end. 
Now the lake was narrowing to a mere riv- 
er's breadth as they were nearing the foot ; 
now the weary hill, made by the outermost 
spur of Langthwaite Lowfell, was sur- 
mounted; now the sharp pitch down tho 
other side was safely accomplished ; now the 
heavy track, by courtesy called a road, that 
led through Wastdale Valley up to Dale 
Head, was struck, and now it was almost 
traversed, and the Dale Head ivied chimneys 
and gray stone walls were brought nearer and 
nearer to them ; and now she heard the bark- 
ing of the dogs, and now the voices of the 
men — that one dear voice heard clearer than 
them all !— while her heart was throbbing so 
that she could scarcely breathe ; and her eyes 
were swimming with delight; and the re- 
membrance of her talk with Mrs. Wynter, 
and all her good resolves, were fading away 
in thin air, as the moment came which shoula 
give her once more the blessed joy of Ainslie's 
beloved presence. But with one last expiring 
effort she said softly to herself as the car 
drove up to the house : " Pray God make me 
a good girl to-day I" 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE KING OP WASTDALE AT HOME. 

Dale Head was no gentleman's house 
with trim gardens, neat servants, and modem 
appointments. Though belonging to the 
most infiuential man in the parish, and one 
who could make head agamst tlie very rector 
himself, it was just a lone, low, desolate-look- 
ing farm house at the head of a dreary dale, 
with patches of cultivated ground snatched 
from the fell and the waste, fenced in by 
gray stone walls as if to keep out enemies or 
wild beasts ; with byre and stable, " shippon," 
pigstye and granary, and all oUier needful 
farm buildings attached ; but all of the rudest 
description, and without a pretence of artifi- 
cial beauty about their rough old-fashioned 
quaintness. But the kindly growtlis of time 
and nature had given that beautjr which man 
and art had denied ; and the thick covering 
of ivy and wild roses that grew over the old 
stone faces every where, the soft mosses, the 
feathery ferns, and tangled honey-suckle, and 
climbing briony about the walls, and stunted 
shrubs, made I)ale Head the most picturesque 
place in the country. 

To the rear lay the kitchen garden and 
what passed for the orchard, the fruit of which 
rarely ripened— save indeed the " berries" for 
which Dale Head was famous; but all the 
rest was " chancy," and for the most part a 
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fuiwre. Along the hOQseside were flower- 
bods full of old-fiisbioned cottage flowers, 
amongst which a venerable plant of southem- 
"wood, or as we call it " sitherwood " or ** old 
man," was Jobby's especial favorite — a sprig 
always adorning his buttonhole on Sunday 
so long as there was a tuft of fragrant threads 
left upon the W3ody stem. Fronting the 
house was the narrow green dale, hemmed in 
by the Langthwaite crags on the one side, and 
by the Hartlop fells, a flank of Green Coom, 
on the other ; and down the middle of the 
dale ran the little Wastdale beck, hurrying to 
]oin the large Langbeck just as it issued from 
the mere; while far away in the distance 
glittered the slender line of the sea, shining 
Uke a silver band on the horizon. 

The house was one of the ordinary old- 
fashioned farm houses of the country. The 
kitchen was the dwelling-room; a large, 
square, low-pitched, whitewashed room, ban- 
ded with diagonals in black oak, and flagged, 
not boarded. There was an immense open 
fireplace, with dogs for beat and wood fires 
only; two large iron " rattencrooks " and 
several smaller ones, for cauldrons and ket- 
tles, hung from the " rannel balk," or beam 
appropriated to that use ; on one of these 
crooks swung the kettle, for though it was 
mi^-summer there was a lai'ge fire upon the 
hearth ; and a brandreth, or three-legged rim 
of iron on which is laid the flat plate of iron 
or girdle used for baking girdle cakes, barlev 
scons, oatcake, and the like, was now stand- 
bg over the piled-up embers. The mantel- 
piece was of carved black oak ; across the 
low ceiling ran two wooden shelves, loaded 
with cheeses, jam-pots, and wine- bottles ; 
hunches of sweet herbs hung by their heels 
on the walls, which were farther garnished 
with a few books in swinging-shelves, some 
common prints in black frames, an old sam- 
pler done by Mrs. Dowthwaite*s grand- 
mother, who had been a Cloudsdale when 
the Cloudsdales were Langthwaite poten- 
tates, a Romish relic preserved as " ane o't 
curiousest things we hev," but not understood 
as to what it was; and other "oddments" 
of the same kind. On the mantelpiece stood 
some pewter and brassconcems dear to house- 
keepers, all shming as bright as so much 
gold and silver ; three guns — one loaded — 
hung on wooden rests above; against the 
wall a magnificent carved black oak press, 
dated 1683, a carved black oak clockcase, two 
high-back black oak chairs, and a beautiful 
little ebony teacaddy, of the best Japanese 
work, brought by some adventurous Dow- 
thwaite from over seas generations ago. And 
in this ebony teacaddy was a goblet of old 
Venetian glass, very rare and beautiful, with 
the holy monogram on the one side, and S. 
M. V. beneath a lily on the other. And 
which goblet, called the Dowthwaite Luck, 
like the Musgrave's Luck of Edenhall, Aggy, 
and even Jobby himself-— though by no means 
a superstitious man— regarded with profound 
and trembling reverence, as bound up with 
the fortunes of the family; believmg that 
should it be broken, then would the Dow- 
thwaitcs certainly fall, never to rise again. Als 
is also the Musgrave &ith; not without reason. 



A settle was placed along one side of the 
fire-place, at the other was master's seat — a 
modern arm-chair with a blue checked linen 
cushion. ' A bedstead shrouded in blue 
checked curtains of the same material stood 
in a recess in the darkest part of the kitchen ; 
four doors opened out of the room at various 
points ; the window, also with the same blue 
checked curtains, was a latticed casement; 
and there were fuschias and geraniums in 
broken jugs and pots and basins along the in- 
ner sill. There was no oven ; and Aggy 
baked her wheaten bread in iron saucepans, 
putting fire into the down-turned lid as well 
as underneath, thus making a sort of mov- 
able oven of her own. 

As the car drove up a crowd of yelping col- 
lies rushed out, barking furiously, bringing 
out Mark and Grace and Ainslie to the wel- 
come. But Lizzie knew nothing save that 
Ainslie Forbes was standing there before 
her. The world else all faded from her eyes ; 
and as she laid, her hand in his and felt the 
warm strong pressure with which he greeted 
her, what Grace and Mark and Ralph mi^ht 
see, her promises to Mrs. Wynter, poor dying 
Hector Nicholson, her tears. of self-reproach, 
her prayers, her good desires — all fell from 
her like bands of burning tow, and she knew 
only that she loved, ana cared only to be be- 
loved. ^ 

Then Jobby, tall, keen, upright, with the \ 
self-possession of a lord if with the shoulder- / 
ing gait and uncouth accent of a peasant, v^ 
came slowly out of the house, dressed in hi» \ 
ordinary working clothes — ^not the dress he / 
kept for extra " clashy and clarty wark " but / 
just his everyday fawn-colored jeans and cor-N. 
duroys— that too being one of his expressions ) 
of independence ; and after him came Luke - 
in his green cutaway with brass buttons and , 
birdVeye scarf, bearing the stamp of the 
sporting man in evcy feature of his keen ; 
good-humored face and well knit " light / 
weight " figure. Aggy woman, buxom and 
broad-bosomed, stooa within the door ; and 
shy Elcy with her^ golden hair gathered 
into a bunch on the top of her head, and in 
her blue " second best,**' which was without 
rent, pretended to be absorbed in the " grid-' 
die cakes " as an excuse for not coming to the 
front with the rest. - ' 

" Ye're kindly welcome," said Jobby, offer- 
ing his huge hand to Ralph. " Fse pleased 
to see ye at Dale Head ; and what ye*ve 
brocht a fine day along wi' ye." 

" Yes, it's a grand day indeed." said Ralph ; 
** will it keep fair, do you think, Mr. Dow- 
thwaitr 

"Fse ensure ye I There'll be nae weet coom 
morning, I'll encage ! The kelds is on 't lake 
— didn't ye mind them, as ye coomed ? — an't 
sop came oop ower Green Coom at six, ap.' 

fanged awa^ til't sea ; that's a sure sign o' 
ne weather for fowre an' twenty houi-s, it 
iver there was ane." 

" The sop ? what is the sop ? I don't think 
I have heard of that," asked Ralph. 

" Not heard tell of t' sop ? Why t' sop's a 
lile wee cloud as coomes oop Green Coom— 
Green Coom sop is't if it gangs awa' lill't sea, 
we have fine weather for fowre an' twenty 
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hours at least, an' if it gangs awa' backward 
tirt mountains, we hes weet for fowre an* 
twenty hours. Aye, t'sop s a gay gude 
weather-glass, that is*t Weel, niissie,*^hc con- 
tinued, turning to Lizzie, ** an how's t' Ule 
Lily ?— not dune for ye yitf 

'*No, not yet," said Lizzie a little confus- 
edly. She never knew how to bear herself 
to the Dowthwaites— certainly not as an 
equal, and yet she would not treat them 
quite like ^* common people." 

'* Have a care, miss I she's a kittle coostom- 
cr is yon — she'll mash ye oop yit, if ye div'nt 
kep a sharp luke oot," returned Jobby. 

'* I have not been out in her lately," said 
Lizzie ; and she glanced at Ainslie. 

** Najr, I thocht I hedn't seed ye I I mind 
when I du, for I divn't deny that ye mak a 
prett^some kind o' thing to luke at, ye and 
ver hie blue boat ; but sakes alive ! . it's ower 
lang a bill to pay for luking prettvsome on't 
waiter if ye've got to gang doun mtil't, and 
bidethierl" 

« Miss Lorton is going to sive up that boat 
to please me, Mr. Dowthwalte," said Ralph, 
laughing. 

" Mr. Wynter ! how can you tell such a 
story ? I am not going to give it up to please 
any body I" cried Lizzie with an indignation 
that was quite unaffected. 

'* But if I ask you?" said Ralph, looking 
at her tenderly. 

** That would make no difference. I would 
not give up the Lily for any one in the 
world !" Lizzie answered, disdainfullv. 
^ Ainslie was standing near her lookmg from 
Ralph to her curiously. He seemed struck 
by the rector's manner and expression of face 
—for without knowing it Ralph had looked 
at her with real love, and had used a pecuUar 
tone of affectionate right that indeed struck 
them all. Had not Lizzie's answer been so 
disdainful and abrupt. Dale Head would have 
had no doubt but that Lizzie and the rector 
were " a match ;" but girls in love do not 
s^k to their lovers as she spoke Just now to 
him— so the Dale Head certainty did not 
hold. 

After Ainslie Uad watched them for a few 
seconds he went out into the open air again 
— ^for they had all come in by now— and stood 
by the low wall fronting the windows, look- 
ing down the dale and to the sea beyond, 
whistling. 

" An' a varra gude thing, too, Mr. Wynter, 
gin ye can persuade her," said Aggy. " I oft 
say wi' my master that Miss Lizzie thiere '11 
coom to some ter'ble ill if she favors that 
nasty lile thing. She's tide to turn boddom 
up'most ane o' these days ; so Miss Lizzie, 
my dear, divn't be stupid'''— she meant obsti- 
nate—*' but let yersel be guided by them as 
knaws best." 

Lizzie did not answer. She was watching 
Ainslie's head through the latticed window — 
understanding quite well what he was think- 
ing, and hatmg Ralph fiercely for the false 
impression he had conveyed. 

Grace saw it all. Even in the most diverse 
natures among young women there is a won- 
derful freemasonry and perception not to be 
acquired by any one else.. As she did not 



care what she did— being as unguarded 
through innocence as Lizzie was by reckless- 
ness—she went out into the front, and touch- 
ing Ainslie's arm said laughingly, *' A penny 
for your thoughts, Mr. Eorbes I" 

**No% worth a farthing," Miss Grace," he 
answered. 

** I would not let your enemy say so !" was 
her shrill reply. 

** I have only one," said Ainslie Forbes, a 
little gloomily. 

It was not often that he was Byronic— but 
even he, with all his brightness and common 
sense, had that faculty on rare occasions. 

" Only one enemy ! My gracious, that's not 
enough to kill a man. And who's he, I'd like 
to know T" 

"Myself, Miss Grace." 

" Then don't you think that's rather daft 
of you,.Mr. Forbes — and wouldn't it be more 
wise-like in you to be your own friend in- 
stead ?" was Grace Hogauth's wondering phi- 
losophy. 

** Very true ; but it ia not always easy to do 
right," said Ainslie. 

" O, it ain't so difficult," said Grace inco- 
cwitly. 

" Not for you, perhaps, but we men are 
different We are a bad lot from first to last 

•it's you women that are the angels." * 

" Hoot I did ever any one hear the like of 
such nonsense ! Men are every bit as good 
as women, and some of them a deal better— 
and if these are your thoughts they ain't 
worth a penny, and ^ou said quite right. I 
would give a penny if I was you to get quit 
of them ; 60 you'd best let them alone, and 
come back into the house with me. They're 
going to set the table directly, and I'm only 
poor company for you." 

" I am best away," he said, still with tliat 
rare Byronic gloom upon him. 

" How can you talk such a nonsense ?" she 
cried. ** Why, whatever has put you out of 
the way, Mr. Forbes ? You ain'^t yourself, 
anyhow. What is it now ?" 

" Nothing," said Ainslie. 

" Well, it can't be less," Grace answered 
simply. " But what is it now ? I can see 
quite well that you are not suited about 
something, but I can't see what it is." 

There was a short silence : then Ainslie, 
coming nearer to the girl, still both in view 
of the kitchen window, and Lizzie's eves 
fixed upon them, said in a low voice — " Tell 
me. Miss Hogarth— just the truth, and you 
may rely on my never mentioning it again— 
when I first came here, or before I came, 
was there any thing between Miss Lorton 
and Mr. Wynter ? Were they engaged or in 
love?" 

** My gracious goodness me ! what can have | 
put that into your head, Mr. Forbes ?" cried 
Grace, with genuine surprise. " Mr. Wynter 
and Miss Lizzie I— goodness me if ever I 
heard of such a thing I why they are as un- 
like as chalk and cheese I No, I'm sure not ! 
I'm sure that Miss Lizzie would not for all 
the world. She don't like small men, sbo 
says, and Mr. Wynter's not her sort at all t j 
Somebody else and she are much liker," add- 
ed Grace silly. 
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«* Well, hush, and don't be a Billy girl," 
said Ainslie, "* and don't tell that I asked 
you the question." 

*' 0, 1 ain*t such a gowk or pie neither I" 
called out Grace. *' So, if that's all to do 
with you, you had better come in ; for I can 
see Miss Lizzie looking as black as thunder 
at us through the window. She will be in 
such a taking if we stay out much longer to- 
gether, for maybe she'll think that I want to 
make up to you — and then, my word ! — she'll 
not be suited." 

** And somebody else won't," said Ainslie. 

** Who ? what, you ? Well now, if that 
ain't a fine thing for a man to say !" Grace 
said, glancing up with the innocent but not 
over wise coquetry peculiarly her own. 
" Well if ever, Mr. Forbes, I did think you'd 
been more polite, I must say !" 

" You know very well what I meant, jou 
teasing puss," said Ainslie Forbes — famihari- 
ty of manner to women being one of the un- 
comfortable signs which stamped him as 
^ not a gentleman." ** I mean Mark, and you 
know I do." 

" Go along with your nonsense," laughed 
Grace. ** I've a great mind to box your ears, 
that I have." 

" If you do r* said Ainslie. 

" Nay now, you darent I" cried Grace. 
'^Misa Lizzie's looking, and so you just 
darent I" 

After which little passage of arms they 
both went back to the house again, and Grace 
helped Aggy and Elcy to " set the table," and 
put on the " snack," whereby she obtained 
an opportunity for a little sly romping with 
Mark unbeknown to the authorities, who 
would have very soon put an end to it had 
tliey seen it. 

It was a real north-country " snack" which 
tiie Dowthwaites set upon the table — a meal 
not counting as a dinner, and made up in a 
hurry with what was already in the house. 
The long deal table against the window was 
covered with a white coarse square of diaper 
smelling of the apples which were always 
kept among the linen as a favorable perfume; 
mugs, a few rummers, and Jobby's pewter 
pot made up the drinking vessels ; the spoons 
were of yellow-tinged Britannia metal, and 
the forks were three-pronged steel; the 
knives had round buck-horn handles, and the 
blades came out in a half- circle at the top for 
the better " lifting " of peas. There were 
sundry jugs and bottles — one with fi*esh milk 
and one with butter-milk ; one of gin cordial 
and one of gin not cordial , one of gooseberry 
wine, called berry-wine, for the ladies ; and 
one of blackberry wine, called bumble-kite, 
for a difference. There was a wheaten loaf, 
baked in the iron pot, and a wooden trencher 
filled with fresh crisp " havre bread" (thin 
oat cake^ : there was a plate piled up with 
hot girdle cakes ; a " berry " cake, with the 
crust an inch thick, and not digestible ; some 
gingerbread snaps ; a jus of cream and a pot 
of preserves to eat with it ; and then, as the 
pieces de resistance^ a dish of mutton ham and 
poached eggs, and half a country cheese. 

" Koo then, gentlemen and ladies, sit doun 
and fa' to " saia Jobby, taking the head of 



the l(nig table. " Help yersels as ye've a 
mind, and divn't spare t' vittel. Coom, Mr. 
Wynter— coom, Miss Lizzie; Luke mon, 
thou can set thyself; and what I Mr. Forbes, 
he's at hame. Grace, nay lass, coom up here 
by me : and noo, Mr. Wynter, sir, by yer 
leave we'll- say a blessing." 

Mark, with the help of Grace and on her 
hint, manoeuvred that Lizzie and Ainslie 
should sit together—but Lizzie was obliged 
to be more guarded in her manners than she 
had been last night, for slow-speakine old 
Jobby was ** cute as a fox," while broaa-bos- 
omed Aggy was " keen as a wamp " on all 
matters connected with love-making, and lost 
nothing that eyes could see or ears hear. And 
even as it was she said- afterwards that "Miss 
Lizzie and our Ainslie there looked like a 
match," but Jobby rebuked her sternly, 
" Was she fule enough to think t' Captain's 
dochter wad cotton wid sic as him ? Liker 
Grace Hoggart yonder. She was more his 
meat, an' ye will I for thof Luke might gie 
'self airs noo, and hand oop's head wi' t' best 
on 'em, Luke's grandfather had been in the 
mire, an' I doubt if Luke'll git it rubbed off 
in t' lead mines," said Jobby slUy. \ 

Jobby liked having his sly thrusts at Luke. 
He would not have confessed it to save his 
life, but he was a little jealous of his newly- 
risen and more flashily prosperous neighbor. 

But now at table he was only hospitable 
and jocose, poking good-natured fun at Luke, 
and anxious to show him that he opposed 
him on principle and officially only, but that 
privately he recognized his claims to respect, 
and wished to stand well with him. Bow- 
thwaite of Wastdale defending time-honored 
institutions against an irreligious innovation 
was one thing : but Wasd'le Jobby at home 
and at the heaa of his own table was another. 

" Help yersels," he said frequently. " Here's 
plenty for a' on ye, an' mair whar this comes 
frae. Ye're gafly welcome, mind ye 1 Weel, 
Luke mon, what new-fashioned fandangle- 
ments is oop noo ? Hoo's t' lead ; an' when's 
te ganging to buy us a' oop, stoop an crop? 
Gosh ! but thou's a dafl'n as iver I seed i' my 
life. Stick to thy land, mon I Land canna 
rin awa' I" 

** No more can mines, Jobby," said Luke, 
with his mouth full of mutton ham. 

" Nay ! minds nobbut sink : tliey divn't 
rin, sauf wi' daft folks' brass,*' said Jobby, 
laughmg at his own wit. 

*' The field is very hopeful though— I thhik 
you said so yesterday, Forbes ?" said Ralph, 
turning to Ainslie. 

** First rate 1 we shall make a good thing 
of it before long, you will see," he answered. 
'*The shareholders will be rich men, mark 
my words." 

'*AyeT sure! an' what dividenf asked 
Jobby. 

*'None yet, Mr. Dowthwaite," laughed 
Ainslie. 

" Nay, an' niver will be ane; an' mark 
tliem as my words," said Jobby quietly. 

'* I'll give Elcy there a fairing out of t' first 
I have r shouted Luke. " Elcy lass, think 
me on when the time comes." 

" I doubt, lass, if thou niver gits a sweet- 
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heart till Luke gies thee a golden guinea frae 
Haverbrack, thou'lt hae to gang widout a' 
thee life," said Jobby. 

"Ah, Jobby, TU see ye converted yet I" 
8tdd Luke. 

"Niver, monl Fse ower auld to change 
noo; an* rse thinking our Jobby'll not be 
sae different after me, when I'se gane. Mark 
thier is o' t' new lighta^isn't thee, Mark 
ladr 

** I don't know about new lights, father," 
Mark answered. '' All I do know is that I'll 
never be the marras of you, new lights or 
old ; and I doubt if any of us will." 

" Ay ! Mark alius stans weel oop for 's 
daddy r cried Aggy from the fireplace. Bhc 
and £lcy were serving, and did not sit at 
table with the rest. 

Then Jobby turned to Ralph. " Weel, 
Mr. Wynter, an* hops' a' at Langthut ? Hev 
ye gitten mair at yer back yit ? an' will ye be 
advised afoor it's too late to give in ?" 

" No, certainly not I" said Ralph good tem- 
peredly ; " I never give in, Mr. Dowthwaite." 

" The varra marras o' me I 1 niver gives 
In nayther ! Hoosumdever, we bet ve all at 
last vestry— lop an' tail we bet ye 1' chuck- 
ling. 

'• Ay, but, Jobby, time '11 beat you in the 
Jong run" put in Luke. "Besides, you for- 
get the Bishop." 

" Yes : I am afraid you will find a faculty 
too much for you, Mr. Dowthwaite," Ralph 
said smiling. "But we need not discuss 
that question now. Let us keep to the min- 
ing — the church comes another time." 

" I like fane as lile as t'other," said Jobby. 
" I consider a' that ye'se on hand, Mr. Wyn- 
ter, as dbunreet heathen wickedness ; an' as 
for t' minds — ^nay what they're ter'ble bad for 
I' place if iver owt was ! — sets men a' wrang, 
top an' boddom — mun mak theirsels quality, 
gude Lord ! an' be rowling i' riches a' in a 
jiffey— eh, Lukef 

"Hoot, Jobby I they do good I" cried 
Luke ; " bring new bloocL and new ideas into 
the placf . 1 like to be one of the movers, 
and to go on with the rest." 

" Tis, I mind.that i' thee, Luke ; an' I like 
to be ane o' t' haudtasts." 

" Why do you never come to the rectory 
and see my motlier. Miss Dowthwaite?'' 
asked Ralph, turning suddenly to Elcy, who, 
overwhelmed with confusion at being spoken 
to, blushed and sidled like a skittish colt, and 
stole behind her mother's broad back with 
her finder in her mouth. " You know my 
mother is a great mvalid and cannot get out,^' 
he continued ; " yet she is so anxious to know 
all my parishioners, and to be on terms of 
true Christian friendship with them. Why 
will you not come, eh ? and why will you not 
take part in the singing T" 

" Nay what, thank ye, Mr. Wynter, sir, but 
our Elcy's not ane o' that mak, ' said Aggy. 
"She's nobbut a daft lass as yit, fleyte to 
deeth if she's spokken tu. I doubt if ye'd git 
a word frae her an' ye hed her ; an' as for t' 
singing, I'd engage she'd not ken B frae a 
bulTs loot if set to tune oop afore coompany. 
Will she gang, bairn, an' see what she can 
duT 



At which Elcy fled away into the dairy, all 
" flurts an' sniggles" as her mother said, and 
in as sreat trepidation as if she was going to 
be haled away bodily, whether she would or 
no. 

" Canna du nowt wi'out t' mother yit 1" 
Jobby said quietly, as if he was speaking of a 
calf or a colt to be taken from its dam. 

Then came Ralph's turn for questioning. 

" What do you do, Mr. Dowthwaite, in the 
winter time, when you have no farm work 
on hand — ^in the evening for instance ?" he 
asked. 

" O, wc mannish I we jist du sic like — ^play 
at whist wi' ane anither, turn an' turn aboot 
Whiles we gang to Luke's yonder, an' whiles 
to Flemings' — them's them in t' farm on t' 
left yonder — an' whiles they cooms here; 
but we mannish weel enough, I'se warran' 
ye I" 

" But sometimes the dale is bad for travel- 
ing, I should think ?" 

"Bad travelling? I'se insure ye! O' 
winter times I'se ken 't a' t' dale snawed oop, 
an' not a body on us a' able to stir frae's ain 
garth I Ay, it's serious deep a' times is t' 
snaw." 

" And then what do you do?" 

"Du? r what, Mr. Wynter?" said Jobby 
sharply. He did not like being questioned— 
no north-country person doos ; and no north- 
country person gives a direct answer if he 
can avoid it. " We du as weel as we can, an* 
lig a-beed when we canna du nowt else." 

" But how do you get your meat and coals 
up to the house at such times ?" asked the 
rector innocently. 

" What meat f Gudesakes I t' snaw divn't 
rin awa' wi' t' meat I" said Jobby with a loud 
laugli. " Divn't ye ken, Mr. Wynter, that we 
kills for oursels in t' dales ? We divn't gang 
to Abel week by week like t' quality; wo 
kill at t' back end o' t' summer, an' what we 
divn't eat fresh we sauts. That ham on yer 
plate's our ain; but we divn't cook meat 
ivery day. I mind nowt of meat ivery day 
for ony ane. Porridge, an' as mony on them 
as yet can soop ; — kittly slip douns wi' a han- 
tie o' cream— eggs, atf lile soop gin — taties, 
an' sic like — ^but meat's nae use at a' for ivery 
day, an' divn't mak t' men as porridge du." 

" And summer is the only time you kill !" 

"Aye." 

" And you never have fresh meat excepting 
then?" 

" Nay." 

" No fowls or geese ?" 

" Ay^, a guse a' Michaelmas-time ; alius a 
guse a' Michaelmas-time." 

" But wliat do you do for fuel in the win- 
ter ? how do you get your coals ?" 

" Coals T D'ye think, Mr. Wynter, as hoo 
I'd hae them nasty clarty stuff i' my hoose ? 
I'd not ken t' day when I set I' knees o' me 
afore a coal fire i' Dale Head ! Nay ! niver 
a ha'poth o' sic muck for me 1 We burns 
peat an' sticka— but peat mainly; maks a 
bonny fire peat du, and hes si'ccan a fine 
smell wi't I D'ye think we'se savages, Mr. 
Wynter, wi'out fire nor claes ? I tell ye, 
there's a plenty for a' on us ; an' if folk bcant 
satisfized wi' plenty, it's a pity I" 
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*« Bat what a lonely life P' cried Ralph. 

•* Aye, it's lonesome enengh, an* dree 
eneugh a' times ; an' mony wadn't tak til't— ' 
ye mun be bom intil t* ways o' sic places, an' 
then they're weel eneugh. We'se gaily satis- 
fized. Winter or summer, it's a' ane to me — 
Fse iver content. We hae t' fells, an' t' fresh 
air, an' we'se not fashed wi' clashes an' 
clavers like yer toun folk— an' that's summut 
to mak a mon's life content, let me tell ye, 
Mr. Wynter. An' what! o' market days 
there's Caldton, whar we hear a' t' news ; an' 
there's Langthut for t' women folk, whar 
they can gang an' hae their clashes, an' bros- 
sen wi' envy at Wilkin's trinkums an' fai'lies 
— an that suits them. 1 it's a fine life I'se 
insure ye ! I wadn't not be a dalesman to 
be King o' England, an that I tell ye I An' 
noo, Mr. Wynter, that I'se answert a' ye've 
asted, mappen you'll tell me why you've asted 
sic a might o' questions. What's to du? 
what's ye fishing at ? Be ye gaun to write a 
bulk, Mr. Wynter, an' pit us a' in as hoodie- 
craws an' heathen savages ?" 

Jobby said this not a little stifily. He had 
not answered too generously throughout, the 
old instinct of suspicion rising stronger at 
every -word Ralph said. 

The rector laughed good-humoredly. " Not 
the least in the world, Mr. Dowthwaite," he 
said. " But can't you see— I am a stranger ; 
yet as a clergyman I want to know all about 
my parishioners ; and 4iow can I do that un- 
less I ask r 

" Ah weel ! it may be a' reet as yer say," 
Jobby answered ; " but I'se thinking I wadn't 
hae been questioned ony place but m my ain 
hoose." 

*' I hope that I have not annoyed you?" 
Ralph said pleasantly. 

" I'se not best pleased, Mr. Wynter ; but 
I'll take it as ye say ye meant it, and believe 
yer woord it's nobbut orkedness an' ignorance 
as a body may say. Sae here's til ye, an' 
mair gumption, Mr. Wynter," chuckling as 
he drank his glass. 

" How will you bear it, Forbes, if you are 
snowed up m the wmter ?" asked Ralph of 
Ainslie. 

" They must make a way for me somehow 1" 
laughed Ainslie. "The mines must be 
served I" 

"Mappen t' watter '11 hae sarra'd them 
afoor then," said Jobby drily. " That 'ud he 
t' mak o* sarra'ing I'd liefer see nor owt else !" 

" And Mathew ?" said Ainslie. 

" 3iather ? weel I if he's been sic a danged 
fool as as to rin 's hand intil t' fire, he mun 
pay for t' skelping on't." 

** It would be a pretty heavy skelping, by 
what he said to me," said Ainslie. 



gang 

as will gang wrang." 

The subiect was a painful one to him and 
he never liked to talk of it ; so sure was he 
that harm would come of it. He did not yet 
know how grave that harm would be ! This 
Matthew, though he had never been a very 
satisfactory son—" a slape cat-witted taggelr' 
his father often called him, to signify his 



opinion that he was untrustworthy, conceited, 
and dissolute— yet for all that he was next to 
Mark in the old man's affections, and before 
Mark in Aggy's ; being one of those easy-go- 
ing, affectionate, loose-principled, and good- 
looking fellows who are always home-fovor- 
ites, indulged by mothers, idolised by sisters, 
yielded to by brothers, and given more than 
their share of the fiither's money ; but who 
generally come to a bad end sooner or later 
through drink, debt, or worse— if indeed they 
do not bring the family to a bad end first of 
all. 

Then, as if to throw off a disagreeable 
thought, Jobby began to "chaff" Ainslie, as 
he had already " chaffed " Luke and Ralph- 
laughing at that wonderful act of heroism in 
getting a wet jacket the other day, showing 
clearly how he held it as nothing more 
heroic than if he had walked across the fells 
or ridden down the dale ; and letting it be 
seen how much more really manly he would 
have thought it had Ainslie refused to be 
petted and made a fuss with for such a small 
matter. He had seen the weakness of the 
young man's character, and was always glad 
of an opportunity for " taking him down a 
peg," as he called it ; saying confidentially to 
Aggy after such encounters : " T' lad iiasn't 
a rant as I can mind on but that'n ; an' if he 
culd nobbut git t' cock takken oot o' t^ neb 
on him, he'd do gaily weel I'll engnge. But 
he thinks ower much on hissel, an' wants a 
lile bit skelping noos and thens to keep him 
doun." 

But when he began to laugh at him now 
(how Ainslie wished he had not been so fa- 
miliar to him before Lizzie, and had not 
" thoued " him so much 1), Ralph and Grace 
and Aggy all put in their protests; and 
though Luke laughed with Jobby, and Mark 
was silent, yet the women cried down the 
two older men, and Ainslie's banner still 
flaunted and his silver trumpet sounded, and 
Jobby's "skelping" did no good whatever. 
Indeed rather harm than good, in that it 
brought about a milder repetition of yester- 
day's oration by Ralph's fervid and affection- 
ate remonstrance and acknowledgment. 

But few words had passed between Lizzie 
and Ainslie as yet during the meal. Both 
were kept in order by tlie fear of being seen, 
and both were for the moment honestly en- 
deavoring to " behave well " and not go too 
far — the one with her mute beseeching — her 
intentional fascination ; the other with his 
dangerous flirtation. But Ainslie could not 
sit for ever silent — ^he must act as was only 
right and well-mannered in any man to a 
pretty woman ; he must pay her some atten- 
tion--Jobby's keen gray eyes notwithstand- 
ing ; so, in the midst of a rather louder buzz 
than before, he said with wonderfully acted 
indifference, " I am glad to hear that you are 
givipg up *^your boat, Miss Lorton, at Mr. 
Wynter's request. I would have given you 
the same advice myself had I dared ; but i* 
comes better from your clergyman, and will 
have more influence than fi-om me." 

Lizzie looked up into his his face. 

" Why do you think that ?" she asked in 
\ low voice, playing with her fragments of 
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Her oat cake, and massing them up into small 
piles with her little finger. 

" It is only natural, answered Ainslie. 

'* I think not/' she said. 

" Surely yes !— vour clergyman — an older 
friend than I— of higher rank — with more 
means — in every way better suited to influ- 
ence you !" V 

She looked up at him again ; and her rich 
moleskin-colored eyes, and what was in them, 
made Ainslie's heart throb almost as violently 
as her own. 

" I think not," she said again. " Of the two 
you have the most influence over me — infin- 
itely." 

" Thank you," he said in a low soft whis- 
per, and touched her hand, as if by chance ; 
and Jobby almost caught them as he turned 
his eyes suddenly on Miss Lizzie and asked 
when she was going to send £Icy a *^ dream 
bit " of bridecake and have him as '' best 
man " ? 

A question which made the girl blush till 
tears came into her eyes, which made Ralph's 
face crimson too, and wldch overthrew Ains- 
lie's composure for the rest of the meal. For 
if he had stood in the way of a really suitable 
match what a villain he had been I And-yet, 
it had not been all his fault. She had sought 
him as much as he had sousht her; and, af- 
ter all, a man has two kinds of honor to a 
woman : and one is not to humiliate her by 
over prudishness, thought Ainslie Forbes, 
searching in his heart for self-excuses. 

But he sat with his head turned rather 
away from her after this, and thoy had no 
more pleasant talk or too eloquent and ex- 
pressive looks. 

Then the time came when they must set 
out for the mines, if they wished to see them 
at all to-day ; and tliey all rose up from the 
table and arranged themselves for the journey. 
They went as they had come — Ralph and 
Lizzie alone in the car; and the rest on 
horseback — Grace, in her dark blue riding- 
skirt, her scarlet jacket, and her wonderful 
hat to-day wreathed round with black briony 
leaves and wild roses, looking more than ever 
like a picture, occupied maimy in convincing 
Mark that she loved him, and in convincing 
her fatlier that she loved no one. For love, 
and certain opposition if discovered, can 
make even Grace Hogarths two-edged. 

Poor Lizzie was miserable ; but she could 
not help herself. She could not ride with 
the rest, so was obliged to go in the car alone 
with Ralph — with him of all the people in 
the world, and after what had been said, and 
his stupid blushes, and her own !— obliged also 
to see Ainslie, for mere mischief and the 
Jealous desire to giv^e jealous pain, keep close 
to Grace, with whom he was talking as if 
earnestly and confidentially — she devoutly 
wishing him at the bottom of the lake, for 
distancing Mark, and cutting short her pleas- 
ure. Then, still affiectin^ to consider Ralph 
Wynter as Miss Lorton^ natural escort, he 
roue up to the car only at rare intervals, 
speaking to Ralph and not to her when he 
did come ; and looking at her with eyes as 
glacial and hard as they had been warm and 
loving. So that altogether poor Lizzie's 



drive along the rough fellside road was one 
of the most wretched she had ever had. 

Ralph, who could not get a word out of 
her, was obliged to accept that ever conve- 
nient ** headache " as an excuse for her sul- 
len silence ; and to find solace in fretting her 
still more, unconsciously, by every instant 
proposing something for her comfort — ex- 
pressing his fear lest this jolt had made her 
worse — or, should they turn back and go 
honve to the rectory? the way was getting 
worse and she was suffering so much, he was 
sure ! — and his mother would be so glad to 
see her again!— could he do any thing for 
her? — would she take some belladonna, 
or some ignatia, or perhaps a little nux ? — 
would she change places with him? his 
seemed the easier side — should they stop 
and walk, or should they not go back as he 
said before ? 

To all of which Lizzie scarcely deigned an 
answer ; and the more sullen she became the 
more Ralph compassionated her, thinking 
how ill she must be to be so silent ; and O ! 
what could he do for her I 

At last that most miserable drive ended— 
at last the^ toiled to tlie end of that steep and 
dreary miner's road, which seemed as if 
leading to the very home of desolation, and 
came to the works, where the riding party had 
arrived before them, and now stood waiting 
for them to come up ; Ainslie feeling like the 
owner of an estate receiving a party of dis- 
tinguished guests at his mansion, and show- 
ing off before tliem in various little ways of 
lordliness— commanding, directing, busying, 
and taking a boyish delight in his mastership, 
more natural perhaps tiian dignified. AihI 
when she came up to that desolate fellside 
station, rough and bleak and long as it was, 
Lizzie felt as if she had come to the gates of 
Eden, whicii an angel swung back for her to 
pass tlirough, as Ainslie Forbes rushed to the 
side of the car, and assisted her to dismount. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

DOWN THB MINE. 

At the works Ainslie acted showman and 
explained the various uses and processes — 
the crushing, the siftmg, the sorting, the 
washing— what was good ore and what was 
bad— what was refuse and what might be 
turned to account — ^how the engine worked, 
and what amount of water it brought up in 
the day — with other things special to the con- 
cern. 

And when he had done thoy were all just 
as wise as before. They had seen some big 
stones, some mud-beplastercd barrows, some 
huge wheels and some smaller ones, some 
lone troughs full of shining stones, two lakes 
of dull gray mud, heaps of grav cravel, and 
hillocks of gray ore ; they had seen an 
engine kept as bright and clean as my lord's 
best tankard, but inspiring both Grace and 
Lizzie with the greatest possible dread lest it 
should go off and scatter them to four winds 
of heaven ; they had seen a number of dirty 
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men wheeling about these mud-beplastered 
barrows — the tossing, tumbling Hartlop beck 
looking as if made of whitened soup — the 
desolate arch of crags overhead, and the 
winding length of the miner's road below — 
the narrow miner's tracks made across the 
fells, the miserable huts, the slatternly women 
and the ragged children ; they had seen what 
looked more like rain and wreckage than the 
scene of any great industry, and where the 
wonder was how human beings could exist 
at all, how they were fed, and what they did 
after work hours, perched up among Uie 
rocks, like so many birds — not quite of heaven. 
And when they had seen all this they were 
assumed to understand the mysteries of the 
lead mines on Haverbrack fells. 

When he had finished his part of showman, 
Ainslie called the captain of tlie mine, a 
rough, ^oodnatured Cornish giant, and had a 
little private talk with him — the Cornishman 
grunting and laughing as if mightily amused 
at what he said. Then he came back smil- 
ing ; and asked if the ladies would like to go 
down the mine? — the gentlemen would of 
course ; but the ladies ? 

Grace shouted ** Yes, for sure !" in her clear 
voice that " carried " as far as a bird's ; but 
both her father and Mark negatived her at 
once; and Luke told her peremptorily he 
would not hear of it — ^Miss Lor ton might do 
as she liked, but his lass shouldn't go through 
such a trapse, and she needn't think it — so 
now! 

*'Then I suppose you will not go. Miss 
Lorton ?" said Ainslie, turning to Lizzie. 

" I certainly will, if you wiU allow it," she 
answered. 

Whereupon arose a storm of dissuasions, to 
which she listened quietly enough, but with a 
certain unmoved dogeedness which those who 
knew her understood : and when there was a 
pause she said, looking at Ainslie, '* If Mr. 
Forbes says there is no danger, I would like 
to go. I can trust him, and I would like the 
fun of it." 

" Not a bit of danger !" cried Ainslie. " The 
captain will look to the ropes and seat. There 
is not an ounce of danger ; else do you think 
I would risk it ? It is only if you care to 
make yourself such an awful guy as you 
must ? — for you know you must dress to go 
down. I have provided things for you, but 
they are not quite the London fashions." 

** I don't care — ^I should like to go," per- 
sistcd Xjizzi6 

And Ainsiie said, " Well then you shall," 
quite patronizingly. 

She might go down either on the seat or in 
the bucket, he said ; which she preferred : the 
seat would be best if she was not afraid — but 
the bucket was the more assuring: which 
should it be V 

" The seat 1" said Lizzie. 

Far from fearing an apparent, she would 
have courted a real danger at this moment, if 
only Ainslie should be by to see how heroic- 
ally she would bear herself, and to love her 
for it afterwards. 

" You gentlemen will come by the ladders ?" 
then said Ainslie — Mark and Luke assent- 
mg. But Ralph, not liking the look of those 



small steep rungs leadmg down a round hole 
into darkness and the unknown, declired the 
expedition altogether ; to which Ainslie said, 
" All right !" in a tone peculiarly contented. 
And so the party was arranged. 

Then Lizzie was taken into one of the huts 
and dressed. She had a clean length of 
sacking, which was wound round her as a 
petticoat ; she had a tolerably clean miner's 
jacket and a cap, both belonging to Ainslie ; 
and a huge pair of his boots, into which she 
had to thrust her pretty feet, filling up the 
vacant spaces with straw. She was the 
oddest-lookuig object possible when she 
emerged from the hut ; but her queer costume 
made her face still more beautiful, by the 
very force of contrast ; and Ainslie himself, 
looking handsomer than ever in his miner's 
costume, told her in a low voice that she 
" looked like an angel "—the men giving her 
a &int cheer as she passed, holding his hand, 
to the mouth of the mine. 

Here she found a small seat like the seat 
of a swing, with swing-like ropes going over- 
head. And on this Amslie placed her, while 
the captain and another man held it up — then 
fastened her in with the ropes, so that she 
could not possibly fall out; though, Should 
she faint and ft^l forward, she might get a 
few ugly knocks and scratches. But she 
scouted the idea of fainting ; and looked down 
the round dark hole into which she was to be 
lowered fearlessly. She had but one thought 
— " I shall be with him there." 

After he had secured her on her seat Ainslie 
left her to the care of the captain ; for as he 
and the other two men were going down by 
the ladders, they were obliged to have a start, 
if they were to meet her, as was promised, at 
the first level. And in the interval of wait- 
ing the captain continually exhorted her not 
to be afraid — which she was not thmking of 
being—and Ralph was beseeching her to 
abandon her dangerous design, and to re- 
main with them in safety, before it was too 
late. 

But she laughed at his prayers and his 
cautions alike ; too happy in her excitement 
to be bored even with his solicitude ; though 
only so short while ago he had irritated her 
almost beyond bearing with not half his pres- 
ent persistency. That headache of hers had 
gone veiy suddenly I Even Ralph, not prone 
to uncomfortable perceptions, could not help 
thinking how suddenly ! 

But in the midst of his beseechings, at a 
certain signal agreed upon, the Cornish cap- 
tain, crying "Here goes, Missiel" gently 
pushed her over the mouth of the shaft ; and 
sh#was lowered into the abyss, leaving Ralph 
in an agony above. 

It was a wonderful sensation to her as she 
went slowly down into this dead dark, obliged 
to push herself away from the rough walls 
of the shaft when she swung too close, guid- 
ing her passage by feet and hands, and get- 
tmg many a scratch from the shai'p points 
and jagged surfaces of the sides— swinging 
down into the warm and stifling air, unlike 
anything she had ever experienced before. 
But she enjoyed it thoroughly as a new sen- 
sation—the possible peril giving it only a 
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^ater zest, and ezaltiiig into a danger what 
was merely a trial of nerves. 

Presently she felt her speed gently slacken, 
while she saw a faint glimmer down below, 
where Ainslie had stuck his candle in the 
side ; in another instant she had come to the 
first level, with Ainslie standing there to 
speak a word of comfort and assurance on her 
wav. 

*^Are you frightened?" he asked tenderly 
— ^feeling the ropes to make sure that they 
were safe. 

Her heart was beating &st, but not with 
fear. 

" No," she said in a low voice, " I like it." 

** You are a heroine I" he exclaimed, rest- 
ing his hand on her shoulder. " I like to see 
you so superior to the silly fears of otlier 
girls." 

" I am repaid for any thing if you are 
pleased with me," Lizzie answered fervently, 
placing her own hand on his still resting on 
her shoulder. And then, though his was 
bedaubed with clay and mire, she laid her 
flushed cheek agamst it caressingly, lifting 
her shoulder into the delicious curve of a bit 
of Greek sculpture. But as Luke and Mark 
came down the ladders at this moment, look- 
ing like glowworms with huge bodies with 
their lighted ends of candle in their hats, 
nothing more could be said or done. And 
after a few seconds of general talk, she was 
lowered as before. 

Her imprudent caress set the blood dancing 
in Ainslie s veins, and madd him like a man 
intoxicated or half delirious. He forgot all 
that he had resolved — and all that he knew 
of impossibilities and the future ; difference 
of station, want of fortune, the father's certain 
opposition, his own uncertain heart— every 
thing was swept away but the imperious de- 
sire to feel that soft warm cheek again — 
whatever the result. What haim was there 
in it ? Just that once I only, to give her back 
her own caress — only to give her confidence, 
and not let her feel that she had done wrong 
in trusting him as she had done— just one 
kiss down in the dark mine where he was 
master, and tlien back to the outer world 
again and prudence and the strictest formal- 
ity. That soft warm rounded cheek I— he 
felt the impress on his hand still ! Whatever 
it cost he would feel it again, he thought to 
Iiimself, swinging down tlie ladders at head- 
long speed. 

When Lizzie stopped again, at the floor of 
the mine, she found Ain^ie alone. He was 
out of breath with his rapid descent to get 
ill advance of his companions, not so well 
used to the ladders as himself. <* 

** Ah ! there you are !" he said as she was 
lowered. " Now I have you to myself!" 

He spoke with a certain reckless air un- 
usual to him — a certain vehemence of accent, 
like a man sure of his power and determined 
to use it. Hurriedly, feverishly, he untied 
the ropes that bound her, and took her by 
the waist to lift her off her seat. Even 
through the thick miner's costume he felt the 
girlish suppleness of her slight figure, and 
how she bent and swayed towards him. She 
laid her hands on his shoulders to support 



herself as he lifted her, but her footing being 
uncertain, she stumbled and fell agamst his 
breast. 

His arms were still round her, and when she 
stumbled he pressed her to him and held her 
tenderly clasped. The darkness, the vague 
sense of danger, the strangeness of her cir- 
cumstances, the absolute solitude for the mo- 
ment all overpowered the small amount of 
prudence and reserve at any time possessing 
her. Slipping her hands from his shoulders, 
her arms glided gently round him, while her 
face was uplifted lovingly to his. They could 
see each other's eye&— each felt the beating 
of the other's heart — and Ainslie read, as one 
reads a poem or scans a picture, the yearn- 
ing look of love on the fresh young face lifted 
like a prayer to him — the frank, full, un- 
hesitating love of a girl knowing neither evil 
nor restraint, conscious only of the impulses 
of her beating heart, and not stopping to cal- 
culate results. 

"My beautiful Lizzie!" he said in a low 
voice ; then stooped his head and kissed her 
trembling lips. 

" Then you love me !" murmured Lizzie, 
and sank heavily against his breast, faint, 
trembling, and giddy. 

What more might have been said had this 
dangerous opportunity continued, no one 
knows ; but at this moment Luke and Mark, 
suddenly appearing, broke tlie spell and re- 
called them both to real life in this so unreal 
world surrounding them. 

** Well, Miss Lizzie," cried Luke as he de- 
scended, ** and now tliat you are here, what 
do you make of it ? A nasty dark hole, all 
puddles and jags, there ain't much to tempt 
a lady, is there ?" 
" It is very nice,".said Lizzie unconsciously, 
Luke burst into a loud laugh. 
" Well, that beats all that ever I heard — 
bangs Banager, as we say on the fells. Nice ! 
I wonder what next ! I say, Forbes, Miss 
Lizzie says it's nice! Can't you make her 
housekeeper here, or something ?" 

Lizzie vouchsafed no answer to "Luke's 
rough play, but walked a few steps away; and 
Ainslie was obliged to go after her, to guide 
and guard her ; for the most part holding her 
hand, hers clasped nervously against his, 
while telling her what to avoid, when to stop, 
what heap of rubbish to skirt round, and 
when to be careful of the jutting angles of 
the rocks. 

Lizzie walked as if in an enchanted dream. 
That damp, dark, dirty mine was like a palace 
to her ; the spangled ore, scarcely to be made 
out at all by unaccustomed eyes, shone like 
diamond^ in the yellow light of the flickering 
candles : it was exqusite enjoyment to splash 
through the pools of muddy water, he holding 
her hand ; or to stoop as she entered the 
smaller passages, he putting his arm over her 
to protect her head ; when the dark drops 
fell on her face she laua;hed as if they had 
been rose-leaves shaken down by a summer 
wind; her very dress was like a delicious 
masquerade, wherein she and her king made 
pretence to be peasants : the whole thing was 
the Garden of Eden travestied, and Ainslie 
was the Adam to her Eve. 
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At every step she had to rely on him, and 
at every step he assisted her ; and each time 
he grasped her hand more strongly, or look 
her by the waist, or put his arm about her 
Bhoulders — ^all in needful care of her, unaccus- 
tomed and bewildered as she was — Lizzie's 
heart flowed out to him with still more ferv- 
ent love, and her passionate intensity grew 
more intense and impassioned still. 

But AinsUe walked in ever increasing 
trouble at his folly ; and before the time came 
to ascend again, had bitterly repented the 
false position in which a moment's weak- 
ness had placed both himself and her. He 
knew that he did not really love her ; to his 
own most miserable regret and self-reproach 
he knew it. She had fascinated and warmed 
him, and made him forget his good resolu- 
tions, his common sense, and even his honor 
—but this was not love. And yet God help 
her ! how she loved him I 

It was a coil, thought Ainslie, as he bound 
her again in her seat, and gave the signal to 
draw her up the shaft, without stopping at 
the levels this time. 

When she came up to the outer world 
again, wet and clay-bedaubed as a real miner, 
the men above ground gave her a hearty 
cheer, as they crowded about her with quite 
enthusiasm; and the captain told her that 
the new lode should be called after her for 
the future — ^at least among themselves— ^d 
he was sure it would be a lucky one, and 
tarn out the richest of the lot. Grace shrieked 
with laughter at the state in which she was ; 
and Balph was moved almost to tears by his 
grateful joy to have her restored safe to him 
once more. While she — she looked as if she 
had met a god down in the black Eden — a ^od 
who had given her love and beauty and im- 
mortality, who had raised her to a life higher 
than the life of earth, and endowed her with 
a glory beyond her womanhood. As was it 
not so in truth ? 

Then she returned to her hut, and made 
herself fresh and lovely again in her natural 
way: but when she was dressed, and had 
come out expecting to find the men also re- 
stored to their natural selves, she found in- 
stead that only Mark and Luke had just re- 
turned ; — ^but not Ainslie. 

A murmur was going about among the 
workmen, who were slowly flocking round 
the mouth of the shaft ; the captain, stand- 
nng on the board which had borne Lizzie, 
shouted to soine of them to lower him, and 
look sharp about it ; a woman was weeping 
—it was evident something was wrong. 

Where was Ainslie ? Paler than one might 
think a living thing could be — the gloiy, the 
radiance of her late divinity deepened into 
the tragic passion of a great and mighty 
dread, Lizzie made but one step to where Grace 
was standing, a few paces behind her father. 

"Grace! what is it? Is A« hurt?" she said 
in a harsh voice. " Let me go down to him 1 
—tell them to let me go 1" 

" Hush ! hush I Miss Lizzie ; they will see 
and hear you I" said Grace terrified. "It 
ain't Mr. Forbes at all ; it's that poor body's 
husband yonder — she who's crying so; and 
they say he's almost killed, if not quite." 



** Thank God 1" said Lizzie with a passion- 
ate sob ; then, goinff up to the woman, she 
flung herself on her knees by her, and taking 
her hand as if she had been her sister, said 
with her whole full heart upon her face : " I 
am so sorry for you I" bursting hito a flood of 
tears as she spoke. 

The men ail thought her emotion what it 
seemed to be— a woman's sympathy for a 
woman's grief, and. felt inclined to cheer the 
beautiful ^oung lady again, because she took 
the sufienngs of one of them to heart like her 
own ; and Ralph blessed her for a true sweet 
saint and Christian sister, let others say what 
they like. She was full of feeling— of rich, 
generous, loving feeling, and she got mis- 
understood : but how dinerent even to Grace 
Hogarth, there — good and innocent as she 
was— standing wilh her face scarcely a shade 
paler, and in nowise sadder for the fearM 
tragedy that had be&Uen I 

And yet in the long period of the poor fel- 
low's sufferings Grace fed him daily from the 
How, denying herself that his share might be 
large, and walking over the fells in all weath- 
ers and almost at all hours to take help and 
comfort to his wife and him. And that too 
without a lover at the mines, to clothe every 
living soul among them with reflected beauty, 
and without a pleasant brown eyed pastor 
to think her another Elizabeth of Hungary if 
she only so much as felt compassionately for 
a sister woman's sorrow. 

Soon after this Ainslie, very pale, and with 
streaks of blood on his face and hands and 
clothes, came up by the ladders which were 
at some little distance from the shaft; and 
then, carefully supported by the Cornish 
captain, the wounded man was drawn up in 
the bucket — a crushed and bleeding mass of 
maimed humanity. 

When he was laid in the hut, his wife sit- 
ting at his head and rocking herself to and 
fro, sobbing, and nothing else, poor body, 
Ralph went in to him to offer what help and 
consolation he could. For Ralph believed in 
the efficacy of prayer, and took literally the 
text which removes mountams by faith. If 
he could not heal by prayer and the laying on 
of hands like the Apostles of old, it was be- 
cause he had not their faith he used to say ; 
because he would not open his soul to receive 
a sufficiently large influx of the Divine Spirit : 
still he believed that if he could not do all, he 
could do something— if he could not remove 
mountains, he might molehills — if he could 
not cure, he might help. 

But the wounded man faintly shook his 
head with the sweet Irish smile that always 
looi^to be such a triumph over circum- 
stAnces, and lifting up a pair of real dark-blue 
Irish eyes, frank, loving, and full of humor, 
said in the broadest brogue that he thanked 
his honor (he was too loyal to Father Fhelim 
to say " his reverence ") ; but he was a papist 
bom and bred, and if ho was to die, why sure 
he must have a priest or none at all ; and if he 
was to live, he had the Holy Virgin and the 
blessed saints to look after him; but he 
thanked his honor all the same, and would 
drink his health and long life to him when 
he got well. And then he smiled again, 
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and fell back npon the rude pillow in a 
swoon. 

More to the purpose, thought the men, 
Ainslie mountea one of them on his own 
mare, and sent him off full wallop for Mr. 
Bird ; telling him not to lose a minute on his 
way either : and in the mean time they made 
the poor fellow as comfortable as they could, 
and Ainslie himself took charge of him and 
attended to him. In quite a different man- 
ner and spirit to that in which he had per- 
formed his bit of make-believe heroism when 
he saved Ralph Wvnter at not the smallest 
risk to himself Here where the occasion 
was real, his true self came out, and he was 
noble without knowing it and without dream- 
ing of display. 

He would not go back to the How, he said ; 
he might come m late perhaps, after Mr. 
Bird had seen poor Pat ; but he certainlv 
could not go now. His men were his child- 
ren, and he was bound to look after them. 
Indeed, he should have no pleasure were he 
to leave this poor fellow ; so he must decline 
distinctly with many thanks. He was very 
sorry— they mio;ht be sure of that — with a 
side glance at Lizzie, standing pale and dumb 
beside him — but it was useless to try and 
overpersuade him. 

Handsome as he was by form and features, 
Ainslie had never looked so well as now — 
when that small disturbing vanity of his was 
set at rest, and his truer manhood was left 
free and untroubled in its stead. 

Ralph also remained at the mines, thinking 
that he might improve the occasion for the 
good of those who could be got to attend to 
him ; though his ministrations were not much 
valued by the men, seeing that half were 
Irish Catholics to whom he was no priest at 
all, and the other half Cornish Methodists to 
to whom he was a formalist bound in the 
bonds of Babylon and ignorant of the treasures 
of free ffrace. But he labored all the same ; 
and a few among the more thoughtful con- 
fessed that his words sounded all right and 
were comforting. 

So then Lizzie went on to the How with 
Grace and Luke and Mark, unattended by 
either the man she loved or the man who 
loved her. But though she was fearfully 
disappointed, and dull and dispirited, she 
thought back over all that had happened 
during the last few days, and comforted her- 
self with believing that surely she should see 
Ainslie again and soon ; when — would they 
not be formally engaged ? What should pre- 
vent it ? Did they not love each other ? why 
then should they not be engaged, to be mar- 
ried whan time and occasion served ? • 

" Why not ?" repeated Lizzie to herself, for- 
cibly creating her own security. 

But 'Ainslie, troubled and conscience 
stricken at what had happened through his 
imprudence — too honest to wilfully deceive, 
if too weak to always resist, and pure-hearted 
enough to understand and respect the nature 
which laid itself open to such terrible misap- 
prehensions had he been so minded— resolv- 
ing that no further opportunity for such a 
dangerous mistake should occur again, kept 
steadily away from Langthwaite and the 



Grcyrigg road ; so that it was long^ after thia' 
before Lizzie saw him again. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WASTCOTE-UNDER-GKEEN-COOM. 

Langthwaite was a parish wide in area 
if sparse in populati<m. It stretched thirty 
miles from end to end, taken as the motlier 
parish and includmg the mountains by the 
wajr ; but every here and there branchra off 
an independent chapelry which stood in the 
relation of daughter to mother — a small in- 
cumbency in the gift of the rector, created as 
hamlets had grown up at various points ; — 
now because the stream and the wood were 
bandy for a bobbin-mill — now because there 
was a fine space of free fell for a tenter- 
ground, and so the weavers had gathered in 
full force there — ^now because the land had 
been gradually reclaimed from the waste, and 
a few fanners made a precarious living out of 
beasts and barley— and now because there 
were quick-growing woods for felling, and 
the right of top and lop— good for charcoal- 
burning, and the " blomeries " of olden 
times. 

Wastcote-under-Green-Coom was one of 
those places, having been called into exist- 
ence by its cliarcoal-burning—an industry of 
the place established as early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabetli, and still continued as the 
staple means of living. It was a small, poor, 
dilapidated hamlet, lying under the Haver- 
brack fells, and facing Caldton Moor ; so tjiat 
Ainslie's miners ("minders," the Wastcote 
people called ihem) were rightfully under the 
spiritual care of Priest Armstrong, the pres- 
ent incumbent of Wastcote. But as Priest 
Armstrong was an old man — ^much after the 
pattern of Christopher Laverack, only rather 
coarser and less priestly, if that were possible 
— ^liis ministrations were not of much use 
either to the Irishmen who demanded some- 
thing more consecrate than Ralph, or to the 
Cornishmen who asked something less shack- 
led. 

Indeed not the most ignorant person in his 
district did or could regard the incumf)ent 
with respect. He was a drunkfn, dissolute 
old savage, who rarely went to bed sober, 
and who forgot the "not" in those of the 
commandments which it pleased him to break 
— in manners, dress, and appearance not a 
shade superior to the hinds and charcoal- 
burners about the place and holding no high- 
er social rank than they. Jobby Dowthwaite 
thought that he condescended not a little 
when he gave bite and sup to Priest Arm- 
strong at Dale Head ; and Aggy treated him 
much as a high-handed Catholic woman 
would have treated a more than usually dirty 
mendicant friar — she remembered his calling 
and respected it, under protest against the in- 
dividual following it The young Dow- 
thwaites scorned him as young men of clean- 
ly life do scorn the dissolute aged ; and £lcy 
had a horror of him loo great for words. She 
had never forgotten the day when, a young 
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lass of twelve or so, he had taken her on his 
knee and kissed her, and called her his *' lile 
sweetheart, and wad she be his bonny lile 
wife when she had waxed a bit ?" 

Priest Armstrong had had more than one 
gill of ram and milk at the Silver Rule that 
morning, and his beard was a week old. 
Prom that day forward Elcy hated the old 
man as she had never hated any one before. 

He was a widower with one daughter — a 
tall, red-haired woman, with a long face cu- 
riously like a horse ; who, dressed in a rusty 
old Jacket and ragged petticoat half-way to 
her knees, and with a battered straw bon- 
net perched on the top of her head, might be 
often seen in the fields hoeing potatoes, scal- 
ing manure, shearing corn, or loading hay 
like a man. She had two children ; but she 
was none the less Miss Armstrong, and by no 
means despised because of her ** misfortune," 
— one all too common in the north-country. 
Even Jobby would say of her quietly, " She's 
nin the waur woman for that I If she's nae 
mair sins til her back than a chance bairn or 
twa, she'll du gaily weel i' t' last day, I'll en- 
gage !" 

The living was but a small one certainly — 
so that not much in the way of education"^ or 
refinement could be expected from the in- 
cumbent. Still, the people had a right to 
look for ordinary morality and decency, if 
not for all the sciences and graces of the uni- 
versity ; and even less than forty pounds a 
year ought to have given them a Christian 
for their pastor— which Priest Armstrong 
was noti Sometimes the living was not worth 
even that miserable forty, for part of the in- 
come was derived from an apple-orchard val- 
ued at fifteen pounds the year, and at times 
not bringing fifteen shillings when the crop 
failed, which it often did, apples being 
•* chancy " things down in the dales. And in 
bad years neither the old man nor his daugh- 
ter Nanny * thought shame" to get a hie 
lock help here, and a lile lock help there, 
from their neighbors who had no apple-or- 
chards to vex them, and whose rents and re- 
venues were more certain than theirs. In fact 
father and daughter were the two sturdiest 
and most frequent beggars in or about the 
whole district. 

Originally the Wastcote priest had been 
paid by "clog shoon, harden-sark, whittle- 
gait, and guse-gait." That is, a pair of 
clogged shoes—wooden- soled and iron-shod 
— once in the year ; a coarse shirt ; free living 
for so many days, proportioned according to 
rent-charge, at the house of each parishion- 
er ; and the right of pasturing a goose or 
geese upon the common, with the more inde- 
pendent freeholders. He was generally of 
some trade as well as priest, else his means 
of living would have been strait enough ; but 
in the "good old times" he was dogger, 
tailor, bobbin-turner, butter-pat maker, as he 
had a mind, or as might have come by 
chance ; and sometimes he was not ordained 
at all-^just a hedge-parson picked out from 
the herd, and set up in the pulpit by tlie con- 
sent of the villagers. 

In the improvement that gradually took 
place in church matters, this whittle-gait and 



all the rest of it was commuted to a fixed sti- 
pend—the only fluctuating element of which 
was the apple-orchard before mentioned, and 
the priest was obliged to be regularly or- 
dained and recommended to eschew trade. 
Things were not improved so far as to de- 
mand that the incumbent of Wastcote should 
be a gentleman, or a man of education. Ifi- 
deed the people would have been " fashed " 
with a gentleman — ^they would not have un- 
derstood him nor he them, and the next thing 
would have been an Ebenezer with a local 
llowland Hill germane to the soil. But they 
would have been glad if their parson had 
been a man of more clerical bearing than 
this drunken little priest of theirs, w^ho got 
" boosey " on the sacramental wine as a plea- 
sant change from tlie gin-bottle, and w^hose 
daughter set an example of freedom from the 
restraints of morality, which it is but justice 
to her to say, was merely following the ex- 
ample previously set her by her mother. 

Stories of the disorganization into which 
every thing had fallen, and of the "outward" 
doings of the old man, came at last to Ralph's 
ears. His informant was Wilkin Yanwath, 
who, determined to rise in the world, and 
wisely understanding the best means thereto 
— also with an honest sense of what was fit- 
ting — threw in his lot with the rector, and 
made himself useful to him as news-bearer 
and practical auxiliary at every turn. 

The result of his communication was Priest 
Armstrong's suspension by the Bishop, and a 
vacancy for a curate at Wastcote. 

This was at the end of May. In June came 
the Ember weeks, and the ordination at Rose 
Castle. 

The Wastcote foot-post brought a letter to 
Mark Dowthwaite one day. It was from Mr. 
Wynter, requesting him to go over to the rec- 
tory as soon as possible, on businesp of im- 
portance. The rectory and Dale Head were 
only five miles apart, but the letter had been 
two days on the road, having travelled over 
twenty. 

" Fse warrant me it's aboot Wastcut," cried 
Aggy when the letter was read. " I dreamed 
last night, Mark lad, as hoo I seed thee all in 
white, and as sure as can be that means thee 
a priest at last ! Ye ken that t' auld priest's 
put by, and what ! they mun hae anither bo- 
dy in's stead ; sae why not thee as wee* as 
anither ? An' I tell thee I dreamed it last 
night as plain as plain." 

" Mayl)e, mother," said Mark smiling, "but 
I don't think much of such things. You know 
dreams mean pretty much what we have a 
mind they shall, and I don't think that God 
showB us the future by any such like ways." 

" It's but lile we ken o' what God does 
shaw, nor how He shaws it," returned Aggy, 
knitting with slightly quicker stitches. She 
was re footing Mark's stockings. 

" And so we may think we know too much 
when we take dreams and such like for 
guides,*' said Mark. 

" Wha kens ? Not thee, Mark, nor me— 
nor nin on us — we nin on us ken t' ways o' 
t' Almighty." 

This was said with a curious mixture of 
anger and reverence, for Aggy was put out 
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that Mark should doubt where she beliered ; 
and she was a staunch believer in all signs 
and omens, from dreams to spilled salt, and 
from ghosts to the flight of magpies. She 
stoutly declared that there had never been a 
death in her own family without some warn- 
ing—a ghostly " nattlmg," or tapping at the 
door, or '* fidge-fidging" at the window, or 
sometimes a bluish shape ** set oop agin t' 
bedside/' or a white figure floatiug before the 
window, or a ghastlj[ face just seen in the 
moonlight and then withdrawn — not to speak 
of death-watches, the hooting of owls and 
the howl'iDg of doss, as thing undeniable by 
the most .bitter Sadducee. And not only 
death but misfortune also was thus presaged 
and foreshown. As when old Cloudsdale 
came to his trouble — for Aggy was a Clouds- 
^le by blood — did she not see a small-sized, 
crook-backed beggar woman in a red cloak 
go in to the How by the front door the day 
before the bailies came ? though on mquiry 
she found that no such person had been seen 
about the place, and that in fact it was a show 
if ever there was one. Though what con- 
nection there was between the bailifi^ and an 
old crook-backed beggar in a red cloak Aggy 
did not attempt to define. She only asserted 
the fact, and left the explanation to those 
" clever clogs" who pretended to understand 
the ins and outs of the gravest mysteries of 
life, which she was too reverent to do. 

*' Well, we shall see, mother," said Mark, 
good-humoredly. 

" Aye, we shall ; and if we du, thou'lt be- 
lieve nln the mair," said his mother. " If 
Mr. Wvnter gies thee t* loff o' Wastcut this 
yarra day, thou'lt not believe I dreamed I 
Bced it." 

" Perhaps not," returned Mark. " It would 
take more than that to make me believe aught 
oft' kind" 

" I hed nae call to ask that 1" said Aggy in a 
manner meant to be satirical ; " I mind noo, 
Mark, tliee sets thyself oop agin even 't Doo- 
thut Luck ; sae what can shaws an' dreams du 
for thee ?" 

" Well, mother, I should be fashed if the 
Luck was broken," Mark answered ; " because 
it's been so many years in the family, and it's 
a pretty thing, and no one likes to lose an old 
— laklng; but I can't say I should think the 
Wastdale Dowthwaites were coming onto t* 
parish, if the Luck went Into shivers this very 
day!" 

"Tak care, Mark Doothut! Pride goes 
afore a fa', an' a' this pride o' reason balnt 
sae fur fi*ae t' Sadducee as I'd like to see " 
said Aggy warmlv. " I reckon nowt o' folk 
who doubt an' doubt an' doubt, an' think 
theirsels sent intil t' warld to set t' Almighty's 
work to reets, an' pike wholes not a' their 
daft wits can redd oop agin. We ken ow«r 
lile, Mark, to doubt of ony thing whatsome- 
dever ; and not t' wisest amang us can say 
what's un possible." 

" No ; but we do know that miracles have 
come to an end," said Mark. 

" Then thee kens more nor me," Aggy an- 

, ^wered. "I ken nowt o' t' like mak; an' 

that's mair, I wadn't favor what thee says, 

• Mark, gin thee threep'd till thee war black i' 



the face. If thon means by miracles, shaws 
an' signs, thou'se wrang ; and thee mither tells 
thee sae ; believe her or not, as thee'se a mind. 
Gif I'se nae liar, I'se seed things mysel ; bat 
if thee'se a mind to ca' thee mither a liar, 
Mark, thee mud ; I'll not be the first woman 
as has brocht a son intil the warld for her ain 
sorrow ; and I'll not be t' last" 

" Now, mother, ye're Just getting onto your 
old daft high horse I" laughed Mark. *' Ye 
know as well as I do that I mean nothing dis- 
respectful to you ; but we must all have our 
own notions, and if yours jtre not always 
mine, more's the pity ; but you needn't be 
put out of the way about it. That won't make 
us think alike about shows or anything else." 

** Ah, Mark 1" sighed A^y with a melan- 
choly voice, " thee'se gitten a soothering 
tongue in thee head, lad^ and kens weel V 
lenth o' mither's fute, an' her blind side an' a\ 
We'll talk nae mair aboot it, lad. When the 
time cooms thou' 11 be shawn t' ri!;ht way, an 
that I feel as confidcn' on as if I'd been tauld. 
Now, Elcy, lass," sharply, " my word 1 w^hat'a 
she duing ? Counting her fingers ? Coom I 
git off her coppy" (£lcy was sittine on a 
three-legged stool), ** an' side oop t' fireside, 
thee lile ne'er do weel !— I'se fairly scomfished 
wi' t* asses. Thou'll be for thy Sunday's 
best, lad, i' course? Where's t*^ blacking, 
lass ? Lile donnet ! thou kens nowt ava !^ 
thou'lt be gude for nowt but a cotton-nogger, 
an' thou'se sae trailly an' feckless I My word 
but I'll gie thee siccan a leathering as thou 
hasn't had for a month o' Sundays I" she 
added angrily — ^Elcy, though her mother's 
"fout" or pet, generally coming in for a 
" skelping " when her temper was up — as it 
often was. 

To escape farther abuse, and because she 
loved Mark, and because she understood the 
woman's duty, if she did not know too exactly 
the way, of serving, the girl now began to 
dash about the place, and in time brought 
out the shoe-brush and the blacking-pot, while 
Mark blacked and brushed his best pair of 
highlows with the skill of a brigade boy; 
then going to the " locker " or three-cornered 
cupboard where he kept his own things in 
the bedroom shared with young Jobby, he 
took out his best suit of clothes, and made 
himself fit for the rectory and Mrs. Wynter. 

" Aye : thou'rt weel redded oop, Pse war- 
ran' ye I" cried Aggy proudly, as he came back 
into the kitchen, his high-colored face shining 
with soap, >ftnd redder than ever with the 
scrubbing it had had, and his short sandy 
hair brushed close to his head. " Thou'rt as 
bonny as ony o' them, Mark I thof I say it as 
suldn't ; and when thou'rt made priest, thou 
needn't grieve for wha's king." 

" You'll make me proud, mother, if you 
praise me so much," he said, showing all 
his upper gums and the two dog-fangs that 
squared his mouth, as he always did when he 
lauffhed. 

"Mak thee proud ? nae ! nae ! we'll leaye 
that till our fine gentleman here 1" said A^gy 
in her shrillest voice — meaning Ainslie. 

" Mither I" remonstrated Elcy, who thought 
Alnslle " a real gentleman," and next thing tc 
perfection. 
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" Wecl ! bairn, and why Buld she boggle at 
what I say? He is prood, is that vonng 
Ainslie. I divn't sa^ he ain*t a fine lad an' a 
bonny ane, but he thinks a vast mair o*. his- 
sel nor ho need, mither or nae mither. Tse 
not sic a gowk as not to ken my coompany, 
lass 1" 

" Well, he's fine enough to be proud," said 
honest Mark ; " he's the finest looking man 
here away." 

" Nay, not afore Mr. "Wynter," said Aggy ; 
*• thof they're nae marras for bancrslrenth ; 
bul Mr. Wynter is a beauty if iver there was 
ine r t' warld ; an's mither s anither o' t' same 
mak." 

" Yon should make our Elcy go*to the rec- 
tory, mother," said Mark. " I don't think 
that Mrs. Wynter's best pleased with her for 
never going when she's asked so often to see 
her. Why won't she go, Elcy ? Come along 
with me to-day, that's a fine girl 1 Gome now, 
like a good lass !" 

" Aye, lass I what suppose she does I" said 
-A-ggy- 

But Elcy " skriked even oop " at the idea, 
as was her custom ; and declared she " would- 
n't go if 'twas iver so— she couldn't fue to face 
t' gran' folk — she was nobbut a statesman's 
dochter, and hadn't no call to be wi' t' quality." 
And then said Elcy, skittiug about the kitchen, 
" We'll leave Mr. Wynter to Miss Lizzie and 
sic like; they're company for him, but I'se 
not I" 

"Nay, what I our Ainslie's t' best mon 
thier I" said Aggy laughing. " I warn't born 
sixty-foore year sin for iiowt! But niver 
fash thy thumb for Miss Lizzie, bairn !— gang 
thy ways wid thy brither and see t' lady, like 
a fine hie lass T' 

But as Elcy began to cry, Aggy contented 
herself with telling her that she was a ** lile 

§ arrack " — by which she meant a little pad- 
ock or toad — a *' downo-canno dope " — 
which meant a spiritless simpleton — and " a 
spoilt bairn wha^d ganged her ain gait far 
ower lang, an' been humored and made on 
iver sin she war bom, till she didn't ken if she 
stood on her head or her heeh a'maist." 

She had her own way this once again, and 
Mark set off alone, niother and sister watching 
him from the house-door down the dale, Elcy 
saying fervently, " La'avin days ! but ain't he 
bonny, mither V as his broad shoulders disap- 
peai*ed round the crags. 

And as he disappeared he met Grace in her 
blue cloak on her way to Dale Head to have 
a gossip with Elcy, whom she hadn't seen she 
said — nay ! she'd lost count of the time, it 



was so long ago! — though when she met 
Mark her desire for that amusement suddenly 
vanished, and she contented herself with ask- 
ing how they all were, and then offered to 
" set " her lover on his way wherever he might 
l)e going. " And wherever are you going, 
Mark," she asked prettily, " looking as fine as 
fine ?" 

** I'm going to the rectory, Grace ; Mr .Wyn- 
ter's sent for me." 
" Patience me 1 what for, Mark ?" 
"I don't know, lassie, but I think it is 
something about Wastcote chapeliy. I would- 
n't confess it to mother for fear of her being 
5 



disappointed if it isn't so, but I have an idea 
of it myself. Priest Armstrong you know is 
suspended, and they must have a clergyman 
there ; so why shouldn't it be for that ? And if 
it is so-— then, Gracey, we'll see," squeezing 
her arm. 

" I shall be very glad when you hav^ some- 
thing to marry on, Mark," said Grace simply. 
" I shall be grieved to leave father, but 
still — ^" here she looked up frankly ^nto hia 
face, " I love you, Mark, and it is only natu- 
ral 1" 

" But you'll never do to marry on what the 
curate of Wastcote *U give, Grace!" cried 
Mark; "you've been used to very different 
things at home. Luke has three hundred a 
year, I reckon, if he's a penny ; the living it- 
self is only forty, all told. I shall have less 
than that, and whatever I have, it will look 
very small after what you've been used to." 

" But I am not wasteful," said Grace ; " I 
can do with as little as most girls, and put up 
with as much roughness. I mmd nothing 
about finery, as you know, don't you ?" . 

" Yes ; I know that you are the best little 
lassie in the world ! and the bonniest I" cried 
Mark enthusiastically. 

" Well, I'd thmk a deal more about the 
man than the clothes he stood in, Mark, and 
wouldn't mind a hard bed if I'd a kmd hus- 
band." 

" Do you think I would be a kma husband, 
Gracey ?" 
" Ay ! don't I !" said Grace warmly. 
And then Mark^ glancing round to' see that 
no spies were in sight — for he knew how dan- 
gerous the dales were for love-making — put 
his face beneath the flapping brim of that 
huge straw hat, and kept it &ere till Grace 
was almost breathless. 

Aggy's dream was a true warning, and 
Mark s hope was no deceitful fancy. Balplb 
had sent for him to tell him to prepare lor 
his ordination, for that he was going to^ 
recommend him to the Bishop as the fitting: 
curate of Wastcote, in the room of the old 
sinaer suspended. A salary of sixty pounds^ 
a year was to be raised, partly from the Cu- 
rates' Aid Society, partly from Ralph's private- 
purse, with a modicum taken from the reve- 
nues of the chapelry to mark the Bishop's- 
sense of displeasure at the evil life &£ old) 
Armstrong ; though not much could be takem 
from forty pounds a year, of which fifteen was- 
an uncertain quantity. 

Ralph was not afraid to recommend Mark 
for the curacy. True the Bishop wanted 
only " gentlemen " in his diocese, and said so 
openly; having good cause to be disgusted 
with so many of his clergy who were native 
" men of the people ;" but Ralph held different 
views on this subject, and wished to utilize- 
classes as in the Catholic Church, asd a& 
Protestantism does for itself in Dissent. The 
ordination of a man like Mark, intimately ac- 
quainted with the people of his district, and. 
educated to the point beyond their prejudices* 
but not beyond their sympathies, promiseds 
greater useftilness, he tliou^ht, than that of ai 
gentleman who would understand his fiock 
only in the gross sum of a common humsjii 
nature, but would know nothing of local 
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temptations or local specialities. Perhaps it 
was because Ralph felt the want of this local 
knowledge in himself, when dealing with the 
denser of his parishioners, that he looked to 
Mark's ministry as likely to be so satisfactory 
at Wastcote. And though the young man 
would.be left more to himself than would a 
" people's priest " under the closer organiza- 
tion of Rome, yet the rector knew that he 
had influence over him which might stand in 
the place of authority, and he believed that 
his clearer system in thought and higher tone 
of mind and education generally would be of 
service to his younger brother in times of dif- 
ficulty. Wherefore he was not afraid of his 
choice, but believed in its wisdom and future 
excellent working. 

So now Mark Dowthwaite was on the 
threshold of all his hopefs, and Jobby's cup of 
home pride and social honor was nearly full. 

Mark, who had done little else but *' read 
up'* for his ordination ever since he left 
St. Bees, with a kind of nervous feeling that 
he might be called up to the Oastle in the 
middle of the night suddenly, and so would 
be prepared, felt pretty sure of passing ; and 
then the life of usefulness, of love, and of 
•manly happiness that would be his ! 

Ralph was surprised when the quiet, stolid- 
looking, broad-shouldered young man who, 
until now, had never shown a trace of pas- 
sion, nor betraved the faintest feeling he 
would wish to hide, resting his elbows on his 
knees, and putting his head between Ills 
hands, soon after lifted up a face flushed with 
emotion and eyes brimful of tears. 

" Ye've been so kind to me, Mr. Wynter, I 
must tell ye !" he said, speaking with a stron- 
ger accent than usual ; " that Wastcote cu- 
racy means every thing to me — wife and all." 

"On sixty pounds a year ?" 

" Yes ; Grace '11 do it on that. She isn't 
fine, you know, Mr. Wynter, and I'm used to 
a rough way of living. If I am a priest, I am 
only a statesman's son." 

"But I thought that Hogarth looked 
higher for her than anything about Leng- 
th waite," said Ralph. " What does he say to 
it?" 

" Nothing yet. We haven't spoke to him 
yet ; it was no good until I had something to 
show. But I shall now. And he won't refuse : 
he can't I He has seen what was going on 
well enough." 

" Speak at once Mark," said Ralph authori- 
tatively. "Secrecy is so nearly allied to 
falsehood, that I dread it as a companion for 
myself or for any one I respect. Tell him 
now at once, without delay." 

" Yes, I will ; and thank you, sir," said Mark 
obedientlv. 

Friendly as he and the rector were together, 
llalph was always " sir " to Mark, and his 
iicknowledged superior. 

Then, after a little more talk, Ralph sud- 
denly said : " By the by, Mark, 1 have a pleas- 
ant bit of news for Langthwaite ; Miss El- 
ix)mbe is coming." 
■** That'ff the voung lady of the PAOsh, sir ?" 

" Yes ; 1 had a letter from her this morn- 
ing. She says that as soon as she is of age 
ahe will come and look after her property. 



She does not speak of staying, buf^Y^ will try 
and persuade her to live among us, if she is 
likely to be an acquisition to the place. She 
has put her name down for a handsome sum 
towards the restoration, and wants to give 
the font and a memorial window. I daresay 
she will do a great deal if she comes." 

" Else it will be a heavy load on 3'ou, Mr. 
Wynter," said Mark. 

" Rather," he smiled : " yet it will not break 
my heart if I have to bear it unassisted, so 
long as good comea of it." 

" Ah, sir ! if there were more ministers in 
the Church of that mind, it would be better," 
said Mark. . 

" Half- heartedness is of no good in any- 
thing," Ralph answered. " When I took or- 
ders I resolved to consecrate myself to my of- 
fice — to be priest ratlier than man. What of 
human love and social duties come in side by 
side with this, without weakenins^ the whole- 
ness of my devotion, I will gratefully accept ; 
but the Church is my first care and my chief 
thought." 

" And you never think of marrying, sir ?" 

This was said quite respectfully ; not with 
any impertinent curiosity, but rather as the 
question of a man full of his own subject and 
thinking that every one must be full of the 
same thing as himself.. 

" That will be as God directs,", said Ralph, 
his pale face crimsoning, and his voice not 
quite so clear as before. " At all events I am 
not thinking of marrying yet, nor until I see 
my way a little clearer, and have my hands 
freer than at present." 

" Noo then, Mark my lad, wha was reet ?" 
cried Aggy in a tone of triumph when Mark 
went home to Dale Head with his good news 
— " Noo then, wiV te be cured o' thy misbe- 
lief, and take thy mither's word anither time 
on ?" 

" Well, you were right this while, mother I" 
said her son aflfectionately, puttin^his hand 
upon her ample shoulder; while JElcy went 
up to him and gave him a " snatcb-kiss," 
blushing as she did so almost as much as if 
he had been a stranger ; for kissing was not 
a Dale Head diversion. 

Young Jobby " chaffed " his reverence in a 
grave, heavy, stolid manner; but his father 
shook his head, and said, with a certain 
manly tremor in his quiet voice, " The Lord 
bless 'thee, lad! God be with thee, Mark! 
Thou's ay been a fine lad, and God '11 bless 
thee for't !" 

Something so unusual came into his eyes 
and voice as he spoke, that he turned away 
his head for a moment, and looked steadily 
into the dying fire. 

Then, conquering the impulse that he had 
to clasp his son in his arms like a child, and 
pour the whole tide of his deep love upon 
him, he called to Ag^y gaily to bring " t' big 
gin-bottle, and theyM drink t' lad's health, 
and gran' success as a preacher ; ay, and Mr. 
Wynter's too, for a' that his ways were sae 
foolish i' Langthwaite, and mud be pitten a 
stop to, if they wadn't hev a' things rived to 
bits." 

And when they had all drunk his health, 
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and some had wished one thing and some 
another, Mark said, like a man taking a 
header, "And now we*ll drink some one 
else*s health, if ye please : here's Grace Ho- 
garth, father— your own bairn as Ul be before 
the year's out, please Gdd-I" 

•* Ay indeed ?" said Jobby, not moving his 
pipe from his mouth, and not offering to take 
up his glass. 

" Ye'il have her as your daughter, father, 
willn't ye ?" asked Mark anxiously. 

" Ye seem til have settled that yoursel', 
Mark," he answered. 

** We have settled the love, father, but I 
want your consent to the marriage," said 
Mark as anxiously as before. 

" Ye can wed wi' wha. ye hev a mind, as 
ye weel ken, lad," replied Jobby ; " ye want 
nowt wi* our consents if yeWe made oop yer 
ain Willi— as I reckon ye hev from what ye 
say." 

"We've courted these five years," said 
3Iirk. 

** Ye began airly," replied his father drily 

" And Grace 'ud better hae been minding 
her ain wark than clashing aboot wi' thee 
five years sin'," cried Ag^ sharply. " She 
was ower young then for siccan like wark — 
an' sae I'll tell her neist time I claps eyes on 
her — forrat lile hussy !" 

" Nay, nay, mother, you'll be reasonable 
and kind to her ?" pleaded her son. " And 
ye, father— ye'U take h^r for your own for 
mv sake — will ye not now ? Ye won't spoil 
this day by saying me nay, father ?" 

He rose from his place on the settle, and 
went over to the old man, laying his hand on 
his arm. ** She^s a good girl — ^ye know that 
yourself, father— ye know ye like her for 
herself." 

" Aye ! I've nae fault til her. She's a fine 
lass is Grace, and has dune terrible wcel for 
a lass widout a mither ; but I canna say I 
like the bluid, Mark lad. I reckon nowt o' 
Luke, as thee kens, and I reckoned nowt o' 's 
father afore him. Hoosomdiver," here he 
sighed deeply, " if it's been so lang on hands 
as that, I'll not be t' mon to bid a son o' mine 
gang back frae 's word. Thou suld hae telt 
us titter, that's a' I hes to say ; but it's nae 
use grieving for spilt milk, and what's dune 
canna be unduna Sae here's to Grace Hog- 
gar3, lad — and she shall niver say that Jobby 
I>oothut was owt but a kind daddy til her, 
when she's his son's wife — ^nor," looking 
meaningly at Aggy, " will she find t' mither 
owt but a gude mither I" 

" Thank ye, father," said Mark, grasping 
his hand, his lips quivering. ** Ye^re done 
well for mc all through life, but ye've never 
done so well as now I" 

''Ifthou'rt satisflzexl, I'se t' same," said 
Jobby ; " but I wish t' bluid war better." 

And that was all that was said. But Mark 
felt, when he went to bed that night, much 
as a sailor does who has safely steered his 
ship through a narrow strait in a storm, and 
could scarcely yet believe in his escape. 

But it was not all honey and butter at 
Wastcote ; for the people there — at least the 
rougher section, which was not a small one 
—chose to take up Priest Armstrong's cause 



as that of an hijured man ; and treat,ed Mark 
Dowthwaite with what they called'" rough 
music," when he first went among them as 
their ordained priest. Had he been a stranger 
they would have received him quietly 
enough, but his appointment had a look of 
collusion which offended them mightily ; and 
though the old man was despised, add Nan- 
ny no better honored, yet for all that they 
were not going to have Jobby's Mark set over 
their heaos without a protest. And they did 
protest very strongly, and their rough music 
was very rough. 

But this was only the first eflfervescence of 
popular humor, and Mark was far too sturdy, 
and, as he used to say, with overbroad a pair 
of shoulders, to care two straws about such 
like ; so he held his own, and made his way, 
and soon the opposition died a natural death. 
And though some of the old man's friends 
swore they would never enter the chapel 
while Mark Dowthut was t' parson there, 
others who had stayed away before, attended 
now, and the little place was decidedly fuller 
than it used to be. So that Ralph Wynter's 
choice looked as if if would be justified by 
future success— and William Yanwath told 
the rector that Mark Dowthwaite there gave 
great satisfaction as far as he could learn, and 
that the people were taking to him kindly — 
speaking in the tone of jomt patronage over 
a mutual protege. 



CHAPTER XV. 

**DBAR MABOARET.'\ 

Aunt Harriet Grantham was never 
tired of bewailing the demoralization of the 
times which gave so much independence to 
young people generally, and to young wom- 
en especially. According to her, youth had 
no right to liberty nor the uncontrolled use 
of money, until old enough to use such pre 
ofous gitls with discretion. By which she 
meant until very nearly too old to enjoy 
them. This was a theme on which Aunt 
Harriet had been in the habit of descanting 
daily for the last three ycara— iCver since her 
niece Margaret Elcombe had got to be eight- 
een, had left school, and had had a will of her 
own, which promised to be more than ordi- 
narily strong when it had freer room for ex- 
pression. 

It was an immense grievance to her that 
Margaret, of whom she had been for the last 
five years the legal guardian, should come in- 
to possession of her own property when of 
age ; by which she, Aunt Harriet, so long the 
supreme, would become the dependent — re- 
duced from the state of guardian to that of 
companion, and from the condition of abso- 
lute mistress, manipulatmg seven hundred a 
year according to ner pleasure, to that of 
guest supported by charity on social preten- 
ces. Her fifty pounds yearly of private funds 
allowed of no other arrangement ; and Mar- 
garet could afford the burden. And as a 
oting woman of twenty-one could scarcely 
ve alone^ Aunt Harriet thought that she 
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miffht be the chaperone as well as another, 
and take her rati6ns as duly earned. 

Still, duly earned or not, it was a bitter pill 
for a lady of her temper to swallow, and it 
cannot be denied that she made many wry 
faces in the process. It was almost more than 
she could bring herself to do, to forgive her 
niece for having had a w.ell-dowered mother, 
while she, her father* s half-sister, had been 
left so poorly provided for. But Aunt Har- 
riet was emlnentlv a pious woman, and it 
was really beautiful to hear the way in which 
she quoted texts bearing on the duty of for- 
giveness of one*s enemies and patience under 
mjuries, when speaking of her niece and the 
difference in their fortunes. 

Aunt Harriet was a ladylike person of un- 
blemished character, a glacial temperament, 
a smooth skin, a fixed smile, a deliberate 
manner of speech, and a very public profes- 
sion of pietv and moral exclusiveness. She 
was tall and good-looking— what some peo- 

Ele call sweet and others insipid — with light- 
rown hair, plainly braided in the Madonna 
style over a high and narrow forehead, small 
pale gray eyes that had a habit of looking 
sideways and were badly cut at the comers, 
thin pale-colored lips, meagre nostrils, and a 
pointed chin. She had a fine figure, inso- 
much as she had a round, well-belted waist 
and sloping shoulders — but her hands and 
feet were defective, for of the one the 
knuckles were large and the last two fin- 

§ers crooked, and of the other the soles were 
at and she walked on her heels. 
She was a woman whose idea of refine- 
ment was fine-ladyism ; and she was none the 
better gentlewoman for the excess. She had 
never been known to carry a parcel tiirough 
the streets ; she would not have worn a pair 
of clumsy boots to save herself from anything 
less than death and destruction ; and she was 
never seen dressed otherwise than with the 
strictest propriety, and with the exact amount 
of lace and ornamenfation demanded by her 
social position. She was always up to the 
right mark in fashion, and always up to the 
right point in current literature— not exclud- 
ing sensation novels, which she read with 
pious grief as what was duo to herself, and 
condemned with pious indignation as what 
^as due to public morality. 

T5he was a woman for ever quoted by dis- 
satisfied husbands as the model by which 
they wished their peccant wives would form 
themselves-Twthough she took exceeding good 
care to stand well with the wives for all that, 
and never to ba atfichee as tlie husbands* 
friend. She was eminently respectable in all 
things— guarded in her speech, circumspect 
in her conduct, clean and careful and self- 
possessed, an admirable housekeeper, a model 
manager, the cleverest opener of rich men's 
doors to be met with any where, an aunt in a 
thousand, and a most agreeable companion. 
But she was a factitious woman. Suiile, 
voice, fine-ladyism, sweetness, skin, and pie- 
ty, there was nothmg genuine about her. 
Iler worldllness, and the craving ambition 
always making at her heart, were the only 
things absolutely true in Aunt Harriet Grant- 
ham ; and all the rest was only just so much 



silken drapery gracefully disposed about a 
lay figure artistically Jointed to simulate hu- 
man action. 

However, this was nothing to the world at 
large. The world at large saw her only as 
she chose to appear, and accepted her at her 
own valuation, without caring to inquire 
whether it was all pure gold as she said, or 
a copper basis, skilfully washed over. Ab- 
sence of passion has been mistaken for the 
presence of virtue before now, and will be 
again; and whited sepulchres full of dead 
men's bones have looked like fair and stately 
temples shining in the sun ever since the 
world began. That Aunt Harriet was a very 
whited sepulchre and very full of dead men s 
bones was a secret known only to herself— 
and she took care to keep it to herself and not 
to share it with tlie multitude. 

Her niece Margaret Elcombe was a differ- 
ent kind of person altogether, and one over 
whom Aunt Harriet openly lamented, as over 
something disappointing and inferior. It 
was a standing grievance wi^ her, herself 
so good-looking, that Margaret should be so 
" ugly." The girl had certainly a good fig- 
ure, of a slighter and less majestic type than 
Mrs. Grantham's, her movements were singu- 
larly graceful, her great gray honest eyes 
were beautiful, her warm brown hair was 
soft and rich, and her hands and feet were 
exquisitely formed. But in spite of these 
not inconsiderable advantages she was still 
" so ugly." Her complexion was sallow and 
what people call " muddy," her nose was 
thick and clumsy, her lips ill-drawn and the 
outline blurred as if she had a perpetual cold 
— but, as a slight set-off, her teeth were small 
and square and white (Aunt Harriet's were 
long and yellow), and she had a dimple in 
her full round chin. Still, she was by no 
means pretty, and had moreover one of those 
exasperatmg faces with which nothing save 
its own loosely-lying hair ever harmonises. 
She was certainly not a daylight beauty, and 
yet she did not light up well ; she was ugly 
m her bonnet and frightful in a ballroom 
wreath. No colors suited her : blue was too 
delicate, green made her look bilious, she 
was not strong enough for red, and yellow 
would have annihilated her at once. Dark 
violet, that refuge for the destitute, was the 
only tint in which she looked bearable, Aunt 
Harriet used to say peevishly — consequently 
grays and purples were the only colors she 
wore. At school she used to be called Miss 
Violet— not in compliment ; school-girls do 
not compliment — but in allusion to her mon- 
ochromatic wardrobe, in which, as an addi- 
tional characteristic, she took but little inter- 
est; so little indeed that an inch more to 
that side would have made her careless and 
negligent. She was a girl of whom all said 
she was " very nice," but of whom most said 
also she was " very plain ;" but though she 
was not pretty, she was bright and cheerful 
and natural, entirely without affectation or 
arrogance— and above all she was consden 
tious and sincere. 

The heir-at-law of old Admiral Sinclair, she 
was the owner of the Plosh, to whom Ralph 
had written respecting the church repairs, 
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and who had answered him with such liberal 
offers of assistance. She had not been to 
^Langthwaite yet, for Aunt Harriet did not 
much affect the idea of a mountain vill^e 
three hundred miles from London Just as 
they had become acouainted with the Vava- 
sors, and the Ladies Bonteras, and when that 
dear Colonel Grey had grown so friendly, 
and seemed inclined to really make up to 
them at last — ^and after the trouble it had cost 
her to bring him to the point where he now 
stood 1 Sbe had preferred to the dull monot- 
ony of a remote country cottage their pretty 
little ready-furnished house at Brompton, 
where she gave the pleasantest evening par- 
ties in a small way possible, with the most 
elegant suppers to be had at a moderate cost ; 
picking up a great name here, and a solid 
one there, with a dexterity that was almost 

§enius; and whence she had occasional 
ashes at concerts and the opera — music be- 
ing an amusement of an intellectual and half 
religious character, you know, and therefore 
lawful to a lady of even her pious preten- 
sions. 

But now Margaret, having her life in her 
own hands, determined on going down ; de- 
cided thereto as much by her sense of dutv as 
by a natural curiosity to see her " estate," as 
she laughingly called the Plosh with its three 
or four starved fields, and its intake of fell — 
the fields letting at five shillings the acre, and 
not such a very good bargain to 8talker*s 
people or their cows even at that. She could 
not go before, for she was of age only this 
week; and Aunt Harriet had kept her legal 
rights of guardian up to the last moment— 
up to twelve o'clock on the very day — ^when 
she formally surrendered them; banker's 
book, housekeeper's keys, purse, bills and all ; 
making a little speech on the occasion, which 
expressed a fervent hope that Margaret would 
know how to make good use of her privi- 
leges, and which very clearly intimated that 
she was pretty sure she would not. 

Her first use was to decide on going to 
Langthwaite, to Aunt Harriet's unfeigned 
distress. She might as well have talked of 
going to Siberia or the Hebrides, or to a set- 
tler's shanty in New Columbia. And so she 
said. 

But Mar^ret was firm. She did not care 
for the cold well-bred society which pleased 
her aunt so much : the life of conventional 
observance, unreal piety, and want of warm 
human duties, which seemed so sufficing to 
the one, wearied the other with its emptiness 
and untruth ; and she longed for the simple 
country with its absence of formality and its 
unsophisticated peasantry with an eagerness 
whidb was the best gauge of the weariness 
she felt now. But then "poor Margaret has 
such low tastes," Aunt Harriet used to say 
pityingly, " she will never be made a ladv 
of— never I" And she never would, accord- 
hig to Aunt Harriet's pattern of ladyism. 

As the time of departure drew near, Mrs. 
Grantham was in despair. Over and over 
aeam she said that it would kill her ; but as 
]£argaret had heard that threat for the last 
five years now, she had become used to it, 
and only laughed it off good-humoredly; 



which vexed the poor lady more than all the 
rest. She had said nothing about leaving 
London to h^ friends, hoping that some mild 
miracle might turn up to avert the dreaded 
catastrophe ; but if inevitable, then she in- 
tended to make the best of it, and to speak 
of '* Miss Elcombe's estate " as if Margaret 
owned some dozen miles of ancestTal acres, 
and her duties as landlord called her into 
residence. But people — at least the people 
for whom she had especially studied the voice 
and accent to be used on the occasion— were 
out of town ; and even if they had not been, 
Margaret's final announcement came too 
abruptly for graceful shading. She was of 
age on the tenth, and they were to be at 
Langthwaite on the fifteenth. And if there 
was one thing more than another that tried 
Aunt Harriers temper, it was a sudden reso- 
lution or an impromptu manner of proceed- 
ing. She liked to have time in which to 
study her part and prepare her mental atti- 
tude ; and to be obliged to accept quickly or 
act hastily disturbed the whole current of 
her being. 

When therefore Corrie Lester, Aunt Har- 
riet's prime favorite and a kind of nephew, 
called on them a day or two before their in^ 
tended departure, he found that smooth 
serenity for which she was so famous con- 
siderably ruffled. And after a short time her 
usual self so far broke down that she began 
to weep. Not in a boisterous nor excessive 
manner, but smoothly and restrainedly as she 
did all things — remembering that swelled 
eyes, and a nose touched up with natural car 
mine, do not enhance a lad^r's charms. And 
Aunt Harriet, though fifty if a day, had still 
pretensions. 

" Why, Mrs. Grantham, what is the mat- 
ter ?" cried Corrie Lester in amazement 

Aunt Harriet had never been married, but 
she had taken ** brevet rank " years ago, and 
most people thought her a widow. She 
would have been ashamed to let it be known 
that she was an old maid. 

" I blush for my folly !" said Aunt Harriet, 
wipuag her eyes delicately ; " but I have not 
a cold heart, and I feel it.'^ 

"Feel what r 

" Leaving town with such cruel abrupt- 
ness." 

"What! are you leaving ? where are you 
going to? where are you going? what are 
you going for ?" cried Corne aU in a breath. 

** We go the day after to-morrow down to 
the north, to a horrible place my nieca has 
somewhere among the mountains, where we 
shall be buried alive." 

" But are you going to stay long ? You are 
not going to live there t" Corrie asked in an 
anxious tone. 

" I am sure I do not know. Margaret is 
of age now, and I can foresee from what has 
already occurred, will not consult me on her 
plans. She has not consulted me on this. 
Indeed she knows which way my advice 
would have tended ; so she merely told me 
she had made up her mind to go, and I am 
obliged for decency's sake to go with her. 
She has acted in a very independent manner. 
I must say ; but young women are all dread 
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fally independent in these days, and she is 
only as bad as the rest." 

What she said of Margaret's manner of an- 
nouncing her decision was not quite true ; 
but whited sepulchres are never very careful 
about truth. 

" That's a bore " said Corrie ; then,. after a 
short pause, " And where is it you say you 
are going ?" 

" To a dreadful place called Langthwaite : 
the Plosh, Langthwaite : the very names are 
barbarous l" 

" Lanffthwaite I Langthwaite ! What do I 
know of Langthwaite V* said Corrie musingly. 
" O, I know now 1 There's a lead-mine some- 
where about there, and my stockbroker per- 
suaded me to take some shares. I do a little 
in that way you know, cautiously. He thinks 
well of it, and as he is a native, and knows 
the district thoroughly, I suppose I am safe, 
seeing that he is so sanguine. How oddly 
thinffs come about ! To think of my having 
any interest in an out of the way place like 
this, and you two actually going down there !" 

" You must come and see us if we stay, 
which I am sure I hope we shall not do,'' 
said Aunt Harriet. " At least / cannot ask 
you of course, 1 shall not be mistress— but if 
we are there, there is no reason why you 
should not come down and look after your 
interests. I have always understood that the 
scenery is rather nice, but the people mere 
savages. And then to think of leaving all 
one's friends, and Lady Bontems coming next 
door, and Colonel Qrey's delightful sister, and 
the many spiritual advantages one has in 
London, to go one does not know where, and 
among one does not know whom — ^how can 
Margaret be so foolish ! — how can she be so 
blind to her own best interests !" 

** Perhaps she will have had enough of it 
soon, and then you will come back to London 
fi^ain," suggested Corrie. " At all events I 
will not lose sight of you and dear Margaret 
I can promise you," laughing with meaning ; 
*Mf you stay, you maybe pretty sure that I 
shall come down in the summer, and give you 
a look up." 

** That will be delightful — true manna in 
the wilderness," said Aunt Harriet with sur- 
passin]? sweetness^ 

" Wny, yes," said Mr. Corrie Lester, settling 
his throat inside his collar which always 
looked too small for him, " from all I know 
of country places you will not be overburd- 
ened with society, I should say. And a Lon- 
don man is di£ferent to a country one : coun- 
try-bred men are usually awful slow, and such 
louts I" 

At that moment Margaret came into the 
room, tossed and tumbled with packine^, and 
looking as happy and untidy as Aunt Harriet 
was smooth and miserable. 

" My dear Margaret, what an object you 
are I }rou really are not fit to appear in com- 
pany, if you will allow me to say so," observed 
her aunt coldly. 

** Packing away makes one so untidy ; it 
cannot be helped, answered Margaret cheer- 
fully. 

'* I am sorry to hear that we are to lose 
you, Misa.Elcombe," said Corrie. 



" Yes, we go down to Langthwaite the day 
after to-morrow." 

" I am sorry for it," gravely. 

^* Yes, I am sorry too for some things, but 
it IS right to go down and see after the place ; 
and if we do not like it, we can but sell or let 
it. But we must see it first. That is only 
common sense as well as duty. Poor Aunt 
Harriet is In despair," laughing ; " she calls 
it Siberia and the galleys. But we are not 
bound to remain if we do not like." 

" I hope you will not," said Corrie Lester. 
" Do you know any one there ?" 

*' O no I no onel we know nothing of the 
place at all." 

" And how do you go, if I may ask ?" 

" By the North-western Hallway to Oxen- 
cross station," said Margaret. 

"And then?" 

" Then we shall take a fly and drive over 
to Langthwaite. I suppose it is not so much 
out of the world as not to have a fly," laugh- 
ingly. ' 

* And then do you go to your own house?" 
continued Corrie, who had a reason for^his 
questionings. 

" No," Aunt Harriet replied to this : " the 
Plosh has been so long untenanted that we 
do not know "what state it is in. There are no 
servants there, you know — nothing— just a 
common woman sent to open the windows 
and that sort of thing. My niece would not 
take my advice and send an agent down to 
see the place first, and report on its condition. 
Things might have been managed much 
more comfortably if they had been arranged 
as I wished." 

" But we can go to the inn and see for our- 
selves," said Margaret ; " and if the place is 
really uninhabitable, we can but take lodgings 
for a little while. There need be no special 
discomfort, aunty." 

" I say there will be a great deal of discom- 
fort," returned her aunt ; " and I say again if 
my advice had been taken, we should have 
avoided that discomfort. But of course you 
are your own mistress now, and please your- 
self in what you do." 

" But surely you will not stay there I" said 
Corrie again, 

" That depends—" Margaret answered. 
" If we like the place, we shall. I don't know 
any thing yet ; I will do what I feel to be my 
duty ; and we can do no more." 

" Margaret," said Aunt Harriet, " I have as 
high a sense of duty as' any one ; but I must 
say it does seem to me a work of superero 
gation to go down to this dreadful place, and 
bury oneself alive, because you have a horrid 
little house there — not even an estate with 
tenants and all that, but just a poor, miser- 
able, ugly little house." 

" How do you know that it is ugly, Aunt 
Harriet ? It may be the most beautiful little 
place in the world," said Margaret 

" You are a young person m the prime of 
life," continued her aunt, and not noticing her 
protest ; " and you ought to see society to en- 
-,_, X ,. « , etyou 
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foiling solid advantages 

for a childish whim. And when you are 
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blessed too with such a minister as Mr. 
Flights." 

" O come I say vou won't stay, Miss El- 
combe !" said Come in what he meant to be a 
coaxing voice. 

" I do not know yet," she answered coldly; 
" it will all depend on what we find there. 
As I said, I must do what seems to be my 
duty ; there is no getting beyond that." 

" No, certainly not," said Corrie, mindful 
of his company ; " but don't you make duties 
that don't exist — that is all. By the bye, I 
shall come and give you a look up this sum- 
mer." 

" Will you ? why ?" asked Margaret, not 
too cordially. 

" Because I have shares in a mine there, 
and I want to see my property," laughing 
shrilly. 

" I tell Mr. Lester we shall be delighted to 
see him — that he will be like manna in the 
wilderness," said Aunt Harriet 

And Margaret made no reply. 

Corrie Lester, the long-headed, calculating 
young man about town, an engineer unem- 
ployed — too cold to be dissipate, because so 
eager for money, and avowedly on the look 
out for a wife with a fortune — Corrie Lester, 
passionless, unenthusiastic, thin-lipped and 
keen-eyed, was Margaret's aversion. Yet it 
was Aunt Harriet's distinct intention to make 
up a match between the two, he being Just 
the kind of man she w6uld have chosen for 
herself had the Fates willed her to be a wife. 
Besides, he had promised her in plain round 
terms — " humbug " (by which he meant deli- 
cacy) being out of his line "—that if he mar- 
ried Margaret he would settle a hundred a 
year on her aunt f#r life, in token of gratitude 
for her good offices. And Mrs. Grantham 
would have sold more than Margaret's hand 
for a fixed income that would have " kept her 
like a lady." 

Yet independent of this promise, the young 
engineer and her ** kind of nephew" pleased 
her. She liked his worldliness, which she 
called common sense, and which ran in a cur- 
ricle even with her own; his coldness was 
purity in her mouth ; his calculation fore- 
sight ; his want of enthusiasm the true Eng- 
lish absence of affectation ; she respected the 
undisguised ambition which only sought to 
rise, and boasted of a cynical indifference to 
means ; and she praised him so that any one 
might have thought she wished him as a 
husband for herself rather than for her niece. 

But her praises did no good. The oftener 
they saw him, the more Margaret disliked 
him ; and her aunt upbraided her with affec- 
tation and selfsufflciency in vain. She did 
not relax, and she did not warm ; and Corrie 
Lester, though on decidedly intimate terms 
at the house, as befitted his connection with 
Aunt Harriet, came no nearer to his object — 
that round, comfortable, unencumbered seven 
hundred per annum, at present invested in 
Margaret Elscombe's sole name. 



CHAPTER XVL 

LANGTHWAITB AND THE NAO'S ksAD. 

Thb fatal day ariived that was to tear 



poor Aunt Harriet from all her town-boru 
delights, and take her among the northern 
savages, as she called them ; and when she 
found herself at Euston Square with Mar- 
garet and the maid, a heap of boxes and an 
infinitude of small packages, bound for Oxen- 
cross station and that terrible bugbear Langth- 
waite beyond, she realized somethhig of the 
despair of the typical exile doomed to Si- 
beria to whom she had so often compared 
herself. 

At Euston Square they were met'by Corrie 
Lester, for all that it was so early in the 
morning, and early rising was by no means 
his forte. But he sagely refiected that the 
last impression is almost as strong as the 
first; and he was anxious that Margaret's 
last impression of London should be of him 
and his attention and capacity. He took 
their tickets, saw^ to their lup;gage, fought over 
the extra weight, chose their seats, gave spec- 
ial directions to the guard, suppUed them 
With .books and papers ; in short he did all 
that a handy London man with wita and a 
knowledge of things can do for lone women 
on such occasions. And even Margaret was 
obliged to be grateful ; for he was certauily 
of use to them ; and he had tact enough not' 
to spoil his good work by what he knew 
would entirely spoil it— making love and 
paying compliments. 

Then they steamed away; and Margaret 
set her face towards Langthwaite, wondering 
what she should find there, and what kind of 
man Mr. Wynter was, and whether married 
or single — but of course married-— and what 
her house was like, and ^^hether there were 
pleasant people in the place; with all the 
other speculations natural to a girl just en- 
tering on the conduct of her own life, and 
about for the first time to visit a place where 
she had property and was a local personage. 

As they drew ferther north Aunt Harriet's 
spirits fell lower. The uncouth accent of the 
men lounging about the stations — the smoke 
and dirt of some of the Lancashire towns, as 
Wigan for one example-— the gradual de- 
crease of smartness in all things as the traui 
flew onward, and southern amenities were 
left farther afield— all disheartened her. And 
when they got full into the fell^district — ^those 
outside waves of the great mountain sea — 
and she saw how craggy steeps, and barren 
wastes growing only gorse and brambles, took 
the place of the fields and gardens of the 
south and midland ; when she saw how the 
lush summer hedges finally save way to grey 
stone walls fencing in one bit of desolation 
after another, and lonely hamlets set against 
the bleak fell-side were instead of the pictur- 
esque little villages embowered in trees and 
enclosed by broad green meadows such as 
they had passed upon their journey ; when 
the children ^rew more ragged, the men 
more shouldering, the language more unin- 
telligible — then she gave away; and by the 
time they reached Oxencross she was in 
tears ; as was also maid Priscilla in the second 
class behind. 

A lonely fell-side station was this same ' 
Oxencross; a place where trains stopped only i 
when desired— which was but rarely; foi i 
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• the station was three miles from the village, 
and tlie traffic of Oxencross was neither 
moch nor frequent • There was not a house 
in sight any where, save one miserable little 
stone hut half-way up the fell ; and the bar- 
ren crags closed in upon them like the walls 
of a natural dungeon, shutting them out from 
the freer world beyond. But to Margaret, 
natural artist as she was. it was beautiful ; 
and she saw only the wealth of color and the 
wonderful harmony of line wldch artists see, 
and thought nothing of the desolateness 
which so afflicts the social. 

When Margaret and Aunt Harriet, maid 
Priscilla and all the luggage were deposited 
on the little platform, and Margaret, turning 
to tiie station master, asked for a fly, he and 
"^ his one helper looked not a little perplexed. 
But before he committed himself as to the 
possibility of getting a conveyance, he asked 
the ladies "whaur they were for?" as if he 
must know. that before he could answer anj^ 
. thing else.' 

" Lan^hwaite," said Margaret, accenting 
tiie " thwaite " as south-country people do. 

'* Langthut ?'* echoed the man m his broad 
accent ; '* that's a rough road eneugh ; d'ye 
ken't, ladies r 

"No; we have not been there before," 
Margaret answered. Aunt Harriet was too 
miserable to speak. 

" ^ doubt if Isaac'll be willing to tak them," 
said the station master, tum!n§ to his helper. 

"Nay, it*s a chance," replied the other 
phlegmatically. 

" Do you mean to say we cannot get a fly ? 
Whyl what shall we do f cried margaret 
cheerfully. 

The train had steamed away long ago, and 
had left them miles behind by now. 

" I doan*t knaw I'se sure " he said. " Isaac's 
gitten a car ; but I doubt ir t' meer '11 carry 
ye so fur. She's nobbut in puir fettle just 
now, and it's a rough road. However we 
can see ; t' lad sail slip doun." 

" O, thank you !" said Margaret ; " but I 
don't like to give you this trouble. How far 
is it ? Can we not go ourselves T" 

*• Why, it's a goodish step," said the man. 
'* Isaac's '11 be mgher three mile nor twa, I 
reckon, Tom T" 

" Hoot aye 1 a deal nigher 1" «dd Tom ; " t' 
lile lad had better gang." , 

"TTi ftrfl Margaret, 1 told you how it would 
lie !* feid Aunt Harriet in despair. " Here 
we are in this dreadful hole without the pos- 
sibility of gettmg away— no inn, no house 
any where— at the mercy of these two rough- 
looking men, who may cut our throats for 
any thmg we can do. Not a fly to be had— 
not a cup of tea— and I am sure I cannot un- 
derstand half the creatures say. Tou pretend 
- to do so as if you had been all your life here, 
which I must say I think a great piece of af- 
fectation and make-believe on your part ! It 
will be a mercy if we get safe to Langthwaite 
at all ; but you are so wickedly obstinate and 
self-willed— you will not be guided by any 
one's advice!" 

" The fly will come all in good time," said 
Margaret soothingly ; " and you know, Aunt 
Harnet, this is not Langthwaite. Lang- 



thwaite may be a magnificent town with inns 
and flys and all sorts of luxuries. What 
kind of place is Langthwute?" she asked of 
the master, 

" I doan't knaw Fse sure," he drawled. " I 
niver was thier mysel, but by all accounts It's 
a wild-i^lace eneugh : ter'ble lonesome and 
serious back'ard." » 

Aunt Harriet looked at her neice reproach- 
fully. 

" I can understand that only too well !" she 
said bitterly, as if Margaret was responsible 
for the slow development of Langthwaite. 

And Margaret perhaps a little afraid to 
penetrate deeper into matters, strolled away 
on to the fell, where she soon forgot Aunt 
Harriet, the fly, the loneliness of the station, 
the fatigue of the journey, and even the 
coveted cup of tea not to be had, for she had 
a glorious view right over to the sea on the one 
side, and into a new world of blue mountam 
tops on the other ; and she found the parsley 
fern and the oak fern, alpine ladies' mantle, 
and some starry and mossy saxifrage, by the 
side of a small stream, some bog asphodel 
with its bright bronzed spikes, and, as the 
culmination, she fell upon a peat-bog pond 
crowded from end to end with ** fringed war 
ter-lily." In gathering which she went up to 
her ancles in unsavory peat-bog mud, and got 
her feet wet past the hope of drying. And as 
she was an enthusiastic botanist — being in- 
deed enthusiastic in all things, more or less — 
her flnd was of more consequence to her than 
alt the little trials which had upset poor 
Aunt Harriet so desperately. 

At last the fly came ; that- is the car, such 
as is usual in this country; a square two- 
wheeled box, wherein you sit sideways to the 
driver, who is perched on a high iron seat 
with convenient angles for knocking your 
head and shoulders against — ^in this instance 
rather more "ramshackle," as the station 
master called it, than usual. It was drawn 
by a shaggy old cream colored mare with 
pink eyelids and a mouth like iron, who car- 
ried her head down to her knees, and had Uie 
gait and action of a cow. The harness was 
mended with rope in several places, and the 
whip had no lash ; what had been the orig- 
inal color of the cushions it wonld be rather 
hard to determine now ; and the whole thing 
looked as if at the first jolt it would all fall to 
pieces. 

Aunt Harriet quite forgot her usual chap- • 
acter of gentle Madonna when she saw the 
" fly affafr ;" but she had no help for it It 
was Isaac's car and Isaac's mare— or walk. 

After immense difficulty three of the boxes 
were slun^ up ; one behind and one in front, 
and the third, the smallest, put inside ; but 
the rest had to wait until Saturday week and 
the fortnightly carrier, when they would be 
forwarded to Langthwaite as directed. 

The station master promised that he would 
look after them and take care of them, and 
see that they went all right ; and when Mar- 
garet offered him money for his trouble, he 
refused it in quite a hurt tone of voice, as if 
he had been met unworthily, and his honest 
offers of manly service had been taken as beg- 
garly " spellings for brass." Oxencross was 
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not a show place ; and the station master, a 
genuine Cambrian undefiled, had not yet 
6arnt to barter kindly service. 

In the mean time Isaac the driver had 
spelt over the addresses on the trim baggage 
till he had deciphered them to his satisfac- 
tion. "Miss Elcombe, passenger, Lang- 
thwaite" — ^** Mrs. Qrantham, passenger, Lang- 
thwaite." 

" Aye, surely is't ! Gosh ! youVe t' young 
lady as belongs til t* Plosh," he said suddenly ; 
for by virtue of his calling as driver, however 
rarely exercised, he knew more of country- 
side gossip than the station master, an Oxen- 
cross man who had never been ten miles 
away from home yet. 

" Yes, I am the' owner of the Plosh," said 
Margaret, coloring at the new feeling of pride 
and pleasure in assuming her state as landed 
proprietor. 

" It would have been more modest and be- 
coming in a young person if you had said 
* we,' Margaret," observed Aunt Harriet. 

" It's a bonny place, is t' Plosb," said I«iac. 
" Ter'ble wild just now ; but then t' auld ad- 
miral, he kep' it ter'ble "wild still. He be- 
^adffed a ha'porth o' wark a' days ! Ye're 
tor t' Plosh to-neet may be ?" 

" No, we must go to the inn— the best inn," 
said Margaret. 

"Mind, the best inn," said Aunt Harriet 
very loudly and very distinctly, as if Isaac 
had been hturd of hearing, which he was 
not. 

" Best ?" he grinned. " There's nobbut ane, 
best or warst — ^t' Nag's Head. But they'se 
'sponsible people, is Joe and Bella, an' they'll 
do ye weel enough, I'se warran' ye." 

"Is it a nice clean place?" asked Aunt 
Harriet. " Nice ? clean ?" 

" Yis 1 yis I clean eneugh !" said Isaac, ty- 
mg the last knot in the cord. 

Then Margaret, taking what her aunt called 
quite an affectionate leave of the station mas- 
ter — that is, she shook hands with him be- 
cause he would not accept her money — got 
into the car, where Mrs. Grantham and maid 
Priscilla were already seated ; and they drove 
oflf, jolting and bumping along until Aunt 
Harriet thought every bone in her body 
would be broken, and maid Priscilla, seated 
with her back against the driver's perch, 
got a headache fi-om the many knocks imd 
unexpected thumps to which she was sub- 
jected. 

Both maid and mistress soon became 
deadly frightened at the way ; so unlike what 
they had been used to in liondon, and the 
smooUi main roads leading to Richmond and 
Hampstead and the like. Here every new 
cux!umstance was a peril. They climbed up 
steep hills—" like the side of a house," said 
Aunt Harriet fretfully, and where the wonder 
was that both oar and horse did not slip back, 
aiid where, as a farther peril, great slabs of 
smooth slate came out on the surface, as slip- 

Sery as so much glass or ice ; they forged 
own sharp pitches, the pink-eyed mare bor- 
Uig along with her head on a level with her 
knees, and her old sides shaking^pitches so 
sharp that both lady and lady's maid clutched 
hoM of the iron rail convulsively, maid Pris- 



cilla weeping, and Annt Harriet crying fran- 
tically, " Let me get out I driver, I say I let 
me get out 1" . 

" To wliich appeal Isaac, turning his head, 
with his reins held all in a bunch and as slack 
as so much tow, responded plegmatically, 
" Bide still ! ye've nae call to move ; shelf 
du't weel eneugh !" 

Then they jolted over one of those deep 
water-courses furrowing the road, which are 
made by the hill-side streamlets when swol- 
len into torrents by the winter rains ; and the 
sensation was not a pleasant one, suggesting 
the end of all things and general dislocation 
as the mildest of the consequences probable ; 
and once or twice they ground agamst bits 
of the living rock left jutting out when the 
road was made ; sometimes a dozen sheep or 
so plunged madly about thsicoad, and Aunt 
Harriet thought the car would go over them 
and be upset ; and sometimes a young horse, 
or a wild-looking heifer, woulcl dash down 
the fell-side just before the old mare's nose, 
and Aunt Harriet predicted kicking or goring 
to death as the least that could happen. And 
at every fresh bump, and at every new dan- 
ger, Mrs. Grantham gave a little sharp shrill 
scream, or shed more tears — maid Priscilla 
following her example. But Margaret, who 
was no coward, liked the fun of it all ; only 
her companions were such poor creatures, 
she thought, they spoilt the pleasure witti their 
complaints and fears. 

At last they came to Caldton, and the first 
part of the journey was safely accomplished 
—sixteen miles of rough fell-side road such as 
lake-country summer visitors do not often 
see. There had been but little incident by 
the way ; but what had been was all of a 
character quite new to Margaret, and conse- 
quently full of interest. Here a lonely farm- 
house set hi^ on the fell gave increased in- 
tensity to the general solitude ; there a miser- 
able wayside hut, with a brood of ragged little 
ones playing about the "midden'' at the 
side, made her wonder what manner of ex- 
istence the inmates led, of what trade they 
were, and of what use in the ceneral economy 
of the nation ; here a miserable hamlet looked 
the very embodiment of neglect and squalor ; 
and there a naked, treeless, stuccoed quasi 
gentleman^s house, more grim and gaunt than 
all the rest, set her thinking of the girls there, 
and what they did, and if they had any lovers 
among them, and how they got their patterns 
for fancy work, and what books they read, 
and whether they liked their loneliness or 
pined for London and a town life. But bet- 
ter and dearer than these accidents of human 
life not specially interesting to any one, the 
long stretch of moor to the left showed her 
many a rare bird and shv brown beast never 
seen before — the line of the sea glittered in 
the sunlight to her right — and the distant 
tops of the mountains, blue, dim, and full of 
mystery, were like so many unread poems be- 
fore her — mountain after mountain revealing 
itself and detaching itself from the^rest, as 
they lumbered on, with the steep fells grow- 
ing wilder and steeper at every turn. 

Pull of loveliness the whole drive had been, 
but Aunt Harriet had seen nothmg of it but 
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Uie most desperate barrenness and miserable 
poverty. 

Caldton, the metropolis of Langthwaite, 
where tlie ** families" did their best shopping, 
where Wilkin Yanwath went for his fashions, 
and Peggy Jordison for her grocery, was a 
small deserted-looking town, built of grey 
stone, with cobble-paved streets— the cobbles 
sharp end uppermost— and a few mean-look- 
ing 'shops, where it would seem business was 
the last thing done. 

Half-a-dozen shock-headed children stared 
imd cried " Hooray 1" as the car jolted up the 
street, and one or two lounging men hanging 
about the door of the small inn where they 
slopped to bait, nodded sidew^ays to Isaac, 
and began their " crack " with him in the 
^ slow phlegmatic way habitual ; but the Cald- 
ton to which it was the Langthwaite weekly 
wont to go on market-days and see the world 
and the great doings of commerce, struck the 
travelers as a dull miserable little village ; and 
they only hoped that Langthwaite would be 
better— else they did not see much chance 
of comfortable arrangements for themselves. 

When man and beast were fed, and the 
" crackers," all slouching with their hands in 
their pockets in just the same places and atti- 
tudes as when the car first drove up, looking 
injieed as if they might have stood there for 
years, and might stand there for years more, 
had nodded sideways again, one by one bid- 
ding Isaac " gude-neet/*— they jolted and 
rumbled off once more through the cobble- 
paved streets out into the highway, past the 
church and parsonage, and up the steep hill 
known as Coldton Brow — the poor old mare 
sobbing as she toiled. And tlien rounding 
tlie hill top, there bur&t upon them Lang- 
thwaite Yale with the lake and the moun- 
tains, all lying in the wonderful stillness of a 
calm June evening. 

" Oh, Aunt Harriet, this is paradise I" cried 
Margaret, strongly moved. 

She did not know what to look at most — 
the quiet lake absolutely black in the shadow 
save when a leaping fish shot up a jet of light 
or a skimming swallow flashed its wing upon 
the surface; Green Coom and the Langthwaite 
fells standing out clear and distinct in the 
westering light ; or Styebarrow with its pur- 
ple shadows, the white thread of Sour Milk 
Ghyll, the gloomy pass, the blackened rent 
of ilickledore, with the outer branches of the 
featliering trees tossed like plumes against 
the sky, and the burnished edges of each crag 
and knoll, as the parting sunlight caught 
them aslant and washed them in with ruddy 
gold ; all was so beautiful she did not know 
what to think worthiest, overpowered as she 
was with the excess of her emotion. 

They could see the little village from where 
they stood ; and every house and cottage, 
every barn and shielding shone like a golden 
palace in tbe sunshine. So quiet t so peace- 
ful t It seemed impossible that sin or sorrow 
should be in Langthwaite — impossible for 
anything but love and happiness to exist 
where there was so much loveliness I 

" O, aunt I" sh^fcried again, " this is heav- 
en I" 

" Margaret, you are really shockmgly pro- 



fane,** said Aunt Harriet severely. " Let me 
beg of you not to use such language before me 
again. You know my great dislike for all 
exaggeration, and I wonder at your venturing 
on such an expression to me.*' 

** But is it not beautiful I — ^is it not lovely. 
Aunt Harriet 1** she exclaimed warmly. 

" I see nothing so very wonderful in the 
view,** that lady replied. " It is not half so 
grand as Switzerland, and really there is very 
little to make so much fuss about I** 

" D*yc see yon, miss ?** asked Isaac, pointing 
with his whip to a picturesque-looking place 
smothered among the trees — "yon white hoose 
there in amang r trees, under Sour Milk yon- 
der?" 

" Yes, I see it ; you mean the house in the 
wood by the waterfall ?'* 

" Aye I weel ! that's yer ain, miss— that's t* . 
Plosh.** 

And Margaret fell in love with it on tlie 
spot — her own house, her very own, and in 
such a place! Poor Aunt Harriett her 
chance of returning to that elegant liMle ready- 
furnished house in Brompton was rapidly di- 
minishing 1 

" Pray do not let us wait any longer !** said 
Mrs. Grantham, pettishlv. "It is quite late 
enough, and I am tired U) death. Go on, 
driver I" 

Margaret saw that it w^as no use trying to 
mollify her aunt for this evening, so she con- 
tented herself with her own delight in the 
new country, watching everything and noting 
everything with microscopic accuracy. The 
woods, how varied and brilliantlr colored 
they were I and how delicious that lake-wood 
scent, that piny perfumed scent, like nothing 
in the world for sweetness and delightful 
freshness I The flowers — the mountain 
streams, as clear as crystal, running over 
stones like jasper and agate and broad slabs 
of pale beryl — the ferns rising up in broad 
palm-like coronals— the grey stone walls 
clothed with green and golden mosses velvet- 
soft, while trailing lengths of flowering bram- 
ble, and tufts of feathery ferns and small- 
leaved ivy matted the crumbling lines into 
the most delicate and delicious beauty — here 
a beech dropping its golden buds into the 
lake — there an oak turned by the sunlight to 
a mass of crumpled gold laced with purple 
stems —> globe-flowers and marsh-marigolds 
along the margin of the lake and^aking little 
golden islands on the rocks in the streams 
and broader rivers — ^yellow poppies against 
the walls — speedwells, cranesbills, soft tracts 
of golden saxifrage, and the dainty leaflets of 
the wood-sorrel, like moss for closeness of 
growth and vividness of tender green, by the 
wayside — ^heather as yet unflowered, bilberry 
plants, the birdseye primrose, and the grace 
ful butterwort on its frosted leaves, the dusty 
blue-green of the juniper, parsley fern, and 
the young crozier-shaped heads of the brack- 
en, clothing the grim nakedness of the fell, 
while the sharp-cut crags towered over head, 
and the blue lake lay asleep to the side, and 
the wilder rising of the great mountains at 
the head of the Dale seemed like a barred en- 
trance to a new world beyond. She noted 
every thing— took in each line and color and 
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nnusnal growth as a musician assisting at a 
new and noble oratorio ; and she felt that she 
would never leave Langthwuite again , bat 
would live forever In the same divine tender 
ness of delight as that possessing her now. 

She had often before longed, sometimes a 
little sadly, for a companion to whom she 
could say what she felt, without the chill of 
rebuke in return; but she never longed so 
earnestly as now, when her whole being was 
opened, and all that there was of artistic and 
poetic in her nature was roused and craving 
for expression. But she kept silence. Aunt 
Harriet sat on the seat opposite to her, frigid, 
compressed and glacial ; and maid Priscilla* 
was mainly occupied in speculating on the 
hour when they would probably arrive at the 
hotel, and the amount she might decently 
consume atjlea. 

As they were going up the road they over- 
took a tall and handsome man leading a 
bright brown horse by the bridle, while he 
walked by the side of a flushed and dark- 
browed girl, speaking to her in a low voice, 
she looking up into his t&ce with an expres- 
sion of her own not difficult to understand. 

" That looks like a love aflFair,** cried Mar- 
garet, looking after them with girlish curios^ 
ity. ** How handsome they both are I and 
what a lovely hoi*se I I should like to ride 
that creature!— it is just the kind I like. 
Why, aunty, what more would you have ? — a 
place like apicture, and a handsome couple en- 
acting a very evident * life drama * the nrst in- 
stant we arrive ? We could not have more 
than nature and human life — and we have 
both here V 

" Don't be silly, Margaret," returned Aunt 
Harriet coldly. 

She was too bruised and stiff and. hungry 
to care for pictures or life dramas cither; 
and she, like maid Priscilla, had but one 
tiiought and one desire — rest, and a comfort- 
able tea-supper in a pleasant, clean, and well- 
appointed inn. 

Then they jolted on again in silence ; and 
soon after this they crossed Barrow Beck 
-which flowed through the Plosh garden, if 
Margaret had only known it ; being the beck 
into which Sour Milk Force subsided when 
it had run its mountain course and came 
down into the plain ; and then they came to 
the cluster of houses known as Langthwaite, 
a mere hamlet, with its three public-houses — 
two of them "jerry shops" rather, where 
tliey sold sweet-stuff, gingerbread snaps, clay 
pipes, bacon, beer, tobacco, and snuff, indis- 
criminately ; its one draper's, where there was 
not a skein of black silk nor a pair of kid 
gloves to be had for love or money ; its one 
dogger's, our old friend Davie Hawk's; its 
grocer's, where Peggy Jordison had put her 
small savings amassed during her service at 
Priest Laverack's ; its butcher's, next door to 
the blacksmith's; and its half-a-dozen other 
cottages, each more poverty-stricken than its 
neighbor. Not a gentleman's house to be 
seen, save Greyrigg under the fell shadow on 
the west side of the lake ; not a decent shop ; 
not a well-dressed person. But in this poor 
little village Isaac drew up at the door of a 
place that looked like a beer-shop — their 
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comfortable and suflBichig hotel— the goal so 
Anxiouslv desired I 

** Weel, ladies, I'se fetched ye a' reet, ye 
though it's a cruel lang road tor t' auld me 
he said smiling. 

" Why, this is a mere hovel I You cannot 
expect us to sleep here I" cried Aunt Har- 
riet. 

Isaac began to unfasten the cords. " Nay, 
what! it's Hobson's choice," he said com* 
posedly. "Hoot I Ye'll du weel eneugh, 
I'se go bail 1 for Bella's used to t' quality i' 
summer times. They'll fettle ye up, I'se nae 
mak* o' doubt 1" 

By this time one box was lowered ; and by 
this time too a tall, stout sleepy-looking man 
came shouldering out of the door of the pub- 
lic-house, followed by a dark-eyed sharp- 
nosed bu6tlm|f little woman of the terrier 
kind, with a pinched and eager face, and by 
no means sumptuously attired. 

For Bella was an industrious, hard-work- 
ing little body, generally called a " lile scrat " 
by her neighbors, as being a creature that 
" scratted " or scratched like a hen here and 
tliere and every where all day long, to save 
a penny or to make one ; and so long as her 
clothes held together she had not much care 
as to their look or even cleanliness. She was 
a good little woman though, and wortk a 
dozen of Joe, who was only an idle, sloucli- 
ing, "slattery" fellow, never doing a day's 
work if he could help it — leaving the ( arn- 
ing to Bel]a,while he occupied himself mainly 
in the spending. 

However, bad as it all was, and utterly 
dreadful to poor Aunt Harriet and maid Pris- 
cilla, they had to make the best of it ; as they 
had had to make tlie best of Isaac's car at 
Oxencross : it was the Nag's Head or a bi- 
vouac in the street ; and of the two, tlie Nag's 
Head was slightly the more feasable. So, 
descending from the car, they passed through 
the dark passage boarded off* from the kitchen, 
and were ushered into the low and stifling 
room by courtesy called a parlor, where the 
flrst thing Aunt Harriet noticed was a car- 
pet like a piece of patchwork — thought by 
the lile scrat, who had sewed her odds and 
ends together w^ith her own hands, " to be t* 
finest bit o' wark i' t* place." 

Here they were told they could have tea and 
beds. " Aye, and clean anes too I as clean as 
ony in t' parish I" said Bella, dusting a chair 
or two with her apron, and rejoicing in the 
small profits she was about to make out of 
such unwonted guests. 

And as they were all ravenously hungry by 
this time, the prospect of pleasant food was 
soothing to their nerves; and even Aunt 
Harriet thought she could manage to pass the 
night without hysterics, if once duly re- 
freshed. 

The supper came after long waiting, 
brought in by Bella herself. It consisted of 
ham and eggs — mutton ham, " braxy," " as 
hard'as a deal board and as salt as brine," 
said Aunt Harriet in despair. The tea had 
more sloe-leaves in it than congou ; the sugar 
was coarse and dirty ; there was part of a 
wheaten loaf stale in the inside and mouldy 
on the outside ; and a trencher full of oat 
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cake, which Airnt Harriet wonld not touch, 
nor yet maid Priscilla having her tea in the 
mistress's parlor, but at a diflFerent table; 
but which Margaret enjoyed like a sensible 
girl; the butter was genuine, but salt and 
not too clean ; the spoons were of pewter, 
and the forks three-pronged steel. 

Aunt Harriet's supper that night was a 
slight one ; even her hunger, and it was great, 
not enabling her to overcome her disgust at a 
board and service so uncongenial. 

Tlie house had a musty smell, too— a com- 
pound of dry-rot, stale tobacco, apples, and 
soft-soap—trying on a warm June night with 
all the windows shut ; the beds were of " oak- 
flight," which was clean sarely, but ^ve a 
mulery flavor to the bedroom; the pillows 
were of feathers home cleansed, and conse- 
(}uently rancid, and one would have said, 
ludginff by " the lumps and dozzels, like 
Sanny Haikin's butter," of which they were 
full, that the bones of the goose had been 
used as well as its feathers. The black oak 
floor went up and down like a small sea ; and 
the room, low and stifling as it was, was 
crowded up with two beds and an old-fash- 
ioned bureau, wherein Bella kept her spare 
counter-panes, vallances, and the like — not 
leaving one drawer free for her lodgers. The 
towels were the size of ordinary dinner-nap- 
kuis ; the basins no larger than pie-dishes ; 
and each bed had three blankets and a patch- 
work quilted counterpane. 

But what annoyed Aunt Harriet even more 
than all this discomfort, so soon as Joe and 
Bella understood who the younger lady was, 
they cared no more for Mrs. Grantham, who 
might have been a duke's daughter or a beg- 

St's f->r them. All their homage went to 
argaret, who was their own,—" T* young 
leddy o' t* Plosh," so long desired at Ijang- 
thwaite ; and no " foreign " notability would 
have come near her in Uieir regard. 

It went through the place like wildfire that 
she had at last come among them; and the 
next day Ralph, who was told of their arrival 
while at breakfast, went down to the Nsg's 
Head with an invitation to make the rectory 
their home until the Plosh was ready for 
their reception. 

" Where should you be but at the clergy- 
man's house?" he said, smiling with that 
sweet frank smile of his, which seemed to 
come from his very heart ; " the clergyman's 
house should be the hospice— the place of 
refuge— for all wayfarers ; and I will take no 
reftisal." 

Which they did not give, but cheerfully 
and thankfully-^Mrs. Qrantham rather too 
tliankfuUy— accepted the invitation. So the 
poor " lile scrat " lost her customers ;. and to 
the last day of her life " owed Mr. Wynter an 
ill turn for t' ill turn he had dun her." But 
also to the last day of her life boasted of 
bavins had the honor of lodging Miss Elcombe 
and t^aunt, when they firat came down to 
Langthwaite. 

» ■ 

CHAPTER XVH. 

COUSIHS AHD FBIBNlSs. 

Ih the Wynters Margaret, for the first time 



in her life, found what she had so often 
wanted to find; namely, people who prac- 
tised what they taught, and were not ashamed 
to live up to their principles. Hitherto with 
Aunt Harriet she had seen religion used as a 
convenient dress worn for a better present- 
ment in society ; now she saw it accepted as 
the arbitrary rule of life, to be followed out 
Strictly to its end, without wavering and 
without device, as a thing imposed, not left 
open to a man's free will whether he would 
or would not. And this logic of conscience 
suited Margaret, young, enthusiastic, and sin- 
gle-minded as she was ; so that she and the 
Wynters soon became quite cordial friends, 
and Mrs. Wynter found herself insensibly 
adopting almost a maternal tone towards her 
young guest. 

With Mrs. Grantham the intimacy went no 
deeper than outside manner ; and both Ralph 
and his mother, slow as they were to think 
evil of any one, felt, what they would not 
have acknowledged, the total want of sincer- 
ity in the bland professions which echoed all 
their own with such a nice exactitude of 
likeness. However, this was only the unspo- 
ken perception— not a thing to be discussed 
or acted on. 

Among other motherly kindnesses the in- 
valid undertook to enlighten Margaret as to 
the style of housekeeping she must provide 
for when she had finally settled in the Plosh, 
and how she must arrange for the best with 
such commercial material as she had. Aunt 
Harriet had abdicated her throne in such a 
desperately humble manner, that she could 
not be got to give an opinion on any thing, 
nor to take any interest one way or another 
— ^though after things were all arranged, per- 
haps even done, then she would come out 
with, " When /kept house, I always did so 
so and so ;" — ^'* When / had tradespeople to 
deal with, I made them understand so and 
so ;" — *^ I used to find such and such ways l^e 
best, but of course things are different now, 
and my ways are not yours— of course not — 
I do not wish to impose my ways on Marga- 
ret, you know, Mrs, Wynteiv-1 only tell her 
what /used to do." 

Which was aggravating, to say the least 
of it. 

But Margaret was a dear good girl, who 
went on taking no notice and never minding 
in her own sweet-tempered fashion. " Of 
what use to fret over pin-pricks?" she 
thought " We all have our burdens — and 
this uncomfortable disposition of Aunt Har- 
riet's is my burden, and I must bear it the 
best way possible.'' 80 she took her pin- 
pricks valiantly, and, quite unintentionally, 
annoyed her aunt more by her patience and 
sweet temper than she would have done by 
any amount of petulance in reply. People 
who use the goad like to see the plunge. 

""Now, dear Miss Elcombe, I will give 
you a little instruction," said Mrs. Wynter, 
smiling. ** It is a wet day, fortunately for 
me, so you cannot go out ; and I shall have 
3''ou to myself for the afl»rnoon, as Mrs. 
Grantham has a headache my maid tells me 
and is lying down." 

"Yes," said Margaret 
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" Can I send her any thing, my dear ?— sal 
Tolatile? belladonna? tea? what?" 

" O, thank you, dear Mrs. Wycter," Marga- 
ret answered, understanding the matter let- 
ter than did the invalid ; "I tliink that Aunt 
Harriet will be quite well agam soon. If she 
is left alone, and left quiet, perhaps it will 
pass by tea-time : thank you," again. " So if 
you will tell me all about the housekeeping, 
that will be very pleasant, for I know no- 
tlilng yet, and ^our house seems to go by 
clock-work, as if every thing did itself?' 

" "Well, I try to make the servants method- 
ical You see I am obliged to trust to them 
so much, if they were not skilled, and consci- 
entious too, we should be in a miserable 
plight enough. It was very wretched when 
we first came, for we had to find out all the 
peculiarities of the place by experience — and 
accustomed as I was only to southern trades- 
people — my servants the same— ^ou may 
imagine what mistakes and blunders there 
were ! In the firet place, the butcher— there 
is only one in Langthwaite, Abel Younghus- 
band — by the bye, have you observed the 
great frequency of Bible names here ? I sup- 
pose not, — you have been scarcclv long 
enough to notice it ; but you will find this a 
characteristic all through Cumberland, I be- 
lieve. Well, to go back to Abel Younghus- 
band. He kills, or as they call it * hutches,* 
only once a week, on Friday, and generallv 
has onlv lamb, or mountain mutton as small 
as lamo. Beef is quite a rarity, and very 
coarse when you get it — veal almost un- 
known. You may order what you like, but 
you must take what you can get, or rather 
what Abel chooses to send you, which is 
sometimes the joint you have ordered, some- 
times a joint you have not ordered, and 
sometimes a few odds and ends skewered to- 
gether to make up the weight. We all have 
our turn, and he * sarras us first ' in rotation, 
as it seems to him fair and just ; and we must 
be content with his dealings whether we like 
them or not, for we are all in his power. 
Luckily he is as honest as the r^ay, though a 
sad drunkard, I am sorry to say, and as rough 
as a backwoodsman." 

"That is primitive, certainly," Margaret 
said. ** Poor Aunt Harriet ! she will not like 
that very much— she is so particular about 
her orders being obeyed." 

** She will have to yield to Abel's will if 
she wants any meat at all," returned Mrs. 
Wynter, " for you will find Caldton too fax 
off for meat, if convenient for other things. 
Thus you had better get the groceries there. 
The carrier comes here every fortnight, and 
the Langthwaite people go there to market 
every week. Besides, the postman will bring 
you m any thing you like. He is the general 
Mercury of the village, and has often done 
little things for me — bought me a few yards 
of ribbon, or a pair of gloves, or a quire of 
paper — ^any thing in fact one asks him to do. 
He is a very civil fellow, and likes to be 
made use of. 

j " Then * Jordison, grocer,' is not good 
enough ?" laughed Margaret 

Mrs. Wynter shook her head. 

*' That IS our old sexton's sister. She set 



up a little shop when the former rector died : 
we tried her, but were obliged to leave her, 
she was so dirty— sugar, soap, candles, red- 
herrings, tea and snuff, all have been mixed 
together in her parcels— and you know we 
could not bear that ! So we go to Caldton 
for our eatables. Tyson's is a very tidy shop 
and the things sent out are really good. And 
we get only what we do not eat — soap and 
the Tike— from poor old Peggy's. I was sor^- 
ry for her, but she really should be cleaner 
and more careful. Then you will have trou- 
ble about a laundress if you do not wash at 
home, for there is no one in the village who 
can wash tolerably ; and your things will not 
only be badly done, but will smell of peat 
smoke and soft soap so that you cannot wear 
them. We have machines ; Uie Lortons wash 
at home too ; and so you will be obliged to do, 
my dear. You see how primitive it all is I" 

" I shall be delighted with the life 1" cried 
Margaret. " It will be like the old, old 
times, and I shall like it so much I There 
will be so much to do and arrange, we shall 
never feel dull ; and I know that I shall like 
housekeeping, and trotting about the house 
and garden. I don't like a sedentary life, but 
an active one." 

" Yes, there is enough to do here for any 
woman who really keeps her house and does 
not let it keep itself," said Mrs. Wynter a 
little sadly. " I wish that I could do all that 
belongs to a housekeeper in such a place as 
this. You, with energy and a woman's love 
for the home life, will nnd worlds of interest 
in your life. Then you must bake at home, 
and your cook must make her own yeast — 
you cannot get any here ; and if you do not 
keep your own cows and poultry, you will 
find milk and butter difficult to be had. We 
were put to great inconvenience in this mat- 
ter when we first came, and had to ask to be 
supplied as a personal favor. The people of 
this country are very independent, and care 
but little for their customers. As a rule they 
think that you are the obliged person if they 
serve you, and do not hesitate to say so." 

" That is because there are not enough cus- 
tomers to make any competition," said Mar- 
garet sagely. 

" I suppose so," said Mrs. Wynter — the 
store of political economy between them not 
being very large, and pretty well exhausted 
in Margaret's remark. 

" And now another custom," Mrs. Wynter 
went on to say ; " you must hire by the terni 
— for the six months ; and you will find some 
diflSculty I fear in the mid- term, when you 
will be wanting servants, unless"— smiling — 
" you will consent to make me happy, and 
remain here with us until Martinmas— that 
is, November. Whitsuntide is past, and you 
will hardly find servants to suit you until 
Martinmas — but you may, you know, by 
chance. And remember when you hire to 
give * arles,* the old earnest penny — when, if 
they do not return their ' arles ' within two 
days, and afterwards fail in their contract, 
you may have the pleasure of sending them 
to the House of Correction if you will. If 
they have returned the * arles' within the two 
days, they are jfree and you are powerless." 
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" It is almost like a foreign country,'* said 
Margaret ** How strange it all sounds for 
England T' 

" Yes, it is all primitive enough. The lake- 
couutry is not every wliere like this, you 
know. The show places are, I understand, 
the same as any other part of England — but 
Langthwaite is not a show place, and with 
the exception of a daily post, is very much as 
it was twenty or thirtjr years ago. Commerce 
and education have both passed them by. It 
was quite time that such a man as my son 
should come to set them in the better way — 
and I look upon your residence here, ray 
dear, as a real mercv to the place. We want 
some educated people to develope the resour- 
, ces of the countrv and soften the manners of 
the people ; and I would rejoice if three or 
four good families came and settled here to 
help my son, and help the village too." 

" Tlicre is no one ? Only one family, I 
hear ?" asked Margaret. 

" Only one, and they do not do much good 
in the parish. They live very much to 
themselves— Captain Lorton absorbed in his 
studies, and Mrs. Lorion occupied with her 
children ; the eldest girl alone does anything, 
but she is not of a happy nature, poor child 1 
and you know how much cheerfulness does 
with the poor." 

" Yes," said Margaret ; " at least not for 
myself. I have not been among the poor; 
but I can quite well believe so. But now you 
have another one to help," she added earnest- 
ly. " I will do what I can, and will give 
Mr. Wynter all the help I can, in every way. 
He showed me Mr. Scott's plans for the 
church. How beautiful it will be when it is 
finished ! And how generous he has been 
about it I But he must not be too generous, 
Mrs. Wynter. Seven hundred a year is more 
than I want, and I could easily spare one or 
two hundred of it — I mean give what would 
curtail it by so much for the church and the 
school if it is wanted." 

Tears came into'Mrs. Wynter*s eyes. She 
held out her hand aflFectionately. " You are 
a God-blessed child I" she said, drawing 
down the pleasant homely face to kiss it 
tenderly. 

Not much could be done at Langthwaite to 
"show attention" to any one; but what 
could be done, namely a dinner, was soon 
decided on at the rectory, as the fittest ex- 
pression of kindness to the new comers. 

" It would introduce them to their neigh- 
bors, and give them an interest in the place," 
said Ralph. 

He wanted to make Langthwaite pleasant 
to Miss Elcombe, and he- thought that the 
sooner she settled Into her place the better 
for all concerned. So the rectory did what it 
could, and asked the only people there were 
to ask—Just the same as before— namely, the 
Lor',ons, the Hogarths, Mark Dowthwaite, 
and Ainslie Forbes. 

** They are not fashionable people, you 
know," said Mrs. Wynter to Aunt Harriet ; — 
" indeed, excepting the Lortons, none of 
them are what we mean bv-gentlefolks exact- 
ly. But we do not mind for that. They are 
true and good, and if not quite up to the 



conventional mark, what does that signify if 
the heart and life are right ?" 

" I quite agree with you," said Aunt Har- 
riet blandlv. "We often find the highest 
virtues under the roughest exteriors, and in 
the country who would make minute distinc- 
tions ? In a town one is obliged to be care- 
ful of one*s society in the interests of morali- 
ty ; but in a country where all are known !" 
— she lifted her eyebrows and made play 
with her lips in mute deprecation. ** Are not 
all Christians brothers and sisters ?" she add- 
ed verv sweetly. 

To Margaret she " wondered at Mrs. Wyn- 
ter, a ladylike little person as she was — and 
Mr. Wynter, a clergyinan and a gentleman 
— associating with such creatures as, by all 
accounts, these were who were coming to 
dine here to-morrow. A common farmer's 
son— a superintendent of a mine, in fact she 
might say, a common miner, — and such a 

firl as tliat Miss Hogarth seems to be ^** 
ackson having informed maid Priscilla of 
the milUnerv vagaries of that young person, 
and bow she had been dressed when she 
came to dinner before. Which both the 
maids and Aunt Harriet Grantham thought 
an offence that almost excluded poor little 
Grace from the list of respecta)>le women 
altogether. 

She " only hoped that Margaret would be 
advised before it was too late, and take mea- 
sures to let or sell that horrid house of hers, 
if this was the kind of thii^ they had to ex- 
pect," she went on to say. " She knew she 
had no business to give advice — it was not 
her place, and Margaret was independent 
now, unhappily !— but if she toould stay — if 
she would set at nought the earnest counsel 
of her best friends, she hoped she would set 
the Wynters and the rest of the people a good 
examine, and keep her proper place in socie- 
ty, and teach others to keep theirs too 1" 

To which Margaret replied gravely, she 
" did not think she should do wrong in fol- 
lowing the example of the Wynters — the 
truest Christians she had ever met." 

" Not better than some others who do not 
go to quite their lengths I" said Aunt Harriet 
angrily. 

Aunt Harriet was an industrious person, 
and spent three-fourths of her time in fitting 
on chance caps never meant for her. 

It was odd that Mrs. Grantham should 
take such wonderful pains with her appear- 
ance to-dajr, considering the low quality of 
the guests mvited. But certainly, never in 
London had she been more scrupulous as to 
the condition of her hair, her skin, and her 
general attire, than she was to-day when only 
** scrubs and snobs," as maid Priscilla called 
them, were to come. She was extraordinari- 
ly sweet and womanly too— her mouth 
looked as if it had been saying " plums and 
prism" for the last half hour, and her mental 
attitude was one of the most graceful at her 
command. 

Margaret, who knew the signs, wondered 
for whom the spares were set so tenderly. 
For she alone of all the world, save Aunt 
Harriet herself, knew that though Mrs. 
Grantham had never known love, nor ever 
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yearned for it, yet that she did yearn very 
much for a husband with an income which 
should secure to her comfort, independence, 
and mistress-ship for life. But excepting 
Luke Hogartli, there was no one in Lang- 
tliwaite for whom she could angle. But Luke 
Hogarth with his accent and his horsiness, 
and Aunt Harriet Grantham and her refine- 
ment and delicacy ? 

Margaret herself had no nets to spread 
8he looked to-night as usual — bright, intelli- 
gent and good ; but she was as '* ugly** as ever 
—indeed rather uglier, for she liad a cold, 
got from those wet feet of hers dipped in the 
peat-bog for sake of the " fringed water lily,*' 
—consequently her features were a little 
more swollen and the outline of her mouth 
more blurred than usual, the tip of her dear 
clumsy nose was very red, and Jier general 
complexion was, said Aunt Harriet coldly, 
" distressingly like coflFee-grounds.'* And yet 
neither Grace Hogarth, pretty and charming, 
and like a bit of Dresden as she was, nor liiz-. 
zie Lorton, beautiful and superb, crushed her 
into insignificance. Still the great ^ray hon- 
est eyes, full of thought — the candid face — 
the loving womanliness that was something 
so different to Lizzie*s tropical passion — the 
sweetness that was neither sickliness nor self- 
mutilation, but the wholesome sweetness of 
strength — lifted her into a higher considera- 
tion than can ever be given to mere beauty ; 
and every one liked Miss Elcombc at first 
sight, and no one but Lizzie thought her 
plain ; but sTie said " she was fiightful!'* 

Mr. Luke Hogarth even went so far as to 
call her handsome; but neither Mark nor 
Ainslie would agree to that, though Ainslie 
said she was ** charming,** and Mark that she 
was " as fine a young lady as ever stepped.** 

Grace hit the right word when she said — 
" Nay, father, she ain*t handsome, but she is 
bonny.*' 

Lizzie was alone to-night. Her father was 
ill; he said so at least— and people were 
bound to believe him, and his wife stayed at 
home to nurse him. So she said too — but as 
her nursing consisted in going to sleep in 
the drawing-room, while Captain Lorton 
spelt over a Spanish manuscript in his study 
upstairs, she was not of quite so much use as 
she might have been perhaps. 

The truth was, the Captain, who had gone 
when first invited, had no intention of be- 
ginning a life of visiting, and two dinner par- 
ties in one month trenched upon dissipation 
and waste of time beyond what he could 
countenance. Mrs. Lorton had the same 
feeling ; taking trouble for waste of time, and 
thinking that, what with her heart and her 
asthma, and the little ones who did not like 
to be left, and Willy not quite well, and the 
baby just cutting its last double teeth, and 
the rain yesterday, she had better stay quiet- 
ly with the Captain, and call on Mrs. Grant- 
ham and Miss £lcombe anotlier day. So Lizzie 
oame alone, which she liked better than to be 
chaperoned. 

She looked a little happier than she had 
done of late. It was just three weeks since 
the last dinner party here — since that fatal 
visit to the mines which had wrought such 



woful power in her. Since then she had not 
seen Ainslie until Margaret and Aunt Harri- 
et passed them in the car. He had not been 
once to Langthwaite, and she had paced that 
weary Wastcoto road in vain. How miserable 
she had been perhaps she herself had hardly 
fathomed. She had kept her word and gone 
again among the poor, but in a despairing 
spirit that brought no relief to herself and 
gave them no comfort. She had lived like a 
thing in torment. She used to say in her 
wild way to Mrs. Wynter, " 1 know what hell 
is, Mrs. Wynter— my soul goes dowato hell I" 

And perhaps she was not far from the truth, 
if state is being. 

Mrs. Wynter used to pray for her as for a 
creature possessed when she burst out in these 
fierce tornadoes of passion ; and Ralph, know- 
ing nothing of what was amiss, did his best 
to interest her with his parish and his church, 
his cricket-club subscriptions, his penny 
clothing-club, and his peripatetic library. But 
all was fiat, stale, and unprofitable to Lizzie — 
the life which did not include Ainslie as its. 
chief object was only a living death — and, re- 
jecting such meagre aids to peace, she eat 
out her heart in mingled doubt and love, some- 
times sure, sometimes despairing, but always 
miserable and always loving. 

At last she had met him. As she heard the 



obliged 

down by the wayside, fpr she could not stand ; 
and when he rode up he was forced for mere 
humanity to stop. How could he leave her 
there so deadly white as she was, with that 
pr&ycrful look in her softened eyes, like the 
eyes of a dumb animal asking for help ? He 
could not pass her as he had intended, if he 
should meet her; but, dismounting, he had 
taken her hand, and pressed it, and spoken 
to her gently and affectionately ; the fascina- 
tion of her unconcealed love and sufficing 
loveliness mighiy with him too, if the fascina- 
tion of his power and gallant beauty was so 
perilously strong to her. 

When he tooK her hand, and said in a low 
voice : " I was almost afraid to see you again, 
Miss Lorton — I was afraid you would be so 
angry with me for my presumption,** Lizzie 
instinctively drew hers nearer tp her heart, as 
she answered, her eyes raised to his : ** I 
could not be angry with you whatever you 
did.** 

" I must not see you at all if you say such 
things to me,*' Ainslie replied in great agita- 
tion, hastily rising; "I cannot always bear 
temptation. Miss Lorton — I am only fiesh and 
blood, and a weak kind of flesh and blood at 
the best.** 

Then they walked up the road in the warm 
summer sunset, and Margaret £lcomb« had 
passed, and lookmg into their faces, saying, 
" This is a love affair,'* just as Lizzie was ask- 
ing, " What temptation, Mr. Forbes ?'*— Ains- 
lie replying— "To forget the difference of 
rank between us, Miss Lizzie Lorton, and my 
own want of fortune.** 

"Difference of rank!*' echoed the girl, 
scarcely noticing the car, " I see no difference 
of rank between you and me in any thmgl 
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Hy father is a gentleman and you are a gen- 
tleman — where is the difference ?" 

His heart beat fast. She had touched his 
weak point with her sweetest and most flat- 
tering touch. 

" I hope I am a gentleman— a real gentle- 
man/' he said proudly ; " and as such worthy 
of your — acquaintance." 

** Of more than that," murmured Lhczie. 

He held out his hand and took hers, lifting 
the uncovered wrist to his lips. 

'* I wish I had means and a home, such as 
you ought to have I" he said in a low voice. 

" Mon^y is not everything," half whispered 
Lizzie. 

" Not everjr thing, I know— but very, very 
much," was his reply, sadly spoken. 

" And love ?" said Lizzie, slowly and shyly. 

" Love ?" he repeated ; " yes ! there is love, 
truly ! — but love between unequals ? — and the 
love of a poor man for a Well-bom lady ?" 

" Don't speak of yourself so 1" she cried with 
vehemence. " You are my equal in all thin^, 
Mr. Forbes, and my superior in many I I will 
not have you depreciate yourself! Tau to 
speak humbly of yourself I — such a man as you 
are !" 

She looked at him with a fervent reverence 
more expressive even than her words; and 
Ainslie caught her look and believed it. So 
they stood for a few minutes ; Lizzie, now 
that her passionate word had flamed out, 
bending down her head, embarrassed and 
bashful, and Ainslie conscious only of her 
beauty, and of his ow^n merit, and of the 
throbbing, yearning desire to take her to his 
heart and to accept the love which only 
waited for his acceptance. But again his bet- 
ter self conquered the lower influences of 
recklessness and vanity, and a young man's 
heated pulses ; and with a strong and painful 
effort he shook himself free from his trance, 
and remembered what was incumbent on him 
if he would still be the honorable gentleman 
he boasted himself to be. ^j 

" You try me sorely, Miss fiorton," he said 
after a pause, fetching his breath in deep 
sighs. " I try mvself ; but I have not learned 
to be a scoundrel yet, thank God ! and I must 
take care of you even against myself. Dreams 
are all very w^ell, and 1 could dream away 
many hours in making beautiful pictures of a 
future with a dark-haired, dark-eyed Lizzie 
Lorton as the sharer, but it cannot be ! It is 
a temptation— a greater one than you know 
ofl" — here he paused again; then said in a 
broken troubled voice : " Good night, dear, 
dearest Miss Lorton I God bless you 1" ' 

And when he had said this — and he said it 
as the expression of this victory over his in- 
ner self— he had mounted his horse hastily, 
and ridden back to Dale Head at a quick gal- 
lop, swearing that he would fling up his en- 
gagement with the company, leave Lang- 
thwaite, and go off to Australia next week ; 
he would not be drawn into the dishonor of 
an offer which would bring nothing but dis- 
appointment when it was broken off, or ruin 
if she married him,^to a girl whose only sin 
was that she let him see too plainly how 
much she loved him. He was getting deeper 
into the entanglement every time he met her ; 



and yet, though he would have made her his 
wife now at once had he had the means, she 
was not his choice. She flattered and en- 
chained him, but— she was not his choice. 

This interview, unsatisfactory and incon- 
clusive as is had been, had yet done some- 
thing for poor Lizzie, and she had been hap- 
pier since. And now to-day she was to see 
him again — and perhaps this would be a rep- 
etition of the blessed joy of the former dinner 
at the rectory, and their engagement be 
brought still n^rer to certainty. 

But she was doomed to disappointment 
Ralph took better measures this time, and 
had her next to him — her companion was 
Mark Dowthwaite, now the Reverend Mark 
Dowthwaite, in his black suit and white tie, 
while Margaret Elcombe sat on the other 
side between Ainslie and Ralph. Then she 
went down into her old savage despair again, 
and sat through the dinner in wretchedness. 

Margaret and Ainslie had many subjects of 
common interest together. She was enthusi- 
astic about wild flowers, and he was a good 
botanist — a better botanist by far thaa her- 
self; she was fond of chemistry and geol- 
ogy, and his very occupation gave him a 
higher holding there too — which was pleas- 
ant to them both, Margaret likinp^ to hear, 
and Ainslie, with his characteristic love of 
display and self-importance, delighted to 
teach. Indeed his education had been all of 
the modem kind, which makes capital mate- 
rial for talk. He could not read a word of 
Latin or Greek, but he knew more or less of 
the positive sciences; he was up in all the 
latest discoveries, he was a good naturalist, 
and he could read both French and German 
easily : he could speak neither language, be- 
mg self-taught in both. They talked to- 
gether cordially, and struck up quite a friend- 
ship in the short hour of dinner, finding so 
much in which they sympathized and agreed. 
And as Ainslie was not so prominent as be- 
fore and not made so much of— Mark indeed, 
of the "natives," taking rank before him, 
now that he was a priest— and as he was a 
little afraid of Miss Elcombe, and distinctly 
so of Mrs. Grantham, he was on his best be- 
havior and not specially vain or ostentatious. 
And when he was neither of these he was 
charming. 

Lizzie watched them with jealous pain as 
they talked and laughed together; but she 
comforted herself with believing that Ainslie 
suffered as she was suffering, and that he 
would far rather be with her than with Miss 
Elcombe. When they first sat down his eyes 
had said as much ; and if he did not look over 
to her so often now as at the first, it was be- 
cause he was afraid of being seen ; and so 
was careful for her even in this. What had 
she to fear? Miss Elcombe was rich, cer- 
tainly; but Ainslie so independent and 
manly, he was not one to care for a woman 
for the sake of her money ; and how could 
he love her, so. plain as she was, with such 
beauty as Lizzie knew too well she possessed, 
standing with outstretched hands, beseech- 
ing? Beseeching! Ah, poor Lizzie! was 
not this the key to the discord and hollo w- 
nessofitall? 
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As the talk went on, Alnslie's ^eat deed 
of heroism of course came up again, and of 
course was made much of, as was ever likely 
to be the case at the rectory, Ralph not be- 
in^ a man to forget either such a peril or such 
deUverance. 

** O I" said Margaret, when she had heard it 
all, " I think you would scarcely care to be 
thanked so much for such a thing. You 
could have done nothing else, you know ; and 
it is painful to be thanked for a mere act of 
duty as if we had done something really he- 
roic." 

Ainslie winced a little. 

"A small thing goes a great way in a 
country place, " he said. " They hfcve cer- 
tainly magnified it very greatly here ; but " — 
running his fingers lighUy through his hair— 
" Mr. Wynter*s life was so valuable, that they 
judge of my act by the magnitude of the 
good it did.'*^ 

" Yes, that is right and natural enough in 
tliem; but you must feel such excessive 
praises very painfully, I should think," per- 
sisted Margaret, looking him full in the face. 

" Of course !" he answered uncomfortably ; 
" and yet," with a bright smile of self-com- 
placency, "one has not the chance of saving 
a life every day." 

" That is no reason why we should be made 
vain when we have the chance," said Mar- 
garet 

" You are a hard critic. Miss Elcombe I" 
exclaimed Lizzie abruptly, her cheeks on fire, 
but her eyes cast down. 
• " Am 1 ?" she answered cheerfully. " I do 
not mean to be severe. I am sorry I have 
spoken too strongly." 

" O no, no — ^not at all," said Ainslie in a 
very gracious tone of forgiveness, fiinging 
back his head. Then he said suddenly, m a 
grave and altered voice, as a man just come 
to the better perception, "You are right, 
Jffiss Elcombe ; duty is duty ; and it M weak 
to suiOfer oneself to be overpraised for doing 
what is simply one's duty. And I dare say 
I have been weak in that way ; for I confess 
honestly I like praise." 

" That is candid I I respect that !" said 
Margaret warmly. 

Then Ainslie, to change the current of the 
conversation, informed Miss Elcombe that he 
had a distant connection of her name in Lon- 
don. He knew nothing about her — her a^, 
where she lived, what she was — nothing in 
fact, only that some distant relatives of his 
father's were Elcombes, and he remembered 
having heard him speak of a daughter years 
ago. 

" That is odd," said Margaret. " I have 
Forbes' blood in me I know. If we should 
be cousins, would it not be strange ?" 

"It would be very pleasant," said hand- 
some Ainslie, looking at her with kmdly in- 
terest. 

And Margaret gave him back his look hon- 
estly, and said, " Very," too, as if she meant 

it, frankly and cordially as she did most 

things. 
Then they began detailing their several 

pedigrees; and after this branch, and that 

branch, and this name and that name, both 
6 . 



came up to a certain Andrew Forbes, who 
had been a man of some renown in his day, 
a judge, and a learned and wealthy one- 
such a name as is treasured in family records 
for generations after. But the difference be- 
tween them was this, that Andrew Forbes 
was Ainslie's great-grandfether through his 
father, and Margaret's great-grandfather 
through her mother, who had b«en a Sin- 
clair ; Mrs. Sinclair, Margaret's grandmother, 
having been a Forbes, and the daughter of 
the judge in question. It was well for her 
that she traced this connection through her 
mother, by which Aunt Harriet's blood was 
left untainted by the muddy stream. 

"Then we are cousins after allP* cried 
Margaret. 

And they shook hands over it at the table ; 
the people round looking on in wonder at 
this unusual demonstration ; and Aunt Har- 
riet, who was next to Ainslie— between Ains- 
lie and Luke Hogarth— leaning over to say, 
in her blandest and most Madonna -like 
smile: 

" My dear Margaret, has the wine got into 
your head? Are you out of your senses, 
child?" 

"Only think, Mr. Wynterl" cried Mar- 
garet, laughing and blushing, " Mr. Forbes 
and I are actually cousins ot a far-away kind 1 
At all events, we both have the same great- 

frandfather, which is not so very distant, you 
now. My mother was his grandfather's 
niece ; and that would be quite near relations 
m Scotland ; and as we are Border people 
here, it may stand as near relations for us.'' 
Lizzie felt that she turned pale while Mar- 

taret spoke. It was a mixture of envy and 
elightr-envy that this new comer should 
stand so near to the man she loved — delight 
that his birth was good then, after all, and 
that her father would not have this to object 
to him, when the time came for him to know 
all. 

" There'll be no holdmg his head in at all 
now," said Luke in an undertone to* Grace, 
by whose side he was sitting, between her 
and Mrs. Grantham ; but Mrs. Grantham get- 
ting all his attentions— for he was"huge- 
oufly taken with her," he said to his daughter 
frankly enough, adding, half-laughingly, half- 
pettishly, that as she was going to leave him, 
he would ask Mrs. Grantham to come and 
keep house for him, not blessing Mark for 
having stolen his girl from him. But never 
mind, he'd have a girl of his own that no 
other Mark should steal I 

"Whisht, father!" said Grace in a loud 
whisper, which made every one look to see, 
though they could not hear, what had been 
said. 

As for Aunt Harriet, nothing would have 
pleased her better at this moment than the 
privilege of speaking her mind to all con- 
cerned, untroubled with any recollections of 
her character as a Madonna, beginning with 
her niece, and ending with " dear Mr. Wyn- 
ter." 

Kot being able to do that, she did the best 
under the circumstances left to her; and 
smiled with her " plum >nd prism" mouth 
exceedmg sweet; fixing her eyes glacially a& 
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she said : " Indeed I I had no idea we should 
And ourselves so honored in Langthwaite." 

" You are not concerned in it, Aunt Har- 
riet," said Margaret, who understood her 
voice and eyes. " It is through poor mamma, 
not papa, that I am connected with Kr. 
Forbes> 

"O, indeed r said Aunt Harriet again; 
" that is a loss for me then, Margaret ?" 

" Yes," said Margaret quite gravely. 

The evening passed as such evenings do 
pass. The ladies gathered round the invalid's 
couch until the gentlemen came in, and Mar- 
garet tried to be friends with Lizzie, but found 
she made no way. There was an insurmount- 
able ban-ier in the girl's haughty manner 
which even her sweet cheerfulness could not 
overcome; so she was fain to leave her to 
herself, and to turn to pretty Grace, who fell 
in love with her at once, and accepted her as 
her queen s.nd sovereign and ideal unhesitat- 
ingly on the spot. Then the gentlemen came 
in; and then there were the plans for the 
embellishment of the church to look at — ^great 
folios full of stained windows, and patterns 
of every symbol and ornament used in ecclesi- 
astical architecture; all of which were as 
familiar to the young rector, both in meaning 
and period, as an alphabet to an ordinary 
reader. So that they had a pleasant little 
lecture on corbels and gargoyles and sedilia 
and all -the rest of it—Ralph the lecturer, and 
Margaret and Ainslie and Lizzie the audience. 

And during the lecture Margaret and Ain- 
slie sat together on the sofa, with a high folio 
on the stand between them, while Ralph took 
possession of Lizzie, who could scarcely an- 
swer him with civility. Mark and Grace, sit- 
ting a little apart, occupied themselves with 
the book of stained windows, and were very 
little wiser for what they had seen when they 
came to the end. They would have been 
puzzled to specify one point of difference be- 
tween the windows of York Minster and Ely 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey and Canter- 
bury. Aunt Harriet looked with womanly 
sweetness at Luke Hogarth, from the safe in- 
trenchment of Mrs. Wynter's couch-side; 
and gentle Mrs. Wynter, for the first time in 
her life, found herself wishing very earnestly 
for Ralph's marriage, and half mclined to plan 
that she might bring it about. 

Then came " a little music" as the unfailing 
diversion. Ralph played and sang first, to 
set the rest going ; and then Margaret went 
to the piano, and sang one or two songs in a 
style as cultivated and finished as his own, 
and as if she had had a more general training, 
while his had been rather special. For one 
of the songs she made Mr. Forbes, " her cou- 
sin" as she laughingly added, come and put 
in a second with her, which no one else had 
ever done; though Ainslie sang very well, 
for an untaught man ; and when ne had done 
she told him that he had a very good voice 
and would soon sing well if he practised. 
He thought he sang well as it was. 

Then Grace trilled out a simple Scottish 
ballad all about Jeanie and Jamie, without 
accompaniment; and then came Lizzie's 
ordcaL 

She went to the piano to-night without 



pressing, with a certain feeling of passionate 
rivalry — of a victory to be achieved, and an 
enemy subdued ; and she sang as she could 
sing when she gave herself up to music as a 
self-revelation^ pouring out all her heart and 
soul in the voice, and filling the whole room 
with the echo of her love. She always tri- 
umphed when she sung like this. The pas- 
sion that stirred her own soul to such pathos 
stirred others as well ; and all felt the influ- 
ence of the spirit that lay like a presence 
upon her. Some felt it uncomfortably, as 
Mrs. Wynter and Aunt Harriet ; but it had 
an irresistible charm for Ainslie ; and before 
she got through two lines he had left Mar- 
garet Blcombe, by whose side he was again 
sitting and had gone over to Lizzie as if 
called to her by some mesmeric power. Then 
the sadness passed out of her face, and only 
the glory and the gladness of her love re- 
mained. 

But when she had finished, and he had 
thanked her, more with his eyes than in 
speech, and had said a few trivial words about 
the music and the author, he strolled back to 
the sofa a^in, and renewed his conversation 
with MissElcombe respecting the new garden 
she was going to make at the Plosh, giving 
her the names of the best kinds of potatoes 
and cabbages and peas to plant By no 
means a romantic theme, and yet it was not 
an unpleasant one. 

When Lizzie's maid came for her, the 
party broke up ; and the Wastdale people 
mounted their horses to ride home as usual ; 
but Ainslie, holding bis horse by the bridle 
at the rectory gate, offered his arm to Lizzie, 
saying he would -cee her home, and if they 
would ride gently forward he would over- 
take them before they had got to Dancing 
Gate. It seemed to him as it he ought to go 
home with her — as if he had slighted and be- 
haved ill to her ; and his heart reproached 
him for the sad eyes he had seen so often 
turned towards him, while he had been so 
much interested in his new cousin. 

But their walk was not a pleasant one ; for 
Lizzie was jealous and fierce, and taunted 
and annoyed him all the way ; though with 
every taunt and angry sneer she stung and 
wounded herself far more deeply than she 
touched him — ^making herself almost mad 
with pain and passion together. 

At their own gate she held out her hand : 
the servant had gone on up the jjathway. 

" I have been a wretch," she said suddenly ; 
"I have behaved shamefully. Don't quite 
hate me, Mr. Forbes." 

" I could never do that, Miss Lorton," said 
Ainslie gravely. 

She looked at him for a moment plead- 
ingly. 

** Is that all ?" she said in a low voice. 

Then she turned away up the garden walk, 
and Ainslie heard her sob as she went. 

But she did not hear him call softly, " Liz- 
zie !" twice. If she had, and had gone back 
to him ! 

When all had gone, Margaret, still sitting 
on the sofa, said, "Is that a love affair?'^ 
speaking suddenly and a little abruptly. 

" What ? ' asked Ralph, coloring violently. 
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" Miss Lorton and my cousin Mr. Forbes." 

Kalph did not answer, but his countenance 
changed painfully, and his hands trembled so 
that he was forced to lay down on the table 
the book he was holding. Mrs. Wynter 
looked at him, while she said in a quiet but 
suppressed voice, " I think it is ; I have seen 
it for some time." 

" no ! no ! such a thought never entered 
my head," cried Ralph eagerly. " We know 
so little yet of Ainslie Forbes, and Miss Lor- 
ton can have seen less of him than any of us, 
for he is so seldom at Greyrigg. Indeed, 
mother, I think you have misjudged her." 

" I think not, my dear," she replied in the 

same tone and manner as before. ** I am not 

i fanciful about such things, as you know, but 

we invalids have sharper eyes than people 

in fine health." 

** They have deceived you, mother !" Ralph 
said fervently ; and Margaret looking from 
one to the other, felt and saw that she had 
committed a grave blunder somehow, and 
was sorry for the impulsive honesty of the 
question. 

When prayers were over and they went to 
bed. Aunt Harriet, under pretence of wanting 
something from Margaret's room which she 
did not want, unloaded her soul of its ac- 
cumulation of wrongs. 

" Such people I" she said, with a grimace 
that put the Madonna rather in the shade ; 
" that ridiculous little girl dressed up like a 
doll in a bazaar, with her aflFectation of sim- 
plicity — why, her skirt was absolutely made 
of window-blind muslin, and her bodice was 
only common English merino I You know 
such things are positive insults to one's feel- 
ings 1 And that Mark, as they called him, a 
mere lout. Did you see his boots, Margaret ? 
I and did you ever hear such a voice and such 
an accent ? Fancy a creature like that a 
clergyman I I wonder at any one going to 
church with such a person as that in the 
pulpit. I am sure I would not. Then that 
Mr. Hogarth " (but she touched on him more 
gently), " I dare say a good-hearted person 
enough, but terribly deficient in breeding ; 
and Miss Lorton, handsome in a way, but 
what a sullen, ill-tempered-looking girl 1 I 
declare she looks like a murderess; and 
Ainslie Forbes, that half educated vulgar 
fellow—" 

" No, no, Aunt Harriet," interrupted Mar- 
garet, pleasantly but earnestly ; " my cousin is 
very nice. I will not have him run down !*' 

" Your cousin ! what childish nonsense, 
Margaret I You ought to be ashamed to be- 
have as you have done to-day ; one would 
think you had never known any society bet- 
ter than what you have had to-night. I am 
disappointed with you: we shall have you 
falling in love with this ridiculous cousin of 
yours next." 

" Well ?" said Margaret, " and if I do, Aunt 
Harriet?" 

" Then," said Mrs. Grantham severely, " you 
will be a low-minded young woman and a 
disgrace to your family.^' 

" O, you stupid old aunty, how you do like 
to scold I" cried Margaret good humoredly, 
kissing her. 



** Don't, Margaret 1 you know I hate to be 
kissed ! it makes me so hot 1 and it is so 
sUly I'» 



CHAPTER XVin. 

THE YOUNG LADT BOUNTIFUL. 

If Ralph was to be the reforming genius, 
Margaret promised to be the good angel or 
Langthwaite — the young chatelaine of Lady 
Bountiful dispensmg her favors to all 
around. She was just the kind of person to 
do good in the country village, and to find 
interest and work there suflScient for all her 
wants, being a woman of no particular bent of 
genius, but of a clear and healthy intelligence, 
affectionate, active, and genial. She de- 
lighted in cottage visiting -in doing little 
kindnesses that gave only pleasure, and in re- 
lieving greater wants that were of real import- 
ance ; and not caring for " society " in the 
arbitrary sense of the word, the " life dramas " 
of the poor filled her heart and mind quite as 
much and rather more than the ordinary 
conversation of a London diner-out, or the 
languid gossip of a lady's kettledrum. 

She was fond of children^ and not too 
fine a lady to see the value and even a cer- 
tain kind of beauty in the sturdy, stolid, un- 
couth little scamps who to Lizzie were as 
disagreeable as so many tadpoles or newts or 
any thin^ else unfinished or impleasant. 
She would go to the cottage and nurse the 
babies as if they had been ladies' children — 
ask after the ailments of Mary and Martha 
and Thomas with as much kindly solicitude 
as if they were creatures well washed and 
scented and in crinolines and feathers — and 
enter into the difficulties and troubles of the 
household where the wife and mother had to 
help in the family living by working out in 
the fields with the men while her children 
were sick or her daft old mother was in her 
worser way, as if they were the diflSculties 
and troubles of her sisters, perplexed with 
unsatisfactory servants, and horses that would 
get inconveniently ill. 

So that it was not only for her generosities 
—and they were great and for the most part 
judicious, though sometimes, as was natural, 
a little excessive and sometimes misplaced — 
but mainly for the loving womanliness of her 
nature that she was so cordially welcomed 
everywhere, and that the shyest and proudest 
of the dalesfolk laid aside both pride and shy- 
ness when they had once seen by what pat- 
tern of humanity she was made. Even Elcy 
felt less bashful with Miss Elcombe, who was 
quite a stranger, than with Lizzie Lorton 
whom she had known ever since she was a 
little girl ; and Jobby took to the frank-spoken 
easy-mannered young woman, who was not 
pretty and who was one " o* t' new mak," 
as he would not have believed possible had 
any one foretold it to him. Iiideed every 
one with whom she had dealings felt the 
same homely freedom with her; and from 
Wilkin Yanwath to t' lile scrat, Miss Elcombe 
had but one word from all Langthwaite, and 
that was a word of praise. 
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To Aunt Harriet all this wafl simply do- 
Ijradmg— ^either more nor less. Aunt Har- 
riet acknowledged as an abstract truth the 
natural equality of all mankind, and how we 
are but brother and sister worms in the sight 
of God ; but abstract truths were powerless 
against the force of sudi concretions as rags 
and dirt and poverty and coarseness of speech 
and ignorance ; and she felt no more on an 
equality with her brother and sister worms 
of Langthwaite than if thev had been so 
many gorillas in fustian and flannel set up on 
their hind legs and taught the semblance of 
human speech. She was for ever scolding 
Margaret for her absurdities, and telling her 
how unladylike she was, and how unwise. 

" Give the poor creatures a little money if 
they are really in need— or a little flannel, or 
a pound of tea, or anvthing -of that kind — 
something really useful and that will do thorn 
good — or have a certain quantity of soup 
made once a week, and give each family a 
nice basinful, and supply them with tracts 
and medicine as I do ; but for mercy's sake, 
Margaret, do not shake hands with them 
when vou go to see them, and do not be so 
dreadfully familiar as you are I Nothing on 
earth would induce me to behave as you do, 
and yet I trust that I am a true Christian and 
understand my duties.'' 

" I do not know that I do anything so out 
of the way. Aunt Harriet," Margaret would 
say, a little troubled ; being one of those who 
are so anxious to do right, and therefore not 
unwilling to be rebuked. 

" Out of the way ?--vou simply disgrace 
yourself— that is all I Go and see the poor 
as much as you like, for that is the duty of 
those of the rich who have strength and 
nerves coarse enough to stand their dreadful 
odors and diseases; which unfortunately I 
have not 1 — ^and do them as much good as you 
can, poor wretches! I am sure I am the 
last person in the world to ^udge them help ; 
but the idea of nursing their babies and kiss- 
ing their children I and so dirty as they are 
too, and all smelling of stale pie-crust and 
peat smoke I And what ^ood does it do them ? 
It only puts false ideas mto their heads, and 
makes them imagine themselves as good as 
we are. It does not feed or clothe them, or 
make them better Christians in any way, but 
merely spoils them for the duties of their 
station : which I am sure is not desirable 1" 

" But, Aunt Harriet, I do not think tliat I 
spoil them— I do not see how I can I They 
are women and I am a woman, and babies 
and children are much alike all the world 
over ; and what harm can I do by nursing the 
poor little things ? That is not making them 
like ourselves in conventional matters — they 
would not like that — ^it is only treating them 
like human beings, and it has made no one 
free or impertinent yet." 

** Not free or impertinent, when they all 
shake hands with vou as if they were your 
equals? Why, Margaret, what would you 
have ? do you want them to kiss you ?" 

" I should not mind — some of them,'' 
laughed Margaret. " I am sure I shall give 
that dear old Mrs. Dowthwaite a kiss some 
day— she is so fat and motherly !" 



" Well, Margaret," returned Aunt Harriet, 
stiflly, ** you are your own mistress of course, 
and if vou like to do such things you must. 
It is of no use remonstrating with you ; be- 
sides it is not my place perhaps to do so— you 
are independent of me now, and I have no 
authority over you, unfortunately : but I must 
say you show me very plainly that you have 
plebeian blood in you somewhere — ^and I am 
sorry for it. However, it does not come from 
your poor dear father's side, I am thankful to 
say ; we were poor, both as Granthams and 
Elcombes, but we were refined, Margaret, and 
understood the duties of our station I" 

But if Aunt Harriet was disgusted Ralph 
was delighted with Margaret, and was never 
weary of congratulating himself and Lang- 
thwaite on the blessing of her presence. 

" O mother, if Margaret Elcombe had been 
my sister I" he said one day warmly. 

His mother smiled and echoed the wish ; 
but she did not say, what she often thought 
now, how blessed a thing it would be if 
Ralph would make Margaret her daughter if 
not quite his own sister. She saw that his 
feelings did not run in that channel, and she 
was afraid to trace oat the course in which 
they did run ; for she knew, if she did not 
acknowledge, to what a dangerous source 
they would he tracked at last, and to what 
sorrow they would lead if they could not be 
diverted. Sorrow in any case! sorrow if 
even Lizzie could be got to love and marry 
him — sorrow upon sorrow if his love for her 
increased and hers for Ainslie did not 
slacken. 

In the mean time the friendship between 
Margaret and the young rector strengthened 
every day. They were always together, and 
the people looked upon their marriage as a 
thing as good as settled. Margaret's purse 
was at his command as freely as if it had 
been his own. They held the same views on 
Christian obligations and human rights, and 
what manner of life was imperative' on the 
true professors of the faith— they were equally 
in earnest about church matters — equally 
zealous in their several duties ; and yet tliey 
were in love with each other as little as if 
they had been two young men, or the brother 
and sister by blood they felt to be by liking. 

Aunt Harriet was a little uneasy at the m- 
timacy, for all^its harmlessness. She pre- 
ferred London and Corrie Lester to Lang- 
thwaite and Mrs. Wynler ; though her fears 
on this side were balanced by those of which 
Ainslie Forbes was the cause and object. So 
that she was tossed about between the two in 
a state of mental shuttlecock infinitely embar- 
rassing. " Lamentable " was the word she 
gave to the one—" despicable and disgrace- 
ful" fell to Ainslie's share. She could do 
nothing, she said to herself. Margaret was 
of age now, and must take her own course ; 
all that was possible to her was, to keep her 
eyes open, and not spare her remonstrances 
whenever she had occasion for them, in 
which latter duty she certainly did not fail. 

Margaret did not confine herself to rectory 
or the poor: she saw a great deal of Grace 
Hogarth and the Lortons and Ainslie Forbes ; 
mdeed of every one m the place, being, as 
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has been said, fond of human society if indif- 
ferent to nice " parties." 

Mre. Lorton liked her, of course ; yet she 
was terribly frightened lest her presence at 
the rectory and the ** opportunities " result- 
ing would cross her own favorite wishes, and 
" put poor dear Lizzie's nose out of joint," as 
she phrased it to herself. The captain 
scarcely knew her. She could not force her- 
self upon him as Ralph had done, and the shy 
student was getting a little " bothered " with 
the new faces and the new doings at Lang- 
thwaite, and almost wished for the disgrace- 
ful old quiet times again, when Priest Laver- 
ack troubled no one and the parish got along 
without wheels or driver. He dared say all 
this ** awakening " was good, he used to say 
at home discontentedljr, but it was deuced 
unpleasant and hindermg to a man with any 
thing to do. 

Lizzie shrank from the heiress. She had 
not forgiven: the cousinship, nor the attention 
paid her by Ainslie at the rectory dinner, nor 
the better occasions she had for seeing him — 
for was not Miss Elcombe able to see him 
when she chose, openly in the face of the 
world, while all her own interviews were in 
secret and planned by herself? which left on 
her an impression that all her wilful passion 
could not destroy. 

Margaret's intercourse with Ainslie had 
perhaps the most variety in it. They always 
seemed to be on the verge of a quarrel — were 
always sparring and disputing about some- 
thing—Margaret resisting his pretensions to 
perfection, and he offended that she was not 
as blind as Lizzie Lorton, and as much con- 
vinced of his transcendent merits. Yet they 
were substantially admirable friends; and 
Ainslie, for ever in a dreadful temper against 
her, was delighted when he had occasion to 
visit her, though he used to ride awav from 
her fuming, declaring that he he would never 
go near her again. And it not infrequently 
happened that he fell in with Lizzie Lorton 
when in one of these fumes against Margaret 
for her straightforward attacks on his vanity ; 
and the girl's passionate adoration and loving 
flattery never came to him with such danger- 
ous power as then, when she soothed his self- 
love which had been so deeply wounded, and 
drew together again with her soft caressing 
hands the veil wliich had been so harshly 
torn. And yet he knew and felt that the one 
braced and the other enervated him ; but the 
bracing was so unpleasant and the enervation 
80 delicious I 

There was great movement going on in 
the village too at this time. The church was 
in the hands of the workmen, and service 
was held in the schoolroom ; for which Ralph 
at last got permission of the Nine, after a 
hard fight and many delays, and against 
Jobby's open opposition. The rector won 
in the end, for his personal influence was be- 
ginning to tell a little in the scale ; and Jobby 
experienced his first public defeat. It did not 
however simify much to the old man per- 
sonally, for ne never went to service there — 
the whole family naturally preferring Wast- 
cote chapel, to which they were nearer, 
though not ia the district, wnere they heard 



their parson Mark read the prayers with a 
twang they understood, and give sermons 
that struck home to the hearts and intelli- 
gences of all— going over the heads of none, 
even of the densest Grace too deserted 
Langthwaite for Wastcote, as did sometimes 
Luke ; though in general that old gentleman 
kept to his old habits, and came riding over 
on a Sunday morning, dressed in his best, 
and even better than his usual Sunday best, 
making use of the service time, and his seat 
on the form next Mrs. Grantham, to impress 
on her his supreme admiration of her as a 
"fine woman," and a "real lady," which 
compromised no one. 

The Plosh was still under repair — the work 
there being done by Langthwaite men, 
which made Margaret doubly popular ; while 
the men employed on the church were all 
"daneed foreigners" — of a high class of 
skilled artizans very superior to the rough 
wallers and joiners of the place. And this, 
necessary as it was, nevertheless gave cause 
for offence against Mr. Wynter, that he could 
not find any one in the vale good enough for 
him. So that the sleepy little place w§s quite 
busy and had a bright and stirring look with 
it, and every one, directly or indirectly, 
reaped a small harvest of benefit from the in- 
flux of strangers and the greater bustle going 
on. The Nag's Head and the two jerry shops, 
Davie Hawk with his cobbling, and Michael 
Jordison with his walling, Peggy with her 
groceries, and Abel Younghusband with his 
l)ea8ts — they all " turned tneir money" faster 
than before, and all thought that " a lile lock 
mair brass nor what they ned," was not such 
a misfortune tliat they need kick the cow 
which gave them milk. Peggy Jordison 
said, " Aye, sure enough Langthut culd du 
wi* a gay mair to buy, if so be there was nin 
more to sell ;" and the ** lile scrat " had her 
house full of lodgers and customers, and paid 
off an instalment of a heavy debt owing to 
the Caldton lawyer in consequence. 

In the dales and distant ffumhouses where 
this small wave made no ripple, prejudices 
were as rank as before ; and Jobby for one 
was as stiff as ever, though a little weakened 
m influence; Ralph was gradually makme 
head against him, and the old man was sel- 
dom seen in Langthwaite now, knowing in- 
stinctively that his reign \<^ over, and that 
he could not carry things with such a high 
hand as before. 

" Aye ! aye ! wo maun a' hev our day," he 
would say. "I'se hed mine— noo let t* 

I'se hed a 

and 
gittlngfit 
place now for Jobby Doothut." 

Mark's engagement with Grace still troub- 
led him ; and Wilkin Yanwath's adhesion to 
Ralph annoyed him ; and Matthew's specu- 
lations in Uie mine kept him often awake 
with anxious thoughts, for though the yield 
was good so far, and the prospects encourag- 
ing, ne looked on mining transactions as so 
much immoral gambling, and thought no 
good, personal or spiritual, could come to 
whomsoever took part in them. 

Neither was Luke specially well suited with 
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Grace and her choice. Ho looked to the 
mines as to a grand fortune next thing to cer- 
tain, and thought that Grace might have 
bided her time and have married hi^h. He 
was an ambitious man, and for all his jovial 
disposition, did not like to be thwarted m his 
will nor balked of his wish ; and though 
Mark was as good a lad and as honest a one 
as ever lived—he knew that— yet, sakes alive I 
where were the lass's eyes that she should 
have fallen in love with a sandy-powed bum- 
bling fellow like that ? Parson indeed I he 
looked better a gamekeeper than a parson, 
said Luke Hogarth, with a glance at his own 
trim, slight, well-knit figure, by no means of 
the ** bumbling " order. 

However, he could not decently oppose 
what every one told him was only what 
might have been expected, so he contented 
himself with grumbling at the loss he was to 
have— for all that Grace was to live with him 
when she was married — ^teazlng her with 
threats of what he would do when she had 
left him, and telling her, about a dozen times 
a day, that he did not mean to keep her and 
her pai:8on chap long, for that he intended to 
have a missis of his own as soon as he could, 
only ho was divided between three— Mrs. 
Grantham, Miss Elcombe, or little Elcy, to 
make all s(}uare. 

On her side Aunt Harriet received Mr. Ho- 
garth's attentions sweetly enough, but in no 
wise too encouragingly, nor to the point of 
self-compromise. She thought that life 
might have worse chances for her than the 
How — for, as is the custom in a country vil- 
lage with one of themselves a little better off 
than the multitude, and better off than his 
own past, Luke Hogarth had an exaggerated 
repute for wealth. 

** He was fairly made of money" — " he had 
gowd i* gowpens"— " he*d as mickle brass as 
a lord," said the people, ringing the changes. 
And as Aunt Harriet loved only one thing in 
the world as well as power— and that was 
money— Luke Hogarth himself, sufficiently 
gilded, would be a pill which even she could 
swallow. With " gowd i* gowpens," green 
cut-away, burd*s-eye scarf, horsy look, and 
fine Cumberland accent should all be forgiv- 
en—and Mrs. Harriet Grantham would by no 
means object to the task of refining metal 
with so rich a residuum, even though there 
was so large a quantity of dross to purge 
away in the process. 

So that Langthwaite was decidedly mov- 
ing, and the various little dramas enacting 
there were progressing each in its own small 
circle, to the happiness or unhappiness of the 
actors. Margaret Elcombe, however, was 
one of the happier kind— happier indeed than 
she had ever been in her life before, or ever 
thought it possible she could have been, with 
Aunt Harriet as the wet blanket between her 
and the sunshine. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THB IRBBICEDIABLB SIN. 

Maboabbt was one day going to see the 
fiunily at Dancing Gate, on the Wastcote 



road. It was towards the evening-— the plea 
santest time for walking on a hot and sulti^'^ 
July day, when the sun was getting low m 
the heavens, and the shadows were lengthen- 
ing and deepening — ^but there were two good 
hours of sunshine and twilight together be- 
fore the moonless night came on. 

She had not ^one far when she came upon 
Lizzie Lorton sitting by the road-side, on the 
same stone as that on which she had sat 
when Ainslie fbund her pale and failing, and 
told her not to tempt him, just before Mar- 
garet Elcombe drove by them on her first 
entrance into Langthwaite. As she saw Mar- 
garet she colored, and looked annoyed — ^ris- 
ing, and for a moment standing irresolute ; 
ashamed to go forward as if continuing her 
walk — for she thought that Margaret would 
wonder what she was doing on the Wastcote 
road, and, like all young people with a se- 
cret, making sure that her motive would be 
understood and her heart read ; and yet she 
could not go back to her dull home until all 
chance had gone of seeing Ainslie — unseen 
now for many days. 

And while she stood thus irresolute, Mar- 
garet came up to her, and, holding out her 
hand, said, *' I am so glad I have met you, 
Miss Lorton. I was just wishing for a pleas- 
ant companion. You are going my way ? — 
we can go together if you like." 

" You are very good," said Lizzie shyly 
and sullenly too, ** but I am not a particular- 
ly pleasant companion, I fear." 

** No ? why not ? we ought to be good 
friends and good companions |oo," returned 
Margaret. ** You and Miss Hogarth and I 
are the only girls here, and it will be a pity if 
we cannot continue to be good friends to- 
gether." 

^* I dare say Grace Hogarth will be easy 
enough," said Lizzie, with an accent of dis- 
dain. 

"And not you ?" laughing. 

" No, I am not very manageable," she re- 
plied. " Don't you know that I am * an ex- 
tremely disagreeable young woman,' as I 
heard my stepmother once say of me ?" 

" Now do not give yourself such a bad cha- 
racter, Miss Lorton," Margaret said brightly. 
" We shall get on together beautifully if you 
will. It all depends on you ; for I want to 
know you better, and I want to be good 
friends with you ; but that is impossible if 
you shrink away from me as you have done." 

" Shrink from you V Lizzie interrupted, 
with an accent half of surprise, half of disdain. 

" Yes, you know you have I" Margaret re- 
peated ; "you have been like ice to me firom 
the first, and I have been unable to thaw you, 
though I have tried my best ; which I hold to 
be verjr unkind of you, an old inhabitant, to 
a stranger, coaxmgly. " It is best to bo hon- 
est, is it not ?" 

" I cannot understand why on earth you 
should want to know me," said Lizzie, with 
a slightly softened manner. " No one cares 
for me when they do know me — no one in 
the whole world loves me, neither in the 
place nor at home. There never was any 
one so utterly alone as 1 am — so utterly un- 
loved and desolate." 
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: Tears came into her eyes as she spoke. 

Though her words had the old exaggerated 
intensity in them, they were true enough to 
her feelings, poor girl ; and especially true 
just at this moment ; for was not Ainslie her 
world ? and when she doubted of him, did 
she not doubt of all ? and when she did not 
see him, did she not feel deserted by all ? 

" O, that is not true, I know l" exclaimed 
Margaret ; " you should hear Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynter speak of you !" 

'* Mr. and Mrs. Wynter !" echoed Lizzie- - 
" what arc they ? who counts such cold lik- 
ing as that any thing ?" 

"Do you think them cold?** Margaret 
spoke as if in surprise. " I do not. 1 have 
been with them for some time now, and one 
gets to know people when one lives in the 
same house with them sooner and better than 
in any other manner. A month's residence 
is equal to a year of mere visiting ; and I 
think them the .warmest-hearted people I 
know any where." 

" So they may be,** returned Lizzie ; " but 
I cannot say that I should look upon their 
liking as a thing worth living for.*' 

And again Margaret looked at her in aston- 
ishment She could not understand how any 
one could take that tone when speaking of 
her dear Wynters, for it is always difficult to 
comprehend indifference to those we love and 
esteem. 

"Not perhaps worth living for, if you 
mean by that making it the sole aim and ob- 
ject of existence ; for life ought of course to 
have higher aims than the dearest friend- 
ship,** she answered slowly ; " but the love of 
such people as the Wynters helps to make 
one*sdays very, very pleasant ; and I know 
it makes me, for one, anxious not to lose it 
by any evil conduct on my own part.** 

" People have to take me as I am : I could 
not change myself to please any one,*' said 
Lizzie inaifferently. 

"Could you not? I think I could. At 
least I could put the esteem of such people 
as the Wynters before me as a thing to live 
up to, and to be very careful not to lose,** 
said Margaret earnestly. 

" Ah ! but then you see you are good and 
I am wicked,*' Lizzie answered " You know 
that makes all the difference between us.'* 

" Now don't be cynical before your time,** 
laughed Margaret. " If you get into the habit 
of calling yourself wicked, 3'ou will get into 
the habit of being contented to be so, and of 
not trying to make yourself any better— and 
that will never do for any of us I You had 
far better think yourself the dearest and best 
little pet in the world, and then you will 
grow into your own ideal. Is not that true ?'* 

"No,** said Lizzie bluntly. "Nothing in 
tlie world would ever make me good, or a 
dear little pet either. I am not that kind of 
a girl ; I might do some tremendous thing if 
I had a chance — defend my castle like the 
Countess of Derby, or be a second Maid of 
Saragossa, or even a Charlotte Corday ; for I 
think I could kill any one if I had cause,**— 
this she said with an almost savage intensity 
of expression. " I could head a regiment, 
and I could go into the desert among the 



Arabs, like Lady Hester Stanhope; I could 
do any thing wild and strong and brave — at 
least I think so— but if I live to be a hun- 
dred, and am preached at every day by the 
Wynters, anu tried to be coaxed and petted 
into being a nice quiet youns lady like any 
body else, by a dozen Miss Elcombes, it will 
all come to nothing. I am a reckless, pas- 
sionate, wicked gin, and you will never do 
me any good.** 

She spoke with the harsh rushing vehe- 
mence of tone and manner that so painfully 
intensified her words when her evil spirit 
was roused, with the old fire in her eyes, and 
the burning blood upon her face, the dilated 
nostril, and the lifted lip, the scorn of herself 
and defiance of the world, which, before 
Ainslie Forbes had come, Ralph's better 
teaching had so greatly subdued. But since 
then it had all burst out with greater force 
than before— proving the truth of a certain 
parable spoken nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago, which set forth how the evil once 
banished, and readmitted, comes back in- 
creiised seven-fold — as if one*8 passions gather 
strength during their time of sleep. 

Margaret looked at her with genuine dis- 
tress ; and while she looked she saw Lizzie's 
crimson face suddenly turn quite bloodless — 
while aiaint smile, pathetic in its shy sweet- 
ness, stole round her lips ; and then there fell 
upon her ear, what Lizzie's quick senses had 
caught some seconds before she had heard 
it, the sound of a horse's hoofs coming on the 
road towards them ; and in a few moments, 

fUlant, well-mounted, handsome Ainslie 
orbes had met them as he was cantering in- 
to Langthwaite. 

As he came up to them he threw himself 
from his horse, and held out his hand — to 
Margaret first. 

" I am glad I have met you,'* he said heart- 
ily — and then he tunied to Lizzie, holding 
her hand for a longer time, and more closely 
pressed than Margaret's. But he did not say 
he was glad to see her, as he had said to 
Margaret ; for, indeed, it was a mixture of 
joy and trouble that she caused him — of pain 
and pleasure and pride and dread all tangled 
together in his mind, so that he scarcely 
knew which emotion was the strongest. 

Neither did Lizzie speak as she shook 
hands with him. She could rarely speak 
when she first met him— the excess of joy 
was too great. But even in the midst of her 
joy now she felt conscious of exceeding an- 
ger against Margaret Elcombe for spoiling 
what would else have been such an exquisite 
delight. She had not seen Ainslie this whole 
week — ^not since Sunday, and the service in 
the schoolroom ; and it was Friday now — 
and she might have had such a happy walk 
with him this evening, if only that dreadful 
Marplot had let her alone ! 

" And I am glad to see you, Mr. Forbes '* 
said Margaret. " I want to show you a little 
fern that I have found. I think it is the 
green spleenwort, but I am not sure ; it is 
such a tiny bit, and so young yet, that I can- 
not be certain whether it is that or tlie maid- 
I en-hair spleenwort Do you think you will 
' know r* 
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"O yes," said Ainslie; "I am bol^anist 
enough for that 1" 

" But it is very difBcult to disthiguish them 
when they are so young 7" asked Margaret. 

" For some people " he answered lightly ; 
" but not when you are thoroughly up m the 
subject. I do not think that I should make a 
mistake among any of them, at any period of 
growth." 

" No ? Yet Moore says that they are so 
very diflacult to understand, and that some 
of the varieties are scarcely to be distin- 
guished at all." 

*^ It wants quick perception and the habit 
of close observation," returned Ainslie indif- 
ferently. 

She smiled. "I should thhik Moore had 
both," she said. 

" Perhaps he had ; and yet he could not 
have had much of either if he could not dis- 
tinguish between a green and a miaiden-hair 
spleenwort," Ainslie answered. "But ail 
those handbook fellows are the same ; they 
always make diflBlculties to show how clever 
they are themselves, and what a vast ^deal 
more than the rest of the world they know ; 
but I think I shall be a pretty sure guide to 
you, Moore notwithstanding."** 

He said this in his brightest manner, his 
handsome face radiant with manly beauty 
and light-hearted vanity ; and as he spoke he 
looked to Lizzie for her approval—and got it. 

" Well, we shall see," said Margaret good- 
temperedly, but by no means flatteringly. " I 
will put you to the test, and — ^if you fail !" 

" Well ? and if I fail V" he said m a kind of 
doubtful manner, as if waiting to see whether 
he was to be offended or not 

" Then I shall know that you have been 
boasting as usual," Margaret replied simply 
and frankly. 

" I would not send any one to Miss Elcombe 
for my character," cried Ainslie rather bit- 
terly. 

" No ? why not ? I should give you a very 
good one for some things." 

" I do not know what they would be," he 
relumed. 

" Don't you ? Well, I should give you a 
good character for kindness. I am sure you 
have been very kind to me in many ways." 

His face, which had clouded, cleared on 
this. " I am glad that I have been of service 
to you," he said, accepting her acknowledge- 
ment gravely as his due ; " I have done my 
best to be so." 

" And I have been ungrateful." 

" Not ungrateful perhaps, but—" he hesi- 
tated. 

"But what?" 

" I scarcely know how to put it, Miss 
Elcombe — cnticaL sharp on me, satirical." 

" No, neither of the last two," replied Mar- 
garet earnestly ; " critical I may have been, 
both intentionally and unintentionally; but 
neither sharp nor satirical. These do not 
belong to my character, and we cannot travel 
out of our own sphere." 

" I think you have been both this evening," 
said Lizzie suddenly. 

" Do you ? I am so sony I You must for- 
give me if I have been rude, Mr. Forbes, for 



I neither knew nor intended it," said Mar- 
garet, turning to Ainslie with the most en- 
dearing sweetness. 

And for just a moment her plain &ce looked 
absolutely lovely to the young man, seeing 
only the deep-set eyes and the frank and no- 
ble spirit shining through. 

"Don't apologize," he said hastily. "It 
was I who was touchy, not you who were 
sharp. And even if you had been sharp, I 
deserved it." 

" Don't say that," Lizzie said in a low and 
pained voice. 

Margaret smiled up at him kindly. ^' I do 
like candor," she said heartily, not hearing 
Lizzie's words. 

And Ainslie felt his heart warm at her 
voice ; but with a diflFerent feeling from that 
which Lizzie Lorton roused when she praised 
him, and painted a demi-god as the likeness 
of himself 

Then the conversation went off into a gen- 
eral discussion on botanical matters — on Lin- 
naus and the Natural System, and the ferns 
of the lake-district ana the flowers of the 
lake-district, and the scientific names, and the 
popular ones, with all the pleasant little ends 
and thrums of gossip to be unravelled on 
the subject — interesting to both; in which 
poor Lizzie was distanced, and soon set aside 
altogether ; for she knew nothing of botany — 
she knew nothing of anything— as ignorant 
as she was wicked ! she used to say, with that 
scornful lip of hers, and her self-torturing 
habit of making herself out as bad as possi- 
ble. 

Now she began to feel angry that Margaret 
should be so much better informed than her- 
self, and able to talk on what was a sealed 
book to her; and then she got proud and 
jealous, and kept a moody silence, which 
Ainslie at the least noticed and understood 
if Margaret did not. Inded Margaret was so 
candid and unsuspicious herself— so far above 
petty jealousies of any kmd, that she did not 
read Lizzie Lorton as quickly as many an- 
other might have done; and continued her 
talk with Ainslie Quite unconscious that she 
could be giving offence to any one by a dis- 
cussion on buttercups and daisies. 

Margaret had never been in love ; and even 
if she had been, she would not therefore have 
understood this kind of jealousy the better ; 
so that what with her unsuspiciousness and 
ignorance together she contrived to torture 
poor Lizzie frightfully. Time she tried to 
include her in the conversation ; but Lizzie 
would not be included— keeping silence when 
spoken to, sulking savagely and looking 
wretched. At first she found a little comfort 
in patting " Jessie " the mare, but this soon 
palled upon her as an unsatisfactory substi- 
tute that only soiled her pale grey gloves and 
made the creature fidgety. Then she fell 
back, gradually increasing the distance be- 
tween her and her companions, till a turn in 
the road hid the pair walking in front, talk- 
ing together cordially. 

Then Lizzie, with her brain on fire, and 
her heart beating as if it would burst, turned 
up a rough lane that led along the fell-side to 
the Mickledore ravine — ^the most tremendous 
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point in the conntry, but of not difficult ac- 
cess : for a made road, if a rough one, led up 
to it, wliich tlic most timidf horsewoman 
could have followed in safety as far as Dhu 
Crag. There the danger began, and just by 
Dhu Crag it was in truth both somewhat 
perilous and very awful. 

Lizzie had got some distance between the 
grey stone walls that fenced in Mickledore 
Trod, as the road up to the ghyll-head was 
called, before Margaret and Amslie missed 
her. Halting for her to come up to them, 
thinking that she was lingering behind — 
Margaret imagined gathering wild flowers, 
but Ainslie guessed in jealous displeasure — 
they suddenly saw her pass an opening in 
the fell-side road, high above their heads. 

*' Why there is Miss Lorton I" cried Marga- 
ret ; ** where is she going to, and what can 
have made her leave us so suddenly ?" 

" She is not going up to Mickledore !" saia 
Ainslie. *' Good God I why can she be going 
there at this hour and alone 1" 

He looked desperately disturbed; and as 
Margaret watched his face a light broke in on 
her. ., 

" How stupid I am I" she cried. " She has 
gone because I have monopolized you 1" 

"I assure you. Miss Elcombe — ^** Ainslie 
be^n stammering. 

** Now you know that is the reason," inter- 
rupted Marcaret. " It was all my fault ; but I 
am so stupid about such things. I never dreamt 
that she would be annoyed, but then I have no 
tact. I have seen there was something between 
you froni the first, and I should have been 
more considerate." 

*'Miss Elcombe, on my word of honor 
as a gentleman, there is nothing serious be- 
tween Miss Lorton and me," Ainslie said ear- 
nestly. 

"Nothing serious?" she repeated slowly, 
looking into his face. 

" I admire her immensely, but I am not 
bound to her in any way," said Ainslie. 

" No ? Then you have been merely flirting 
with her ?" The open brow slightl v contracted 
and the clear grey eyes grew dark. 

** We have been thrown a good deal togeth- 
er, and I dare say she knows that I think her 
very beautiful and attractive," replied Ainslie 
not quite straightforwardly. 

" You should not trifle with a girl like that 1" 
said Margaret very gravely. ** No harm is 
done by flirting with a silly little coquette — 
it is only what she deserves — ^but not with a 
girl of such an intense nature as Miss Lorton 1 
You do not know what mischief you are doing. 
It is not fair upon her — it is not manly— 
you should make up your mind, or give up 
flirting 1" 

" Make up my mind to what ?" Ainslie re- 
turned. '* To make Miss Lorton the oSer of 
my hand and fortune? I have a hundred 
and twenty pounds a year as the superintend- 
ent of the Haverbrack mine, and not another 
shilling in the wide world beside. And though 
this is not to be my ultimate — I trust that I 
have both too much energy and too much ca- 
pacity to be content with such a life as my pres- 
ent — ^yet how can I ask a girl of Miss Lorton's 
position to enter into an engagement, so uncer- 



tain as my future is ?— an engagement of per- 
haps years — to end in disappointment at 
last ?" 

" Then you should not have made her in 
love with you," said Margaret tenaciously. 
" You should have thought of all this before, 
and not have flirted with her as you must 
have done, if you knew that no good could 
come of it." 

Ainslie did not speak. He was not going 
to tell her that poor Lizzie herself had offered 
nine-tenths of the temptation, and made more 
love than himself; yet he was sorry that Mar- 
garet believed him dishonorable, and as much 
vexed as sorry He would have been glad 
could he have told her the exact truth. Had 
she been a married woman, and older than 
himself— with her nature, so kind and liberal 
— ^perhaps he would have done so ; but as he 
could not justify himself without betraying 
the unhappy girl, he held his peace and left; his 
cousin in her error. 

" Had you not better ride up the path after 
her ?" then said Margaret. " I cannot bear to 
think of her leaving us in such a mood as she 
must be in, and on that dangerous place too, 
and alone, and in the evening. She is such a 
wild creature one never knows what she might 
dol And I the cause of it r Here something 
struck her unpleasantly, for she blushed deep- 
ly. " I am not one to cause jealousy at any 
time," she continued with evident pain in her 
embarrassment, " and certainly not to suchbE 
beautiful girl as Miss Lorton — one of the l«^e- 
liest girls I have ever seen, I think !" 

" She has no right to be jealous 1" exclaimed 
Ainslie angrily. 

" Well, right or not, shq evidently is jeal- 
ous," Margaret answered, " I wish you would 
go to her. It is not very pleasant to me to 
have her fretting because she thinks I am 
wanting to monopolize you !" And again 
the blood came up into her face, none the 
handsomer for her blushing. 

" I will go and see what is the matter with 
her if you wish me to do so," answered Ains- 
lie reluctantly ; " but I do not like to leave 
you so abruptly." 

"Oil can take care of myself," said Marga- 
ret. " Besides, you have no duties to me, and 
you have to her." 

" I have not," said Ainslie firmly. 

" Then you are very much to blame for let- 
ting her think that you have," returned Mar- 
aret, just as firmly. 

" You are condemning me unjustly, Miss 
Elcombe," Ainslie said earnestly. 

" I do not wish to do that — ^but what can I 
think ?" she asked a little softened. " Howev- 
er, it*s no business of mine, and I have no 
right to speak ; but do not make her miser- 
able, Mr. Forbes, and O ! do not deceive her I 
And go and see after her now." 

" As you will," he answered coldly. " Per- 
haps in the future you may do me justice." 

Then he mounted his horse, lifted his hat 
(he did not shake hands), and spurred up the 
steep pathway, cursing the girl's temper which 
had BO painfully compromised him in the eyes 
of one whose esteem he coveted. 
' And yet his heart beat with the old bound- 
I ing throb when he came upon her, standing 
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upon the edge of the precipice, looking down 
into the torrent foaming below, but seeing 
and knowing nothing of what lay before her 
— conscious only of the giddy brain and the 
aching heart, and the fierce desire always in 
the background of her consciousness to have 
done with life altogether, and to be quietly at 
rest in the grave. 

The place where she stood was one of the 
grandest things about Langthwaite. Scoring 
Uio fell of the mountain like a titanic furrow, 
and falling sharp away from under the over- 
hanging cliff, the great Mickledore chasm 
dropped steep and sheer before them. Ferns 
and feathery trees grew down its rugged 
sides, and in the channel rushed and tumbled 
a restless torrent ; but neither foam nor foliage 
hid the fierceness of the rocks and broken 
boulders which made the Mickledore ghyll 
almost unscaleable by even the most expert 
cragsman. Above the pathway rose the grey 
mass of Dhu Crag — part of the rock over- 
hanging the path, so that the way seemed to 
end there abruptly, until you rounded the 
base, and saw it stretching on and up over 
the fell top, leading by a rough shepherd's 
track to the crag above Dale Head. Any one 
standing on the other side of the rock two 
feet off would be entirely hidden from those 
facing the ghyll, but every thing said could be 
heard as distinctly as if no impediment what- 
ever stood between. 

War below, the lake with its one green is- 
laiR, the winding roads, the summer woods, 
the village, and the solitary houses scattered 
through the valley, lay still and peaceful in 
the parting sunshine. The lake was threaded 
through with long bright shining lines ; a few 
small clouds were stretched like bars of gold 
above the purple western fells ; but every in- 
stant a faint fiush of crimson was mounting 
and fiowing up into the opal sky, soon to 
turn this radiant gold to burning blood. Every 
instant the day was passing, the sun was sink- 
ing lower, and the first faint footsteps of the 
night were coming on. 

Hitherto the way had been between two 
stone walls, but at this point all defence sud- 
denly broke off. There was not even a rail- 
ing between the roadway and the chasm two 
hundred feet deep; and the winter storms 
and frosts every year broke down more of the 
rocks, and made the pathway narrower and 
more dangerous. Not that it was really dan- 
gerous to a steady head ; but it was terrifying 
— specially to those unused to mountain frac- 
tures ; and every one had a certain feeling of 
dread when one they loved went up Mickle- 
dore Trod alone. For a sudden dizziness, or 
a false step, or a mountain mist sweeping 
down the hill-side unwarned of, or a blast of 
wind such as sometimes hurled with a force 
greater than that of a man round the base of 
Dhu Crag, might have made that terrible ra- 
vine as deadly as it was wild. No accident 
had taken place there as yet, but every one 
felt that it was to be fatal sooner or later. 

" Why did you leave us in that abrupt way. 
Miss Lortonf" asked Ainslie coldly, as he 
came up to Lizzie standing under Dhu Crag. 

" Of what use to stay ?" she answered, 
scarcely able to maintain a semblance of an- 



ger, so glad was she that he had come to bcr. 
She lived so in the present moment, and she 
loved him so intensely, that he forgot even 
anger and jealousy when she was with him. 

**0f what use to stay? What do you 
mean? Why should you not have stayed ?" 

" I was in the way," flamed up Lizzia 
** You and Miss Elcombe took care that I 
should feel that ; so I thought the kindest 
thing I could do was to leave you to your- 
selves." 

" I do not understand you," said Ainslie. 

"No? yet it is very plain that Miss El- 
combe has great attraction for you 1" she said 
with a scornful emphasis. 

" Yes, she has," returned Ainslie stiffly. 
" What of that ? I like Miss Elcombe im- 
mensely ; and as you say, she has great at- 
traction for me. And what then ?" 
.The flaming cheeks blanched. " Nothing; 
did I not say so ?" she repeated huskily, her 
lips quivering. 

Ainslie could never see Lizzie's distress 
unmoved. When her lips quivered, and her 
cheeks paled, and her eyes filled up with tears, 
he was always conquered, Attractive as she 
was to him at all times, she was absolutely 
enthralling when in affliction for love of him ; 
and her tears were more powerful influences 
over him than even her flatteries. He led his 
horse a short way down the path, and came^ 
back to her as she stood leaning against the 
angle of the crag. 

" Now, Lizzie Lorton, don't be silly " he 
said gently ; " you know that you are talkbig 
nonsense." 

" I don't know it," said Lizzie impulsively. 
" She has money and I have none ; and 
money would make even a plainer girl than 
Miss Elcombe beautiful to most men. 

"And you think me such a mercenary 
hound that I would marry for money, whether 
I loved the woman or not ? Thank you. Miss 
Lorton. I confess I thought you had a 
higher opinion of me." 

She laid her hand on his arm, her slight 
fingers clasped convulsively upon it. " No," 
she said, bending forward, " I think you are 
all tliat is great and beautiful and heroic, 
Ainslie. You could not do anj*^ thing wrong ! 
You are the noblest man I know, and the 
best and the dearest ! Now I have said too 
much 1" she cried, covering her crimson face. 

He took her hands away by a gentle force ; 
but she still hid her face from him— this time 
against his shoulder. "Lizzie, what makes 
you love me so much ? so much better than I 
deserve ?" he asked in a low voice that trem- 
bled with emotion. 

" I do not know," answered the girl. " I 
only know that I do love you, Ainslie ; and 
that I have loved you from the first moment 
I saw you. Why should I not say it ?" she 
continued with a passionate gesture, as ex- 
pressive as if she had thrown herself at his 
feet, and that left the same impression on his 
mind. " What harra is there in confessing 
it ? what is there to be ashamed of? Why 
may not women show their feeling as well as 
men ? Why may I not say that I love you, 
Ainslie — that I love you ?" 

" But my Lizzie ! my beautiful Lizzie, lis- 
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ten to me. I have no money. I cannot 
many you; it is impossible. I should ruin 
you if I were to make you my wife, and take 
you into utter misery if I were to ask you to 
share the only home that I could offer you." 

He spoke in great agitation, dizzy with the 
vehemence of her love, dizzy with the rush- 
ing torrent of his own blood ; and drawing 
her nearer to him, while in words he put her 
away. 

" I will love you and be your happy wife 
whatever your home!" said Lizzie m her 
deep tones. " I will work for jrou as your 
servant ; I will regret nothmff — station, 
luxury, home — ^nothing, if only 1 may be 
with you, and never leave you again. O 
Ainslie ! you do not know how much I love 
you ! If you did, you would not let such a 
miserable thing as a little want of money 
stand l)etween us. No one will ever love you 
as I do ; no one ever could." 

" There is honor, my Lizzie," said Ainslie 
slowly, and speaking with a voice so altered, 
So harsh and broken, that Lizzie scarcely re- 
cognized it as his. " You do not think of 
yourself; I must think for you." 

" And is there no honor due to me when 
I have said such things as I have to you ?" 
asked Lizzie, looking up with a strange mix- 
ture of bashfulness and recklessness. " Peo- 
ple would cut me if they knew that I had 
pleaded with you to marry me when you say 
you cannot. They would say I was not fit 
to be spoken to again ; but I would not care 
if the whole world cut me, and you kept to 
me. I do not care if it is wrong to say all 
this, Ainslie. I cannot help it, and I toiU not 
I help it. I love you beyond everything else 
in heaven or earth, and if it is wrong to say — 
it may be wrong." 

Her voice rose to a wild cry as she said 
this. She put her arms round him and 
looked into his face with an expression in 
her own that bewildered and half maddened 
him. 

What could he do? Could he put her 
coldly from him, and bid her remember her 
own dignity while he counted upon the ob- 
stacles between them ? Could he refuse the 
love so frankly offered, and in that very 
frankness so confiding in his honor and gen- 
erous acceptance ? What could he do ? Un- 
suited in rank and poor in fortunes as he was, 
the temptation was too strong for him— and 
he yielded, as perhaps most other men would 
haye done. 

" Lizzie," he said in a half-suffocated voice, 
clasping her to him, " who could resist you ? 
who could help loving you ?" 

" O, then, you do love me ?" she cried with a 
wild ecstatic voice. " Ainslie ! say it again ! 
say it again 1 say that you love me again 1" 

" I love you, Lizzie !" said Ainslie. And 
at the moment he thought he spoke the 
truth. 

'• I am too happy I" sobbed poor Lizzie, 
lifting up her face beautified by happiness in- 
to something almost unearthly. " O Ainslie, 
my Ainslie now ! you have given me new life 
and made the world heaven to me t" 

" But you must keep it secret, Lizzie, for a 
time at least^until I can see my way, said 



Ainslie, the entanglement of the fhture strik- 
ing him. 

" I have no will but yours, my darling," she 
answered tenderly. **I will keep it secret 
for ever— only love me, and I care for noth- 
ing else." 

"Perhaps the master will not object to 
give me a sovereign to keep his secret too I" 
said a rough voice in then- ears, as a coarse 
brutal-looking man got up from the ground 
where he had been crouching against the lee 
of the crag, and rounding the base stood sud- 
denly before them. 

He was one of the miners from Haverbrack, 
a Comishman, and an insolent fellow, be- 
tween whom and Ainslie had often been 
rough words already, and who had been 
summarily discharged from the works for in- 
subordination to-day. 

" I shall have a nice tale to tell of the 
young lady down in the village, unless the 
master likes to buy me off," he said sneer- 
ingly. 

Amslie started at the words, coming so 
suddenly, and in the midst of a tumult of 
feeling of such a different character. He did 
not speak, but hastily setting Lizzie to the 
side, placing himself instinctively before 
her, as if to hide her, he struck the man a 
blow, and his ring — tlie sardonyx with the 
mailed hand and " Unto Death'" beneath- 
catching the cheek, cut it open and covered 
his own hand with blood. A little stunn^ 
and blinded, the man at the first reeled blRt- 
ward ; then with a low howl he rushed in 
and closed with Ainslie, trying to drag him 
across the pathway — ^hls one brute inetinct 
the precipice.' But Ainslie, though lighter and 
not so powerful, was bettei* trained, and flung 
him. To his feet again, striking wildly but 
hitting hard, the Comishman again closed 
with him, and again tried to drag him to the 
edge of the crag hanging over the chasm; 
and agam Ainslie flung him backward. The 
struggle was long and fierce, and all the more 
terrible by its silence — only the heavy 
breathing of the two men and the quick 
blows given and returned breaking the sweet 
summer stillness. Suddenly something 
fiashed in the air, and Ainslie had just time 
to catch the brawny wrist uplifted, and wrest 
from the hand a knife lunged against his 
breast, before it struck. As it was it gashed 
his hand, already wet and red with blood. 
Acting only on the mere instinct and impulse 
of the moment — ^not thinking, scarcely know- 
ing, what he did — Ainslie seized the man by 
the throaC, raised him from his feet, and 
hurled him from him. A crash of broken 
boughs — the noise of something falling 
from pohit to point with a dull and lifeless 
weight— the wild cries of the startled birds 
coming up from the chasm— and the flying of 
the parted spray as the waters closed over 
the mangled thing that so few moments ago 
was a living man, told Ainslie Forbes stand- 
ing in the calm of the warm July sunset that 
lie was a murderer. He had committed the 
irremediable sin, the taint of which would 
cling to him for ever, and for all his life here- 
after must live with that crime upon his soul 
and bear the burden of its heavy secret. It 
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was aa.if the night had suddenly fallen on 
him, but also as if he had seen the face of 
God. 

Lizzie came up to him and laid her hand 
on his quivering arm. She was as white as 
the dead thing in the waters below, but there 
was no mistaking her accent as she said to 
him in a deep low thrilling voice, " I love you 
all the more for this, Ainslie ; now, nothing 
can ever separate us I'* 

" Leave me, Lizzie 1 I am not fit for you to 
touch," said Ainslie, shrinking from her. 
" My hands are covered with blood l" 

" 1 will fehare it with you, my beloved I" 
said Lizzie fervently, and stooped her lips to 
his bloody hand, wet and crimson as it was, 
staining her own lips crimson with her kiss. 

But Sie action revolted him, and he shook 
her off fiercely, saying, " Leave me to myself, 
Lizzie I I will see you again soon, but now 
leave me, and go home." 
' " Let me stay with you," she pleaded. 

He waved her away impatiently. " Such 
things are not for you to know of— and I 
must be alone." 

" Give me your ring then," she said. " It 
is mine now, Ainslie. I am yours unto death, 
am I not ?" 

" Good God 1 is this a time for love folly 1" 
he exclaimed passionately. 

"Folly!" said Lizzie in the harsh tones 
which more than all else expressed emotion 
%ith her, " is there ever any folly with love ?" 
^le was silent. His heart had closed to her, 
and her beauty had lost its power over him. 

" Ainslie," she said softlv, " give me your 
ring— let me feel engaged to you— let me 
show to the world that I am." 

"Would you drive me mad with your 
childishness ?" he cried ; " I tell you again, 
leave me to myself— I must be alone." 

" I will go then, as you wish it," she said 
very humbly, one foot arched to go ; " but tell 
me only one thing, when shall I see you 
again ?" 

" Soon— very soon. I cannot tell when, but 
soon." 

" You will not fail me ? O, you cannot ! 
you are mine now — and I am yours I" she 
cried passionately. 

" Go !" said Ainslie sternly, waving her 
away as he had waved her away before. 

She still lingered for a moment as if ex- 
pecting him to speak again, but he kept his 
face turned resolutely from her, and neither 
spoke nor looked. Then, with tears in her 
eyes, she slowly went down the steep path, 
stopping where " Jessie " was tethered to ca- 
ress her sleek sides, hoping that Ainslie 
might come down while she was waiting, and 
so she would see him again. But he did not 
come ; and she was obhged to go on alone to 
the home that looked more desolate to-night 
than it had ever looked before. 

But in all the horror and confusion of mind 
possessing her she was conscious mainly of 
one thing— that a tie stronger than that of 
love was now between herself and Ainslie, 
and that nothing could ever divorce them 
again. They were married : their lives were 
bound together by the iron clamps of an aw- 
ful secret, and the priest who hnd united them 



was Death. It was a tragedy, it was a 
crime ; but she loved him all the same. 

But Ainslie standing there under the fading 
glories of the sunset felt his love for her die 
away like the last crimson flush in the even- 
ing sky, with a feeling almost of loathing took 
its place instead. And with this came also a 
feelmg of horror against himself. As he 
looked back over the years of time that sep- 
arated his present self from the self of half an 
hour ago, how innocent and boyish all his 
worst offences seemed 1 A little heady vanity, 
young blood heated to beyond the point of 
prudence, some natural ambition, and not 
natural pride — ^nothing worse : but now ! He 
bent his face upon his arm stretched out 
against the rock, sick at heart with the ter- 
rible sickness of an eternal crime. He tried 
to pray, but could not : it was mere mockery, 
and as if he waa praying to empty space. 
God had withdrawn from him ; he was like 
Cain, shut out for ever. When he felt that it 
must be a dream, and that he should wake to 
find himself at Dale Head, and innocent ; and 
then the stunned confusion following on the 
tumult of a sudden crime subsided, and he 
realized every thing — his own position — all 
the details — Lizzie's hold on him — and his 
chances of detection or security. 

Among his thoughts too came the question 
as to whether he would give himself up and 
so brave the worst, or keep the thing a close 
secret, haunting him forever with the fear of 
discovery. But his soul shrank from this 
ordeal. He who had been so great a man 
among them all, to be now known as a mur- 
derer — to have to stand in the felon's dock 
and be tried for his life— to be imprisoned at 
the best for months — perhaps for years — ^no I 
he could not. It was too hard a trial ; and 
he put it from him as something impossible. 
He would keep the thing secret and take his 
chance. Mickledore was deep, and Lizzie . 
loved him if he did not love her — ^what was 
there then that could betray ? 

By this time the twilight was deepening 
into the grey gloom of the young night. 
Hastily washing his face and hands in the 
little stream that crossed the road lower 
down, Ainslie turned away from the chosm 
with a certain nervous tremor infinitely dis- 
tressing to a man so brave and strong as he. 

" Are the first fruits to be cowardice V" he 
said to himself bitterly. " Am I to live as I 
have read that murderers do live, haunted 
with a fear that never leaves them, afraid of 
my own shadow like a frightened girl ?" 

As if he was striving bodily with an actual 
presence he turned back to the top of the ra- 
vine and looked steadily down into the dark- 
ening glen. The weird note of the night-jay 
came up from the abyss; silent bats shot 
trenchant against the fading sky; ghostly 
moths grey and white stole out into the up- 
per air ; an owl hooted from the ivy of a de- 
serted cottage on the fell-side ; the feathery 
bows of birch and rowan quivered in the 
freshening air like hearse plumes set against 
the horizon ; and the white line of water fell 
like a long winding - sheet shrouding the 
ghastly thin^ that lay dead among the rocks 
below. He looked at it all long and steadily, 
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bat the drops stood on his forehead, and his 
breath came hard and deep, and his heart 
beat fast, as he stood and wrestled with his 
dread. And then he turned away slowly, 
like a man who has overcome, but whose foe 
lives yet. His fear was vanquished for the 
moment, but he knew that he had bought 
the victory with a price — ^that he would never 
have the iron nerve and dauntless heart of 
former days again. He knew that ho had 
broken the main-spring of true courage — 
innocence, and that the inner harmony of 
his life would never sound the chord it had 
sounded in times past. 

As he was riding up the road towards Lang- 
thwaite--for he had to go to the villa^ on 
some small matter of blacksmith's business 
connected with the mines— he heard voices 
before him. In a still night in the lake-coun- 
try voices travel with the set of the water a 
really marvellous distance ; and these voices 
now came down the lake towards him quite 
dear and distinct, though the speakers were 
more than half a mile by the road away. 

" He is full of faults, I know," said one, 
which he recognised as Margaret's ; " one can- 
not be half an hour in his company without 
seeing that, and being provoked too; but 
there is something about him — I do not know 
what it is — that I like intensely, for all that I 
am so often angry with him." 

" Do you not know how that is ?" asked 
Kalph. 

" No, I am not a good analyzer — ^what is 
that?" 

*' He has a conscience," said Ralph, " and 
knows when he does wrong: which every 
one docs not." 

" Ah I then he will come all right in the 
end 1" Margaret cried, with a certain clear- 
ness in the ring of her voice very expressive. 
" Yes, I suppose it is that — that and the gene- 
rosity and genial temper we can all see. And, 
after all, dear Mr. Wynter, if we have a con- 
science— -does not that say every thing ?'* 

" It is the gateway to heaven," Ralph an- 
swered gravely. "The conscience which 
convicts of sin leads to the endeavor which 
obtains forgiveness. Ves, Ainslie Forbes will 
do well in the end, and I believe that he will 
live to be a true Christian and a thoroughly 
noble high-minded man." 

" So do I," said Margaret warmly. " I am 
so glad you think so highly of him I'* 

Dreading to hear more Ainslie spurred his 
horse forward, and soon overtook the friends 
returning together from Dancing Gate ; but 
he only called out to them " good night,'* 
and rode past them into the village. 

Their words made his heart bum as he 
thought of them, and he was glad they had 
said nothing more favorable. Not to be 
praised for what he was, but for what he 
might become — ^full of faults now, but with 
futurcpos&ibilities— it seemed almost to him 
as if that conversation had been " sent " to 
bear him up through this moment of spiritual 
agony, to ^ve him Hope for the dark and 
distant future through this shameful and des- 
troying present. 



CHAPTER XX 



31ALPH WTNTER's MISTAKE. 

Fbvebishly passed the days after Lizzie 
Lorton turned away from Ainslie on Mickle- 
dore, and wearily she looked for his promised 
coming. But day by day she looked in vain ; 
and when evening came her hope went with 
it mto the dark night of disappointment. And 
yet she was not in such utter misery as she 
had been after the visit to the mines. She 
was more restless, but not so unhappy ; for 
she felt that his absence was now at the worst 
but delay— they must meet again, and meet 
too not to part. Did he not love her ? and 
how could he live without her if he loved her ? 
And he did love her 1 She was as sure of that 
now as of the summer sun— sure, quite sure. 
Also, was there not the terrible bond of Death 
between them, to brace and strengthen that 
softer tie of love ? What then had she to fear ? 
Could she not be patient, and wait his good 
time ? Impatient and self-willed with others, 
could she not be humble and docile to him ? 

But she was feverish and restless neverthe- 
less ; and her face had in it a concentrated 
expression that gave her beauty more power 
than it had ever had before. And it had never 
been weak. Yet in spite of her conviction 
that all would be well in the future, and her 
resolution to walk gently and humbly through 
the present, when two or three days had 
come and gone, and still Ainslie did not ap- 
pear, she could bear the suspense no longer. 
She must see him, or at the least hear from 
him, else she felt as if she should go mad. 
She dared not go to Dale Head nor yet to the 
mines to seek him. She had just so much 
self-command remaining, and no more ; but 
she wrote to him a letter full of sorrow and 
emotion, pathetic in its intensity, saying how 
that she loved him better than her own life, 
and how that she craved only for his love in 
return. She cared for nothing else, in this 
world or the next! Station, luxury, home 
were nothing to her without him— their loss 
would be less than nothing if in exchange 
for him. She would take her share of that 
dreadful thing, if it were necessary ; and it 
he were to be denounced as a murderer, she 
would be denounced too. It was a secret 
shared between them— the secret which had 
united them finally and for ever— and she 
would divide the penalty, if need be, as well. 
She did not doubt him in any thing ; the tie be- 
tween them was too strong to be broken, and 
they belonged to each* other for life ; yet she 
wanted to see him again. She yearned with a 
longing that was real pain to look into his 
eyes, to hear his voice, to touch his dear hand 
once more, to hear him say once more that 
he loved her, and to be taken to his heart. 
Could he not understand what she must 
feel after such a parting as their last had 
been ? By- all he held dear and sacred she be- 
bought him to come over to Langthwaite if 
only for half an hour, and to let her see him. 
O I'her weary heart ached— ^it ached for long- 
ing to hear him say again, " Lizzie, I love 
vou " — and to be able to say to him again, 
" Ainslie, how I love you 1'* 

It was a letter full of the innocent reckless- 
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ncss oi' ner natnre— foreseeing no results, 
calculating no chances, guided by no reason 
— just a mad outpouring of her soul with the 
savage's belief that what she felt, that had 
she the right by nature to express. And it 
was a letter which, even only a few dajw 
since, would have stirred Ainslie to a response 
as fervid as her appeal, but which now only 
helped to chill him still more towards her. 

it was unwomanly, he said to himself, pac- 
ing through his room with a darkened brow ; 
her love had become like some oppressive 
nightmare to him, and the allusion to the 
tie between them only roused the man's in- 
stinctive revolt at any thing like dictation or 
claim. He had never voluntarily told her he 
loved her. He had taken her in his arras, and 
had kissed her— what then ? Is a man pledged 
to marry every woman to whom he gives a 
passing kiss ? He had said nothing, and done 
nothing that could be taken as compromising 
his honor; she had tried him beyond his 
strength, and he had slipped ; but he would 
not allow a moment's mistake to be accepted 
as a serious engagement, and he would write 
to her at once, and so put things straight be- 
tween them. 

Poor Lizzie lost more than she gained by 
her ill-advised letter — ^impulsive women al- 
ways do when they take to writing either 
in entreatjr or deprecation— and for an an- 
swer received a short reply, beginning " My 
dear Miss Lorton," and ending " Yours sin- 
cerely." In which letter Ainslie reminded 
her of what he had said before, his utter in- 
ability to marry ; and repudiating, as a delib- 
erate wrong to her of which he could not 
possibly be guilty, the proposal to go to a 
colony, unfitted as she was by education and 
habits for such a life. He thanked her for 
her love and confidence, assuring her that 
she should never repent her trust in him; 
but in the uncertainty of his present prospects 
he distinctly refused to hold her to any en- 
gagement ; and he ended by hoping that she 
would find her happiness with some one 
more worthy of her than himself. He should 
always feel for her the strongest interest and 
regard; and then, most imprudently, he 
added, " Would that things might have been 
different between us 1" 

Which destroyed the whole effect of the 
former part, inasmuch as It left on Lizzie the 
impression that he too regretted, desired, and 
loved. 

-was OH' a .Saturday when she received 
this letter. The next day Ainslie was not at 
church, and Lizzie profited but little by pray- 
ers or sermon. On Monday she was sitting 
in the drawing-room alone. Mrs. Lorton had 
gone to the rectory with the children— her 
father was in the study above — and Lizzie 
sat by the window lookmg out on to the lake, 
widowed and forlorn. 

]^Ir. Wynter was announced. He had been 
struck by her appearance yesterday ; her eyes 
were so large and hollow, and the orbits so 
darkly purple, the muscles of her temples 
were so swollen, her lips so compressed, and 
all the lines of her face as sharply drawn as 
if she had been twice her age, and her whole 
manner and appearance that of one in much 



suffering or in grave ill-health. She had 
been looking ill enough for some time, but 
yesterday he thou'ght her in a state that re- 
quired instant care; and as he knew Mrs. 
Lorton's difficulties with her, he went over to 
Greyrigg himself to use his infiuence, which 
he believed was very great, towards getting 
for her some entire change or reliable medical 
care. He thought she would do what he 
desired, if only he made his wish sufficiently 
pressing, and he knew that the captain would 
yield to importunity, simply to save himself 
the trouble of resisting. So he went up to 
Greyrigg to-day, intent on being the poor 
girl's protector and friend — ^ahl her truest 
friend and her best 1 thought Ralph with ten- 
der fervor, smiling to himself as he rang the 
old jingling bell, the cracked note of which 
was like very precious music to his heart. 

" O, Mr. Wynter, is that jrou ? — ^how glad I 
am to see you I" cried Lizzie warmly, as he 
came into the room. And she held out both 
her hands, just in the old franklv delighted 
manner of the early spring. " How long it 
is since I have seen you 1" she added, with 
her hand on his arm. 

Neither knew that all this meant only her 
weary loneliness and despair, and that she was 
glad of Ralph Wynter's coming just as she 
would have been glad of Margaret's, or of 
Grace Hogarth's, or of any one's, who would, 
have spoken to her kindly, and let her be- 
lieve that she was cared for. 

" Why have you not been to see my mother 
lately ?" asked Ralph, finding a certain diffi- 
culty in speaking ; for he was overcome at 
the unusual warmth of her manner. 

" 1 she does not care for me since Miss 
Elcombe came !" said jealous Lizzie. I know 
my friends. Mrs. Wvnter has been always 
very kind to me, ana all that, but she has 
never really liked me — not half so much as 
she does Miss Elcombe. You do like me ?" 

" I do," said Ralph emphatically ; " and so 
does my mother." 

" No : if you were to talk for ever you could 
not convince me of that," said Lizzie ; " I 
know who likes me and who does not : Mrs. 
Wynter does not, but you do. And I like 
you. I like you very, very much, Mr. Wyn- 
ter ; you are the only real friend I have in the 
world ; you are my friend, are you not ? and 
you will never be any thing else?" 

Her eyea filled with tears ; and she put her 
hand in his, and closed the slender fingers 
lightly. 

" Dear Miss Lorton 1 dear Lizzie ! I will be 
your friend for life !" said Ralph, clasping the 
upper part of her arms; he would have 
thrown his arm round her waist, a freedom 
disallowed by both morality and respect — 
but Lizzie, for the same feeling of weariness 
and the need of love that had warmed her 
manner in the beginning, gently slid her arms 
round his neck, as if he had been her brother 
— ^meaning indeed nothing more than sisterly 
affection — and laid her cheek against his. 

" Do be my friend 1" she said imploringly ; 
" do not you ever desert me I" 

" Desert you ? No Lizzie I never, never I" 
cried Ralph, speaking with intense agitation. 
" I have loved you from the first, my dear, 
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my queenly Lizzie; and now that I know 
you love me " — laying his hand tenderly on 
her cheek — ^** what should hinder us from be- 
ing man and wife ? Desert jrou ?" pressing her 
face with his cold hand, lovingly but timidly ; 
" how should that be when we shall never 
part again?" 

His eyes were moist and tender as he spoke, 
and he was trembling like a girl. 

"But I don't love you in that way, Mr. 
Wynter," said Lizzie, releasing herself with 
a start. " I love you only as a friend, not as 
a wife." 

" As a friend, and not as a wife V' repeated 
Ralph in a bewildered manner. " What do 
you mean?" 

** What I say," she answered penitently and 
yet steadily. " I do not mean you to think 
any thing else." 

" But why did you come to my arms ?" he 
asked Avith a sternness of accent at which he 
himself was almost surprised. 

" Because I am so miserable I" said Lizzie. 
Then bursting into tears she exclaimed, " I 
love Ainslie Forbes, and he loves me — though 
he tries to bide it now, because he is poor 
and cannot marry me. But I am sure that 
he loves me — ^lie has said so ; and I — O, I love 
him better than my life 1" She covered her 
face with her slender hands and sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

Ralph Wynter turned awajr stunned and 
heart-sick ; but the-girl's grief was so intense 
it overpowered his own, and he forgot him- 
self and his strange sorrow — as strange and 
sudden as his joy had been — to soothe and 
comfoii; her. And yet it was a trial to him ; 
I and all the more that it came by reason of 
the man who had saved his life, and had left 
it now not worth tlie saving I He came back 
to her from the window, where he had gone 
to hide the sharpness of the anguish he could 
not subdue. 

" It breaks my heart to see you in such dis- 
tress," he said gently. "I love you better 
than myself, dear Lizzie — ^but I must not call 
you Lizzie now I — and I would buy your hap- 
piness with my own twice over. What can 
I do for you, my poor girl ? tell me how I 
can help you." 

"You are so good!" cried Lizzie, again 
throwing her arms round him — ^biit he put 
her gently away ; " I am so glad now that I 
have told you — you will be my friend, and I 
shall not feel so lonely." 

" I will be your friend," replied Ralph 
earnestly. 

" I am sure you will ; and I feel happier al- 
ready. I have been so lonely — ^I have al- 
ways been lonely-— all through my life— but 
lately I have been more desolate and miser- 
able than ever. And now I have a friend 1" 

He smiled sadly. Perhaps he thought that 
the gain, however great to her, had been 
purchased rather dearly for him. And yet 
he loved her well enough to be glad that she 
should make gain of him ; though in among 
the varied tumult of his feelings — ^liis sudden 
hope, and his still more sudden disappoint- 
ment ; his grief for her, and his confused re- 
gard for Amslie— came every now and then 
the wcll-bojn gentleman's surprise that such 



a girl as Lizzie Lorton should have preferred 
to himself a man like Ainslie Forbes, who 
though handsome, brave, and manly, was 
" not a gentleman." 

"But what can I do?" continued Lizzie 
despairingly. " He has no money— -he can- 
not marry— and yet he. loves me I What 
shall we do ? Tell me, Mr. Wynter. You 
know life better than I do— tell me what I 
am to do." 

"I. will tfy and thmk of somethmg," 
Ralph said after a pause. " Do not think mo 
very weak or selfish if I cannot command 
myself at this moment ; I am unused to 
strong emotions, and I feel as if I had just 
passed through a terrible strain. I am 
scarcely myself But I will do what I can. 
He saved my life— I will make his blessed, 
God willing." f^ 

" You will 1" she said, bending forward ( 
eagerly. " God bless you !" she then ex- ) 
claimed, throwing herself on her knees, and / 
holding up her clasped hands— all her heart) 
in her eyes and gladdened face. / 

" Not there," said Ralph, raising her by . 
gentle force. " That is no place for you, mW 
dear." ? 

" Yes, it is— it is, Mr. Wynter ! I have thW . 
right to kneel to the best man I know." \ 

" You wilt not be one of tl\e women^cn, ^ 
who rail at the selfishness of men 1" Ralpli' 
said, fiiintly smiling. 

" No," she answered, " for I shall remem- 
ber you ; and I shall have Ainslie as the proof 
to the contrary." ^^^^...^ 

Ralph turned away. She need adThave 
classed them together, he thought ; and then 
he rebuked himself for the smallness of his 
thoughts, and came back to her tenderly. 

" But how did you ever come to love me ?" 
she said after a time, looking up into his face 
— " such a wretch as I am ! Miss Elcombe is 
the one for you — ^why have you not chosen 
her ?" 

" Miss Elcombe 1 She is my sister. I never 
thought of her in any other relation," said 
Ral^i. 

"But I am your sister too," said Lizzie, 
jealous even of the tepid tenderness which 
was all she claimed. 

" And you too," he repeated with a spasm. 

" What a pitv vou do not love her !" said 
Lizzie thougbtmlly. 

" Perhaps I might if jrou had not been 
here " Ralph answered simply. " But you 
are the only woman I have ever loved. ^ And 
perhaps you might have loved me if Mr, 
Forbes had not come." 

" O no I" she said ingenuou?ly ; " I could 
never have loved you in that way. You are 
too good for me. You and your mother al- 
ways make me feel so wicked. I am very 
fond of Mrs. Wynter sometimes— not always, 
I confess honestly," lifting her eyes to his 
face ; " for sometimes, when she hates me—" 

" You must not say thatJ* he interrupted 
hastily ; " she never hated any one — ^she is 
too true a Christian. Do not say that again, 
dear, for nay sake— your brother's sake." 

" Well, I will not. I will only say that 
she does not like me, and sometimes I do not 
like her. I do not know, what I should have 
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done if I had been obliged to live with her. 
She makes me feel such a dreadful wretch — 
as if I was a wild animal beside her." 

" Do not talk in that way. It pains me 
more than I can tell you," said Ralph, with 
distressed earnestness. " For my sake give 
up this habit of exaggeration, will you ? You 
are too good to spoil yourself by such a 
fault, and one so easily cured." 

" You ask me to give up what was bom 
with me," said Lizzie. " I can no more help 
using strong language than I can help hav- 
ing black hair. People who feel strongly 
must speak strongly," she added, flushing 
deeply. 

"Well, 1 must allow a margin for you then, 
and scold you if you overstep it." 

"No, do not scold me for any thing," 
pleaded Lizzie. " Let me feel that one per- 
son in the world is my friend and thinks well 
of me. No one else does. If you fail me, I 
shall have no one"— her eyes filling with 
tears. 

" You will never lose me — never 1" said 
Ralph, rising to go. " Count on me as your 
friend — your brother — for life — and believe 
there is no trial of true affection which will 
be too much for me to endure. For I love 
you, Lizzie Lorton, better than I love my- 
self I" 

" How I wish you had cared for me only 
as a sister, and loved Miss Elcombe instead r' 
sighed Lizzie. 

" I would not give up my love for you, 
though unsuccessful, for the happiest home 
that could be made with another," Ralph an- 
swered sadly. When men love as I love you, 
my dear, they do not regret their disappoint- 
ment in that way." 

" But we shall be always friends ?" she 
asked anxiously. 

" Always— always I The Lord bless thee, 
dear sister, and send thee grace and peace !" 
was Ralph's reply, as he turned from her ten- 
derly, and left the house as a man leaving a 
deathbed. 

It was characteristic of him, though, that 
he went about the parish to-day, and did his 
work as quietly and earnestly as if he had 
never known a heart-throb deeper or fuller 
than what was to be had by faithful minis- 
tration ; and that not for one instant did he 
neglect or forget the poor, that he might 
ponder on his own grief. Yet the strain 
tried him, and when he went home he looked 
so ill that his mother noticed his appearance, 
and asked him anxiously— was he ill ? had 
he heard bad. news? what was the matter 
with him ? He had not been looking well 
for some time, but to-day he seemed to have 
almost jreached the climax, and looked as if 
he must surely fall into a serious illness be- 
fore long. 

But he smiled and kissed his mother's fore- 
head, saying in answer to her question, " No- 
thing, little mother," playfully as to manner, 
though the accent rung full dt tears. 

His love for Lizzie Lorton was a secret he 
would bear with himself for ever — none in- 
truding nor sharing ; and for the first lime in 
his life he shut away part of himself from his 
mother, and entered into an experience of 



which she knew nothing. He would tell no 
one ; not even her, hitherto his nearest friend 
and confidante— not Margaret Elcombe, dear 
to him as his own sister. He would keep his 
secret and Lizzie's close and unshared, and 
no one should ever know what pleasant 
hopes had that summer morning blossomed 
and faded, leaving his heart so much the sad- 
der for their fall. 

If Mark had confessed to him his long* 
kept secret of love for Grace Hogarth to-day, 
perhaps Ralph Wynter would not have spok- 
en so strongly on the sin of secrecy in such 
matters, and the need of laying open tho 
mystery of youthful love without reserve. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE DOWTHWAII^ CLIPPING. 

The Plosh was now ready for the recep- 
tion of its new mistress ; and Margaret re- 
solved to celebrate her entering on the duties 
of a householder and landed proprietor with 
a general feast to all such as would come. 
They were to have a kind of pic-nic — dining 
at the foot of Sour Milk Ghyll, at a certain 
lovely little spot where the waters made a 
quiet pool away from the noise of the fall, 
and where there was the most delicious bit 
of mossy bank, well shaded by oaks and 
beeches, for the dining-room, and the loveli- 
est view of the mere through the trees for 
the dining-room windows. And in the even- 
ing they were to go to the Plosh for tea and 
such amusements as would be amusements to 
the people concerned. 

This was the pleasant est kind of fete for 
the warm summer days, and the one in which 
the largest number could be included. For 
Margaret, like Ralph, thought that the best 
thing to do with class distinctions was to 
abolish the need of them by refining the man- 
ners of the rougher through kindly inter- 
course with the better educated ; and as she 
too wanted Langthwaite to be a model par- 
ish, and the evidence to men of what good 
and beauty lay in practical Christianity, she 
resolved to carry out her thought into action 
on all occasions off'ering. And this house- 
warming of hers was the first opportunity, 
and the best she could have had. 

Aunt Harriet was sorely troubled at her 
unladylike ideas, as she called them, and set 
herself almost passionately against the pro- 
posed picnic ; but Margaret, rightly or wrong- 
ly, had undertaken certain things as her du- 
ty ; and this endeavor to establish a kind of 
Christian socialism on a High Church basis 
in Langthwaite was one of them. In vain 
Aunt Harriet scolded or sneered ; for answer 
her niece quoted one or two texts which 
proved her but following the pattern set by 
the Apostles, and carrying out the doctrines 
of the primitive Church. And as Aunt Har- 
riet was one of those who think the Positive 
Sciences infidel because they dispose of the 
literal accuracy of Genesis, she could scarcely 
afford to despise the teaching of thc.Gospels 
and Epistles. 
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Bat she was none the more convmced. 
There still remained to her that convenient 
back door of escape, ** Times are changed \" 
and when reminded that truth is etem^ and 
social forms but transitory, she lost her tem- 
per with the argument, and called Hargaret 
impertinent, which she was not — and self- 
willed, which she was— and predicted evil 
days and the chastening of much sorrow for 
one who dared to go so far beyond Mrs. 
Grundy's park-paling. 

Still, as popularity was something veiy 
precious to her soul, and as she had a won- 
derful faculty for gomg with tlie stream when 
too strong for her to stem, she accompanied 
her niece when she went to give her invita- 
tions, which she did personally. Whence it 
came to pass that she drove with her to Dale 
Head, to ask the family there, and specially 
Elcy, to join them. 

The Hogarths, also, and the Wastdale 
Flemings, Wilkin Yanwath, Mr. Bird, and 
many others whose names have not appeared 
in this story were invited ; and the day was 
to be a gala day for Langthwaite, second on- 
ly to that on which the restored church 
should be finished and reopened. And that, 
Ralph resolved, should be the birthday of a 
new local life altogether. 

Margaret had not seen Ainslie since that 
fatal evening when she had sent him up 
Mickledore Trod to comfort Lizzie Lorton in 
her jealous misery. No one at the head of 
the lake had seen him. He had pot been 
once over to Langthwaite for the last week 
or so, but had confined himself closely to his 
duties at the mine, coming back to Dale 
Head only to sleep ; and he was very silent, 
very depressed, and looking wretchedly ilL 

The Dowthwaites all saw that something 
was far amiss, but no one spoke of it except- 
ing Aggy, who asked ** her master " " what 
iver was to du wi' Ainslie T Had he been 
£i'ing out wi* Miss Lizzie yonder, or had he 
hrocht his pi^s til a wrang market thier, an' 
t' Cap'en had mappem se't him off wi' a flea 
in's lug ? What had he been a doing of to 
mak' hisseV sae dour and glum! Had he 
been fratching wi* any o* them men folk ? — 
but nay I it was Miss Lizzie, she'd go bail ! 
Some mak o* luve nonsense that *ud coom 
reet eneugh maybe i' time." 

But Jobby, who had the quiet man's con- 
tempt for a talkative woman towards Aggy, 
and who utterly despised her judgment on 
all matters outside her natui*al sphere of mo- 
Uierhood and housekeeping, wherein she was 
absolute, " set her doon " as he always did, 
and told her she was *' aye maundering aboot 
some daftness o' that mak ; and that he was 
niver best pleased to hear t' Cap'en's doch- 
ter's name melled on. Young leddies, like 
Miss Lizzie, couldn't kep thiersels ower high, 
and it was nobbut an ill turn to a neighbor to 
show un' oop wi' siclike auld wife dashes." 

So Aggy said no more to her master, but 
turned to Mark as their fine gentleman's near- 
est friend, and himself in nearly as bad spirits 
as the other ; and found less encouragement 
with her son than even with her husband. 
For Mark told her plainly enough that he 
would not countenance any chatter about any 
7 



one living in their house ; for nobody cy^ 
knew where things stopped when once sent 
abroad ; and it wouldn't be over pleasant to 
have the Wastdale Dowthwaites given up as 
the authors of a shame and a bizen like tills. 

At which Aggy was "put. out," and told 
him that " sin he war a pnest, he had held'a 
heed on him ower high for her fancy, and 
there was nae guiding him nae gait •*' and 
" nay, but he was sic a clever clogs in 's ain 
conceit, Mr. Wvnter's sel' couldn't hand a 
cannel til him ; ' " but clever clogs or nin, 
Mark, thou'se not like to overset me wid thy 
finery, and sae I tell ye," said Aggy wrath- 
fuUy. 

Since then Aggy and Elcy had been the 
only ones m the household to speak of thQ 
change that had come upon Ainslie, and so 
suddenly ; but the " cracks," or talks of mo- 
ther and daughter were sacred, and never 
went beyond the two pairs of ears engaged. 
They both came to the same conclusion — 
namely, that there had been a ** rumpus," 
as Aggie called it, between him and Miss 
Lizzie. *^But how may that be, mother," 
said Elcy reflectively, " when Grace says as 
hoo Miss Lizzie is as much in luve wid him 
as iver she can be to baud to^ither ? Didn't 
ye mind, mother, o' my telhn^ on ye what 
Qrace telt to me, of hoo Miss Lizzie was nei- 
ther to hand nor to bind when they thought 
that Mr. Ainslie was lamed 1' t' mines ? And 
if she's in luve a' that deal, why suld there a' 
been a rumpus ?" 

But Aggy told her sententiously that not 
the wisest man that ever lived could say what 
folks in love would or would not do, and that 
Miss Lizzie, who had always been as proud 
as proud, and as bad to mannish as a mule 
ever since she had known her, would find 
ways and means for falling out, she'd ^o bail 
— and that's what it was now, she'd msure 
her. 

When Margaret and Aunt Harriet drove 
up to Dale Head, they found the place in an' 
unusual bustle. For the last two or three 
days there had been an extraordinary dis- 
turbance all through the fell-sides ; nothing 
but the barking of dogs, and the bleating ot 
sheep, and the gathering in of the flocks to 
be heard from morning to night. And now 
the same kind of thmg was going on in 
Wastdale. As they came to the house the 
mystery was solved ; it was sheep-clipping 
time — the time for taking off the heavy brown 
fleeces which would have been left in "mom- 
mocks " on the furze bushes and the bram- 
bles ; and tiie ladies had come on the day of 
the Dowthwaite clipping^—tho most import- 
ant day in the year to Wastdale. For all 
Langthwaite came to the Dale Head clipping 
—and Jobby never felt so much a kin^ as 
when he was superintending the operations 
of his subjects among his flocks. 

A dozen or more men were seated on 
wooden forms ranged round tlie wall of the 
yard ; each with a miserable sheep, leg-tied, 
on his knees, from which he was rapidly 
clipping the thick fleece, taking care neither 
to cut so close as to graze the skin nor so 
wide as to loosen the welted fibres— the great 
art being to leave the fleece whole and un- 
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broken like a rug. Boys easily brought the 
unshorn sheep to the clippers, holding on by 
the wool; but it took Jack Musgrave*8 
Btrengih to carry them away when clipped. 

Ja&*Husgraye was a brawny blacksmith, 
known to be the keenest poacher in all the 
district; a man with a devil-may-care look 
and a devil-may-care character — ^a handsome 
fellow as black as a black Highlander, and 
full of fun and frolic. It was his busmess to 
take the clipped sheep to the side, while 
" young Jobby," with his shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, and his arms blood-red to the elbows, 
stood ready to give them tlie prescribed 
handful of ruddle down their backs, and the 
large black D on their flanks, which branded 
them as Dowthwaite's of Wastdale. Helping 
him in a way was Willie Jackson the idiot, 
dressed in his soldier's old coat as usual, with 
the peacock's feather in his battered hat, his 
face ruddled like a mask, a little tipsey, and 
held to be " t' finest fun of a*." Willie was a 
great acquisition at such times, when men 
work all the better for an extra dash of horse- 
play to brighten them up; and no sheep 
washing nor clippingwas thought to be com- 

Elete without him. He was perfectly harm- 
)sa and good-natured, and though an idiot, 
one of a class unhappily too common in the 
mountain country, yet able to be trusted with 
small jobs, and of wonderful tenacity and fi- 
delity. 

The dogs were lying about in all directions, 
Apparently asleep m the sun. Noisy as they 
were in general, they did not give themselves 
the trouble to bark to-day as the car drove 
up : having abdicated their authority for tjie 
time being, knowing as well as Christians 
that their masters were to the fore, and that 
.all they had to do was to lie lazily basking 
in the sun as sentinels to prevent the sheep 
"from getting out of the yaid, until such times 
as they were ordered to take them. And 
whm they were ordered to take them, they 
would dive in among the huddled fiock and 
bring out any special individuals wanted, and 
take them either on to the fells, or into the in- 
take, or to this enclosure or that, as they were 
told,, with as much precision as if they had 
been human creatures reading their paper of 
instructions. The poor clipped creatures 
were pressed up together in one comer of 
the yard,, where they stood shivering and si- 
lent, too miserable to bleat ; the lambs were 
panting and crying piteously in the intake, 
like a roomful of orphaned babies : on the 
fells a few clipped sheep were scattered about 
l^e spots of snow, making the lambs which 
had hitherto been the smallest and whitest 
look strangely fat and brown beside their 
lanky smoothness; and when the sunlight took 
their ruddled backs aslant they glowed like 
'fire among the bracken. But the really pa- 
thetic part of the whole thing was the mutual 
distress of mother and lamb ; for the lambs 
did not know their shorn and degraded moth- 
ers, and relected their advances, still crying 
as piteously as before, while the mothers 
strove to convince them of their identity, and 
to re-establish old relations desperately 
needed for the relief of both. I 

It was a pretty scene altogether : the old ' 



ivy-covered house backed by the sharp grey 
crags, with the purple tops of distant moun- 
tarns peering over— the lon§ green dale, with 
the little silver thread winding in the midst 
— the line repeated in the shepherd's paths 
along the fell-sides— the men and animals 
grouped in the sunshine— Aggy, tall, -broad- 
bosomed, and well-favored, looking tlie very 
ideal woman of her class— and Elcy, with her 
goldeb hair and dark blue gown like a north- 
ern copy of a Guido, shyly carrying the huge 
jug of strong ale brewed expressly for this 
occasion^ and never drunk in the vales save 
at clippmg time — Jobby standing in the 
midst of all, lean, gaunt, and powerful, like 
an old patriarch king familiarly loved and yet 
respected— it was a thing to be seen especially 
by a stranger ; and Margaret was glad that 
chance had taken her to Dale Head to-day, 
and so carried her into the heart of one of the 
lake-country fasti. 

Grace was there too, helping Elcy; and 
Luke was in the yard with his legs a little 
wider apart than need be, cracking jokes and 
a horsewhip at the same time. Mark, in fus- 
tian, and not in any way like a clergyman, 
was helping where and when he could— per- 
haps a little staider than even heretofore, as 
became his newly-invested dignity, but show- 
ing his upper gums and his two dog fangs 
often enough in spite of his cloth, and taking 
the men's Jokes on his reverendship's ap- 
proaching marriage with unruffled good hu- 
mor. 

Great bursts of laughter broke out at every 
instant over the hum of voices, as jests more 
strong than savory to those not used to the 
kind of thing parsed from one to the other. 
But though there was always plenty of rough 
fun at Wastdale Jobby's, the men quite un- 
derstood the line drawn pretty sharply there, 
and seldom, if ever, ventured beyond the 
limits within which they were held to be 
dumb. The limits were wide enough, it 
must be owned ; yet there was a beyond, and 
that was scrupulously left untransgressed. 

The old man had not invited any of the 
" quality " to his sheep-clipping, though he 
knew they would have liked it well enough. 
But he wanted " now't wi' em," and wished 
to keep himself more rigorously distinct than 
ever. If the limits of his kingdom had been 
narrowed, where he was still king he would 
be absolute and uninvaded by friend or rival 
So he sent no word to Ralph as he had prom- 
ised, and forbad Mark to tell him when the 
day was fixed. 

"There's nae sense in it, lad," he said. 
" Gleds and corbies '11 niver pair thof ye set 
them intil t' same nest frae year end tir year 
end. Let t' quality keep theirsels til' their- 
sels and uz to oursels, say I ; we divn't speak 
t' same tongue, an we divn't walk t' same 
trod, sae let it gang by. T' warld's big 
eneugh for us baith, and there's nae ca' to 
rub shoulders wi' ivery ane." 

When therefore the car drove up with Mar- 
garet and Mrs. Grantham, the old man was 
inclined to be rather rough with them, think- 
ing they had stolen a march on him, and in- 
vaded his domain whether he would or no ; 
but when he saw that Miss Elcombe was 
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really distressed at the thought of haying in- 
traded on a busy day, and when Mrs. Gran- 
tham, unaffectedly disgusted at sight, sound, 
and smell, besought her neice to return at 
once, the native pride and hospitality of the 
dalesman came uppermost, and nothing 
would do .but that they should stop and put 
np the horse a bit, and go into the house to 
have a " cup o' tea wi* t* wife." And " nay 
what, they war welcome, they'd nae call to 
doubt that ; and they could see t* clipping, 
and owt else they'd a mind Clipping was a 
bonny sect, tho' t' sheep-washing was a bon- 
nier, and a vast o' quality liked to see sic mak 
gaily weel, he'd heard telL" 

Whereupon, after a few more assurances 
Margaret and her aunt came down out of the 
wheeled box in which they had jolted from 
Langthwaite, and the postboy, as the driver 
was generally called— old traaitions not being 
yet shouldered out by new circumstances — 
thought his chance that day a lucky one, and 
lent his hand with the rest— not forgetting the 
beer-jug at which his hand was not a little 
heavy. 

Then Margaret told Aggy and Elcy her er- 
rand, and how she hoped they would all 
come to her house-warmmg — ^faUier, mother, 
and golden-haired Elcy, who, however, mind- 
ful of her manners, she called Miss Dow- 
thwaite as was fitting. 

At the first Elcy of course sidled behind 
her mother's back and said, "Nay — she 
couldn't fue to gang— she hadn't face for 't— 
they wad a' laff at her," &c. ; but on Mar- 
garet pressing it very earnestly, the moUier 
promised that she would make her; and 
Grace called out that she would bring her.^ 

" For you know, Elcy lass, you are bound 
to obey Mark now that he's a priest ; and you 
know that he will bid you go," she said 
hiughing; Aggy replying stiffly, "Elcy '11 
gang for her mither's bidding; there'U be 
nae call for Mark's finger in t' pie." 

" I am very glad that you inculcate obedi- 
ence, Mrs. Dowthwaite,'' said Aunt Harriet 
with a sideway glance at her neice ; " there 
is no sign of the times so fatal as 1±Le indepen- 
dence of the young, and their disregard of the 
advice of their elders." 

" Ay, young folks is a vast headier than 
they war i' my day," said Aggy ; " I mind 
when nin on 'us daur say bo til a guse afore 
my mither. Ay, she war a tight 'un if iver 
there was one, war my mither I but she 
brought us oop deverly, an' I'se thankfii' noo, 
for a°8he banged an' brayed us till we kent 
neytherneet nor day, an' scarce could tell 
bluid frae 't banes. My woord I an' we hed 
sarstid her, I believe she'd a fairly brayed us 
to deeth 1" 

" And I hope that you follow such a good 
example and obey your mother. Miss Dow- 
thwaite,'* said Aunt Harriet ; " I hope that 
you remember the Fifth Commandment, and 
are obedient to those in authority over you." 

" 1 she's a humored lile parrock, I ken 
weeV' Aggy answered for the girl; "but 
there'll be a worse lot nor she I'll engage 1 I 
have nae &ut til her, forbye her being sic a 
daft lUe dope she willn't let loze her mammy's 
brat comer. She'd be for iver tigging after 



me, if she war let ; but as I kep on telling of 
her, she mun learn hersel to be a woman i' 
time ; else she'll be nobbut lost one o' thier 
days when she's left to fend hersel, an' gang 
her ain gait, as she'se tied to be i' reasin."' 

At that moment Ainslie came into the 
house, having returned fi^m^e mines earlier 
than usual on account of the clipping. He 
started when he saw Margaret, and his hand 
burned as he pressed hers, while she looked 
at him full of surprised pity at the change in 
his appearance since they had last met. ^e 
was visibly thinner, his eyes were hollow and 
blood-shot, his cheeks pale and sunken, and 
he had lost all that gallant manner of self- 
satisfaction which had hitherto been so 
marked a characteristic, and had sat so dan- 
gerously well upon him. There was nothing 
craven or unmsmly about him, but his whole 
air and manner was humbled, where formerly 
it had been so boastfbl and high-handed — 
humbled and inexpressibly sad. 

" Are you ill ?" asked Margaret very kindly 
as he took a chair near her. 

" Not too well," he answered ; " but never 
mind — say nothing about it ; I hate to have it 
noticed when I am out of sorts." 

" We consider Mr. Ainslie but poorly look- 
ing just noo," said Affgy, raising her voice; 
what may be yer thocht. Miss Elcombe ?" 

" Well, he does not look very first-rate," 
Margaret answered, gettmg rather red ; " but 
I dare say there is not much the matter with 
him. By the bye, Mrs. Dowthwaite, do you 
know that Mr. Forbes is a cousin of tnine ?" 
she added, to change the conversation. 

" Aye surely 1" said Aggy, " we heard tell 
on't when t' young men cam hame .frae t' 
rectory, for Mr. Ainslie thier war cock-a- 
hoop gaily fine I promise ye I I can^a say I 
see much likeness atween ye : ye fiavor Miss 
Lizzie Lorton, Mr. Forbes, mair nor Miss El- 
combe." 

" That is a compliment to me at all events," 
said Ainslie, trying to laugh, but embarrass- 
edly. 

" Nay what I divn't ken aboot that I Miss 
Lizzie's ower dark for my fancy. I mind 
nowt aboot your dark lasses — as blake as 
marygowds an' as black as corbies. Wi' men 
it's a' weel eneugh, but I recken iver so much 
mair of a fair face for a woman nor a black 
'un." 

" I think with you, Mrs. Dowthwaite," said 
Ainslie. " A woman to be perfect should be 
fair and mild." 

Aunt Harriet smoothed her hair compla- 
cently. " I quite agree with you," she said in 
her silkiest voice. 

" Elcy r' cried Grace, " couldn't we show 
Miss Elcombe Gimmer Bock ? When '11 tea 
be ready, Aggy!" 

" Ye can hev it 1' hauf an hour, Grace," said 

"That '11 be just fit for Gimmer Rock. It's 
about half an hour's walk tQ the top and back, 
and that gives a rest for them as haven't got 
used to crag-climbing. Will you come. Miss 
Elcombe ? It's the prettiest view of the dale, 
people say, and its just a little way, and quite 

fly." 

"Yes, do," urged Ainslie; "and you can 
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see the farm and the sheep-shearing so well 
from there I It will make such a pretty pic- 
ture, and I know that von sketch.'^ 

" My dear Margaret i let me bog of you not 
to do anything so hoydenishl" saia Aunt 
Harriet severely. " At your age to go scram- 
bling about the crags like a little girl 1— you 
wiL greatly distress me if you do." 
, " Well, aunt, I should be sorry to do that," 
saia Margaret gently ; " but half the delight of 
the lake-country is in going up the crags and 
mountains." ^ 

" Of course you will take your own way," 
Aunt Harriet answered. " You always do, as 
we know, so I may spare mvself the pain of 
remonstrating ; but I must do mj duty, Mar- 
garet — protest, whether you like it or not." 

"i wiU be very good going home, and not 
scramble up any crags by the way," laughed 
Margaret, getting up and moving towards the 
door. 

For the kifchen was desperately hot ; and 
the sheep and other things in the yard were 
not too fragrant ; and she liked Ainslie's con- 
versation; and she liked a little climbing; 
and a fine view best of all — for all which 
reasons she disobliged her aunt and set out to 
scale the crags with Grace — ^Ainslie accom- 
panying. Elcy was " ower thranged " with 
ale-bearing ; she could not come. 

Poor Grace was obliged to be content with 
merely a nod and a loving look to Mark as 
they passed the yard, where duty if not in- 
clination kept him. The certainty too of be- 
ing " roasted'* to the end of time, if he had 
been effeminate enough to have left the beasts 
for his love, would have been a sufficient 
holdfast, if tliere had been no duty in the 
case ; that old story of Edwy and Ethelgiva 
having still offshoots and echoes among men 
whose manliness is more vigorous than re- 
fined ; so Grace nodded, and he nodded, and 
Jack Musgrave caught the sign and laughed, 
and Mark did not escape quite scot-free. 

The climb to Gimmer Rock was not a very 
sharp one ; but the view was, as Grace had 
said, thoroughly beautiful, and Dale Head es- 
pecially looked picturesque in the warm full 
sunshine jfrom where they stood ; and more 
than ever picturesque to-day with the rustic 
work going on among its old grey walls, 
draped here and there with dark green ivy. 

Ainslie and Margaret sat down on a stone 
while Grace went higher up— not unwilling 
to detach herself so that Mark could see her 
blue skirt and scarlet boddice more distinctly. 

" You will come to my pic-nic and house- 
warming, Mr. Forbes, of course ?" said Mar- 
garet rather suddenly, after they had dis- 
^ cussed the vaiious points in the landscape, and 
' she had learnt the names of Uie most promi- 
nent features, 

" No 1 do not ask me," he said. 

8he looked al; him earnestly. 

" Not come ? I am so sorry I Why ? Is 
there any reason why you do not wish to 
come T" she asked. 

" I would rather not," he answered eva- 
Mvely. 

" You shall do as you like, of course," said 
Margaret ; " but I confess it will be a great 
disappointment to me. You and Mr. Wyn- 



ter are the only gentlemen belonging to me 
in any way, and you as a cousin" — smiling — 
"would be very useful But certainly if 
there is any reason against it, you must not." 

She looked down as she said this, know- 
ing to what she was alluding, for she remem- 
bered their last interview, and she was afraid 
he might think* her " spelling " for his confi- 
dence. 

Her words and the kindly tone and man- 
ner in which she spoke thrilled Ainslie with a 
strange confxision of i)leasure and pain — ^pleas- 
ure that she should think him worthy such dis- 
tinction, pain at the terrible truth, which, had 
she but known, would she have been sitting 
there on those crags beside him ? speaking to 
him like a sister 7 her honest eyes raised so 
frankly and so full of kindly confidence to his ? 

** If you wish it," he said in a voice more 
moved than the occasion seemed to warrant 
in any way. 

" Of course I wish it," she answered pleas- 
antly, " but not if you ought not " emphati- 
cally ; " not even if it is merely better that 
you should not. You know your own affairs 
the best, and you mtist do what is right, with- 
out thinking of me in any way. You know 
what I mean," she added with a deep blush. 
" I am so unable to beat about the bush wheu 
I have any thing on my mind, I must be 
straightforward 1" 

This was said quite impetuously ; more ap 
Lizzie might have spoken than in the manner 
usual with Margaret. 

"Straightforwardness is always the best 
when it can be used," said Ainslie. 

" Can ?" she said. " Is there ever a time 
when it can not ?" 

" Yes, Miss Elcombe." 

"No, Mr. Forbes." 

He shook his head with a sad smile. 

" That only shows how pure and innocent 
your own life has been," he said. " You have 
never had any thing to hide, so cannot under- 
stand tlie necessity of concealment." 

" i can understand the necessity of keep- 
ing secrets; but that need not prevent the 
most perfect straightforwardness," replied 
Margaret. 

" And diplomacy ?" 

" The very word is enough," she cried. " I 
have the most intense horror of all that kind 
of thing from first to last ; truth and honesty 
will carry the day at all times against any 
amount of diplomacy or management. I think 
that I have an intellectual incapacity for ap- 
preciating subtleties," she went on to say. " I 
dislike metaphysics for the same reason — ^I 
dislike every thing that is finely spun or in- 
tricately involved. I like great honest cart- 
ropes that I can see and feel and know the 
meaning of; I like poetry and music, and all 
outward forms of human life ; but metaphys- 
ics I subtleties I" she shrugged her shoulders, 
and made a backward action with her hand 
infinitely expressive. 

" And if you have others to think of as well 
as vourself ?" 

" Honesty is the best policy then I am sure," 
she said. " People who want to spare you 
present pain, and so sugar the pill and give it 
in little bits, always hurt you more in the end. 
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There is no kindness so great as the idinple 
troth, directly, gently, and firmly told. But 
how I am dogmatizing I and how I have gone 
away ftx>m the point! Will you come to 
the picnic at Sour Milk .Qhyll on Wednes- 
day?" 

He thought for a moment 

"Yes,'* he then said suddenly, "I will 
come I" 

" I am very glad P said Margaret warmly. 
Then she aaded with great embarrassment, 
" I hope you have not done wrong in promis- 
ing." 

'' One must face a painful position, sooner 
or later," returned Ainslie. 

She looked up at him, and her eyes asked 
what her lips did not. 
I " Yes," he said, answerine her look. " I am 
in a very painful position. Miss Elcombe, and 
scarcely know how to act for the best." 

" Act truthfully," said Margaret in a low 
Toice ; " that must be best." 

" I wish that you were older T Ainslie ex- 
claimed. " I wish that we were very near 
I relations, and then I could tell you every 
I thmg." 

Margaret crimsoned, and there was silence 
for a few moments. Then she said abruptly, 
"But you will promise one thing, will you 
not T you will not flirt any more ? If, as you 
said, any thing else is impossible, ^ou will 
not risk making her miserable for life, poor 
girl, just for a few hours* pleasure t I am 
very bold to say this, but it has pained me so 
much to see how ill and broken she looks ; and 
I do not like to think that you have been the 
cause of so much misery." 

" I am sorry she looks ill," said Ainslie in a 
grieved voice ; " but what can I dp ? All is 
passed and over ; we have come to an under- 
standing together, and she knows now the 
truth. But it will be very painful to see her 
again-^very, very painful.**' 

He looked pale and saddened as he spoke ; 
and he spoke from his heart. 
I " Poor Miss Lorton I" said Margaret com- 
I passionately. 

I ''No; fortunate Miss Lorton to be saved 
from such as I," said Ainslie. 

" Don't say such things, Mr. Forbes 1" Mar- 
garet answered. " What is there- about you 
to make it a girl's good fortune that she 
should be saved from you ?" 

" Is poverty nothing ?" 

" Poverty and love are better than riches 
without," said Margaret gravely. 

"Andallmyfeults?" 

" Well, yes, you might have fewer of those," 
she answered ; " but I dare say many other 
men have as bad or worse." 

" None I" he said bitterly ;. with no mock 
gloom, but speaking from the well of bitter- 
I ness.in his heart. 

She turned her kindly face towards him 
frankly. " I do not like you to speak in that 
tone," she said very earnestly. "Either it 
means allusion to some real faults which 
I ought to be repented of, or it is a mere pre- 
I tence that has no meaning in it but affecta- 
tion. In either case it is not fit for you." 

" And if it means allusion to real faults ?" 
said Ainslie, not looking at her. 



" God's grace can pardon," said Margaret 
in a low voice. 

" Good-bye I" cried Grace, scrambling down 
the crags. " It's getting Aggy's tea-time, I'm 
thinking." 

" So soon r' exclumed Ainslie. We have 
not been here five minutes !" 

" Why, Mr. Ainslie, you've been a full quar- 
ter of an hour I" cried Grace. 

" Have we ?" he answered, trying to speak 
indifferently, giving his hand to Margaret and 
taking her down the fell carefully. 

" My word, yer dim' on' t' fell has brisked 
ye oop finely, Mr. Ainslie !" said Aggy when 
they came into the kitchen. " I havn't seen 
ye look sae bonny this teens o' days ! T' fells 
IS fine for t' loongs," she added, turning to 
Mrs. Grantham. 

" So it seems," said that lady drily, watch- 
ing Margaret's brightened face. 

" You should have come up. Aunt Harriet,^* 
said Margaret with a spice of playful malice, 
to "pay her off" for her ill-nature— not in 
kind. 

"Thank you, my dear," answered Aunt 
Harriet with an icy smile. " My tastes do not 
lie in the same direction as yours." 

"Nay, nay, Miss Elcombe, your aunt an' 
me weTe past that mak o' ran, I reckon I 
Why, ye'll be gitting oop o' years, Mrs. Gran- 
tham, like me? There'll not be sae mony 
years differ atween us, I'se thinking?" 

" I don't know your age, Mrs. Dowthwaite," 
said Aunt Harriet, crisping her lips. 

" I'se sixty-foure last Gan'lemas : ye're nin 
sae fur ahint me I'd say ? I'll engage as ho ) 
ye'll niver see fifty again ?" , 

"I am not quite that age, Mrs. Dow* 
thwaite," with a forced laugh. 

" Nay ? yer lukes divn't fevor ye then," 
the dalesman's wifia. answered with unaffected 
unconsciousness. 

" Do you think I look so old ?" asked the 
lady amiably. 

*^Aye I ye look weel on till t' fifties," cried 
Aggy. " But mappem ye've had bad bouts 
at yer bairn times? Not that ye luke as if ye 
wes a mither somehows, but still ye may be 
for a' that Bad bairn times tew a woman 
rarely." 

"1 have had no children," Aunt Harriet 
said with great dignity. 

" Mappem ye didn't wed sae airly ? It's a 
gude job, Mrs. Grantham, when a woman 
weds at yer time o' life if she 'scapes childer. 
I'se hed my share— ten on 'em, an' niver a 
slip, an' niver ane homed deed, pr deef, or 
blin', or oot o' t' gait nae ways 1 It's few wives 
can say as much as I ; ten childer, an' a' alive 
at this varra instant minute: an' ne'er a 
blain nor a blemish on one on 'em I" 

" You ought to be very thankfrd to a gra- 
cious Providence then, Mrs. Dowthwaite," 
said Aimt Harriet, more ill-temperedly than 
religiously, for the conversation had annoyed 
her. 

"Yis, that I is— reet thankfu'," returned 
^SSY' " B^* y® ^^y M^^ Grantham, as hoc 
it's the porridge an' the fell air as did it Por- 
ridge are a terble fine thing for bairns, an' t' 
fell-side's gran'est place i' V warld for lad&-T 
SlDss Elcombe, ye 11 hae to coom to me for 
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counsel sum o' these fine days, as t' aunt hasn't 
had t* experience as Fve had. Will ye mhid 
on. an' coom V* 

"Very well, Mrs. Dowthwaite," replied 
Margaret good-humoredly, but with great em- 
barrassment 

Aunt Harriet gave her a look which, if 
looks were potent in proportion to their ex- 
pression, would have scorched her up to cin- 
\ders on the spot; and Ainslie went to the 
Vloor, seeing her embarrassment and pitying 
the shame of the refined gentlewoman under 
the natural, but neither coarse nor impure, 
handling of the woman of the people. 

Just then Jobby came slouching in. 

" Weel, wife, has te gien t' ladies thier teas 
yit ?" he asked. " T' clippers '11 be luking for 
thier meat sune mind te, and ma^be Miss El- 
combe here '11 not just relish sitting cheek by 
jowl wi' Black Jack Musgrave, or daft lile 
Willie nayther. They're queer customers o' 
clipping times." 

" I hope we are not in the way," said Mar- 
garet. " Let the men come in if they ought — 
I am sure I shall not mind it ; besides, we can 

So. Don't let us be in your way — pray 
on't." 

"Nay, nay I niver ye fash yersel* aboot 
that," said Jobby. " T clipping's not ower 
yit, an' till t' last hog's clipped there'll be nae 
meat for nin o' them. An' I wadna h&e ye 
in t'.road when they cums in. V yell's Strang 
o' clipping days, an' they divn't spare t' jug I 
can insure ye." 

" Do you mean to say those dreadfiil crea 
tures get tipsy?" cried Aunt Harriet with a 
little scream. 

' Gfentlemanlike sins she could condone, and 
" fastness " committed under the signature of 
two thousand a year was a mere cloud- 
wreath in a summer sky ; but the coarse offen- 
ces of" common men '' were crimes. 

"Ola lile lock Strang yell helps a man at 
a pinch," said Jobby apologetically. " I'se 
not ane for much drink ower oft ; but glide 
sakes I a man's nin the warse for a ghiss f 
gude company, if so be that it divn't mak him 
factious.'' 

" Margaret, we had better go at once," said 
Mrs. Grantham rising. " I have a horror of a 
tipsy toan— I would as soon fiice a wild ani- 
mal — and there are so many of them here, 
and they all look half tipsy already. Mar- 
garet, let us go now. I insist on it" 

" Nay, nay 1 ye've nae call to gang yet 
awhile, and afore ye've had your teas," said 
Aggy. " T' men '11 not hae dune t' clipping 
these twa hours or mair ; and they'll nin a 
them be fairly bet by drink till they've had 
their suppers." 

" How can you allow such things to go on, 
Mrs. Dowthwaite l" Aunt Harriet exclaimed. 

" They du nae hoort," Aggy answered 
quite composedly. "If they git stupid or 
fractious, we puts them oot o* t' hoose ; but 
we'se nae girt hurly at nae time, so ye've nae 
call to be fleyte. T' master wouldn't hae 
lettin' ye in if ye'd coom'd later." 
-•" But it is such an awful sin I" cried Mrs. 

" Yott^. 
Margaretit's a pity ; but men will be men ye 
disappoiit^rantham; and they will hev a drop 



o' drink when they can git it Pse thankfh' 
to say our men are nae ric ter'ble drinkers, 
and. they're aye easy>temi>ered when they'se 
droonk, which is summut to say. It isn't 
ivery wife as can say her master niver 
raised han' agin her droonk nor dry, as I can." 
" It is so shocking to me, I cannot speak of 
it," said Mrs. Grantham severely. 

" Hoot, mam', ye'll niver be fit for t' dales 
if ye canna bide to see a man top-heavy noos 
and thens," said Jobby, with a certain slight 
rollick in his voice and accent, perhaps due 
to the " jaws o' yell " in the yard yonder. 

"And these are your new friends, Mar- 
garet ?" said Aunt Harriet as they were re- 
turning. "It is for the companionship of 
these drunken illiterate boors that you have 
given up the society of well-educated, well- 
conducted gentlemen like Corrie Lester. I 
cannot say I envy your taste." 

" I am sorry that drinking is such a com- 
mon vice here," said Marearet ; " but I must 
confess that I like what f have seen of the 
people, in spite of that and their roughness. 
As for old Dowthwaite himself, I think that 
he is a grand old fellow. I think the 
whole family group most interesting alto- 
gether; &nd you know, dear aunty, 1 never 
did care for rank, and never shall, I am 
afraid.^' 

" I am afraid not, Margaret," said Mrs. Gran- 
tham coldly. " You are always inclined to 
this kind of thing, and even as a little girl I 
had the greatest trouble in keeping you from 
servants and low people : and now that you 
are unhappily your own mistress you are 
sinking deeper and deeper into your bad 
habits. Of course it is all very distressing to 
me. I have been used to ladies and gentle- 
men throughout my life, and this sudden 
change of society tries me pamftilly." 

" I am very sorry, Aunt Harriet," said Mar- 
garet, kindly ; " but I do not see how it can be 
helped. It seems to me an absolute duty to 
live on friendly terms with one's neighliors ; 
and so long as they are good and honest and 
truthful, I cannot say I think it isignifies much 
whether they are ladies and gentlemen or 
mere farmers. It is the human soul, not the 
mere station, that one loves and respects." 

" You know I do not go with all this folly," 
said Aimt Harriet icily. " God made different 
classes, and meant us to keep them." 

Margaret shook her head. " If that were 
so, then no one would be able to rise out of 
his original condition," she said gently. 
" But as all the causes which make classes are 
removable, I do not think they are absolutely 
appointed by divine law." 

«"What do yoii think then Tasked Aunt 
Harriet disagreeably. 

"Oil believe in the progress and future of 
the world, as you know," Margaret answered. 

" Wiiich you are helping on by lowering 
yourself to the society of such men as this 
drunken old farmer and that vulgar young 
Mr. Forbes?" 

" Mr. Dowthwaite is not an habitual drunk- 
ard, and niy cousin Ainslie Forbes is not vul- 
gar," said Margaret warmly. 

" O I very well ; I see I The next thing will 
be a paragraph in the county newspaper, and 
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this farce of consulship exchanged for the 
tragedy of«marriage I" said Annt Harriet. 

" Now, aunty, you are spiteful, so I won't 
say any more, Margaret answered, flushing 
crimson, and the tears coming into her eyes 
from vexation. 

" Yes — ^I am always spiteful when I tell you 
the trath," Aunt Harriet returned. " I never 
saw any one less able to bear rebuke than 
you, Margaret. Unless you are flattered and 
petted and told that you are quite right, you 
lose your temper and become sulky. lou 
certamly are a very undisciplined young 
woman, and I fear that I have been in fault 
for not having corrected you more thoroughly 
when you were under my care, and while I 
had the right of direction." 

*' Perhaps if, instead of so much correction 
and discipline, there had been a little more 
warmth and love, you would have had more 
influence now,*' said Margaret, stung by her 
aunt's reproaches, and irritated by her smooth 
voice and passionless accent while saying 
such hard things. It would have been better 
if they had been said more warmly, she 
thought; they would then have been human 
utterances, not, as now, the cold expressions 
of an automaton without heart and with only 
temper. 

That evening Aunt Harriet wrote to Gorrie 
Lester, giving him a small commission to 
execute for her as the ostensible motive of 
her letter. The pith of it lay in the postscript. 
"We go into' our own house next Wednes- 
day, and give a grand picnic and house- 
warming to the boors of the place. How I 
wish that you could be here as a help to me 
in this desert of manner and intelligence ! 
We have not a gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood, except the rector ; and he is an enthu- 
siast There is a rather well-looking but 
horribly vulgar young man here, who seems 
to have attracted Margaret strangely. They 
are cousins of a very remote degree ; but un- 
fortunatiriy this so-called relationship gives 
him privilegea If he should carry on the 
heiress! More unlikely thmgs have hap- 
pened l" 



CHAPTER XXIL 

DEAR MARaARET's PICKIC. 

It was a glorious day on Margaret's 
Wednesday ; for the July rains, usual in the 
lake-country, had not set in this year yet, and 
July when fine— which is seldom — ^is specially 
delightful in ite own way. The view was 
not very distinct certainly, for a soft grey 
mist lying over every thing massed the woods 
into Harding-like studies and sent the moun- 
tains into ghost-land, but the air was deli- 
cious, balmy, and full of the lake-wood odors 
—-and the soft grey mist was soothing, not 
oppressive. 

Last night Corrie Lester had suddenly made 
his appearance at the rectory ; to Aunt Har- 
riet's sweet surprise, and Margaret's uncon* 
cealed annoyance. But he had "come to 
look after his property " he said ; so that he 
had a reason for his arrival, plausible if not 



true; and as he was a well-bred maa« and 
knew how to behave in a drawing-room, he 
was not quite so antipathetic as he might 
have been. 

He talked fluently on most subjects, and 
he had the wisdom to conceal his cynicism 
from people whom it would have revolted as 
much as it would have revolted both Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynter; still, tliey did not like 
him. The spirit of a man can never be 
wholly concealed, however thickly veiled — 
and Corrie Lester's spirit was of the kind 
that comes out in a man's whole attitude of 
mind, beginnmg from the largest and ending 
with the smallest of his principles and 
thoughts. His calculating worldliness, his 
sneering contempt of all purely heroic vir- 
tues, his regard for money and success as tlie 
touchstones of merit, his belief in the material 
civilization of personal and domestic comfort 
as the only rational civilization of the world, 
and his belief in the Anglo-Saxon energy as 
represented by acts of parliament and rail- 
roads as the highest culmination of humanity 
— ^all was more or less manifest in his conver- 
sation ; and nothing could have been more 
opposed to the ideal of life of Balph and his 
mother. 

Nevertheless they were Wnd and hospita- 
ble to him ; partly for Margaret's sake ; also a 
little perhaps because one learns to be grate- 
ful for any new life in the remote country ; 
and Corrie niched himself into the group 
with the easy certainty of a man of the world 
accustomed to his fellows; wondering, all 
the time, how people who could have held 
their own in London drawing-rooms could 
bear to live in such a backwoods kind of 
place as this, and specially wondering how 
Margaret Elcombe, used as she was to better 
thinffs—had she not been used to him?— 
could find it possible to exist so far from the 
centre of civilization and tiie railway sys- 
tem. 

He was asked, of course, to the picnic, 
and he accepted the invitation " with pleas- 
ure ;" prepared to dazzle the weak minds of 
the natives with his metropolitan brilliancy ; 
though it scarcely seemed worth the trouble, 
when Aunt Harriet told him in an aside, that 
he would be rather surprised at the manners 
and appearance of some of the guests — ^"just 
common people, Mr. Lester ; vulgar people 
who speak the most dreadful dialect you can 
imagme ; while those who pretend to be la- 
dies and gentlemen among them are not so 
refined as the better class of London ser- 
vants. But they are all my niece's bosom 
friends; fraternity and equality being the 
latest craze." 

"Ah!" said Corrie Lester, "she should 
have had to do with such men as come into 
niy hands sometimes ; she would soon get rid 
of all her romantic notions then. Ihave, 
long ago." 

Aunt Harriet was quite enthusiastic about 
their London friend when he left ; but Mar- 

faret, who had never liked him, felt more 
eenly than ever the subtle antagonism of 
nature between them, which she could not 
express in so many words, and disliked him 
even more than she had done in London. 
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**He is a great &yorite of Annt Har- 
riet's," she said to Mrs. Wynter, " but he al- 
ways makes me uncharitable. I do not )ike 
him ; he is so cold and worldly— so selfish." 

'* He has the disadvantage of being a gen- 
tleman," said Aunt Harriet drily. " Marga- 
ret prefer? the * people ' so enthusiastically, 
that she cannot spare any sympathy for a 
gentleman." 

" I do not think that Mr. Wynter would 
say so," said Marearet, turning to poor pale 
Ralph with her kmdliest look. 

And Mrs. Wynter thought to herself again, 
as so often, " O that these two lives might be 
united by the law of the Church, as they are 
already by the law of fitness I" 

When to-morrow came Corrie was early 
at the rectory, for Margaret and Mrs. Grant- 
liam were to sleep at the Plosh for the first 
time to-night, so were still the Wynters* 
guests. Aiid wheh the party arrived at the 

glace of meeting at Sour Milk Ghyll— where, 
1 good time as they were, many of the peo- 
ple had arrived before them, couiitry folks 
liking to be " well forward with their wark," 
—even Margaret, who would so far rather 
that Corrie Lester had been three hundred 
miles away safe in his chambers or at his 
dub, yet even she could not refuse to allow 
^at he was useful, and what many people 
would call an acquisition. She did not con- 
idder him any acquisition for her own part, 
however useful he made himself; but then 
she did not suppose that her likes and dis- 
likes were to rule the minds of others, and 
that people were to love or hate according to 
her pattern. At all events Aunt Harriet took 
care to let her know prettv distinctly that 
ih^ did not rule hers. She found Corrie an 
immense solace. In between her silky smiles 
and his ojQT-handed easy energy they ex- 
dianged sentiments and expressions with 
masonic confidence. 

" Do you see those people ?" she said as 
the Wastdale party came into view; *' did 
you ever see any thing so ridiculous as that 
girl in blue and scarlet ? Did you ever be- 
hold such a little mass of mock Dresden in 
your lifer 

" She's a queer little body," said Corrie, 
looking at her through his eyeglass — the low- 
est number for short-sight, and not wanted 
even then — ^'* but she is pretty, I think— is 
she not?" 

^ Tes, in a dollish, mindless way. But she 
aggravates me ; she has such silly manners, 
and she is such a bit of make-up. Well, that 
is one of Margaret's new friends" — italicized. 
^ Then, do you see that shy-looking, awk- 
ward country girl walking with that sandy- 
haired lout? They are brother and sister ; 
common farmers, and ho is a clergyman I 
The last time I saw him he was in his shirt 
sleeves Just like a common man, doin^ some- 
thing with the sheep. Can you conceive any 
thing so dreadful ? That creature a preacher 
of the blessed Gospel, working like a com- 
mon man, and speaking broad Cumberland ! 
I should think the Bishop would take his 
gown away if he knew ; don't you T But 
now, look there I look there I I want you to 
pay particular attention to that tail young 
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man in a gray suit, with curly black hair and 
black moustache— do you see whd I mean ?" 

" Yes ; rather a good-looking ruffian," said 
Corrie insolently. 

" Too coarse and pr&mnu for my idea of 
beauty," was Aunt Harriet's more delicately- 
toned deprecation. "^ He is Mr. Ainsue 
Forbes, the superintendent of the lead-mine 
on Haverbrack, or some such outlandish 
place— and a tremendous ally of Margaret's. 
Do you not understand ? He is the man to 
whom I alluded in my letter, and I should 
not wonder if his chance was good." 

" O, indeed !" said Corrie, settling his lean 
throat inside the stiff all-rounder which 
looked as if it was scarifying him ; ^ and that 
is the fallow, is it ? He would make a res- 
pectable blacksmith, or navvy ; I know an 
engine-driver on the North- Western very 
Uke him; rather better-looking, perhaps — 
but to call him a gentleman !" Should- 
ers and eyebrows and lifted upper lip gave 
the point and completed the sentence. ** I 
am not afraid of him as a rival," he added 
conceitedly. **Mind against matter — ^and 
two to one on mind any day 1 But who is 
that* horsy-looking individual in the green 
cutaway with brass buttons and the bird's- 
eye scarf?" 

" O, he is a Mr. Hogarth," said Aunt Har- 
riet mildly ; " an eccentric person, but very 
g)od-hearted, and immensely rich I am told, 
e is the father of little Miss Dresden chhia 
there." 

^ He mav be rich, but he is decidedly 
queer," said Mr. Corrie Lester. " By Jovef 
we have something of a different kind here,'* 
he exclaimed suddenly. ** What a magnifi- 
cent-looking girl I who is she ? Why, she is 
superb I I eoy, she looks like a queen among 
them all I Wnat eyes ! what a profile I what 
a figure !— who is she. Aunt Harriet ?" 

"That!— that is an ill-tempered little 
monkey that ought to be sent to school and 

Sut on bread-and -water for a week," said 
[rs. Grantham stiflly. " Do you call her 
pretty ? She may be well enough for feature, 
and she has not a bad complexion — ^those 
dead creams light up well— but I think I nev- 
er saw a worse countenance or a more una- 
miable expression. She looks like a tigress I 
If I had her under me I would soon discipline 
her into a better frame of mmd," she added 
emphatically — that is, with an acx^at even 
more than usually fiat and monotonous. 

Aunt Harriet had been a governess in her 
day ; and her pupils had cause to remember 
through life what intensity of tyranny and 
temper could exist with a smooth skin, pale 
gray eyes, a deliberate manner of speech, and 
a stereotvped smile, and what amount of dis- 
cipline lay under the presentation of the 
loveliest womanly sweetness and the most re- 
fined womanly delicacy. 

" Well, now you mention it, there is some- 
thing feline and ferocious about her," said 
Corne. '^ But a superb young woman, if a 
trifle too intense, eh ? I will go and ask Miss 
Elcombe to introduce me to her : by the bye, 
our Margaret does not look very well to- 
day," he added; "Miss Dresden and the 
tigress take the color out of her, don't they I" 
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"I thought her looking particalarly well 
to-day," returned Aunt Harriet, provoked but 
still most smoothly silken. " Her dress be- 
comes her more than usual." 

" Ah 1 she is a good creature, but she is no 
beauty," said Corrie Lester. " Now I am 
going to make myself agreeable, Mrs. Grant- 
ham. We must do our best, you know, to 
amuse the poor wretches now that they are 
here. It is a mistake that they are here at 
all — ^I grant you that ; but as we are in for 
it, we must do the best we can. See you 
again soon I" he said, nodding as he went off 
to the centre group, composed of Margaret, 
Lizzie, and Mrs. Lorton,* three of the " imps," 
and Ralph Wvnter. 

Ainslie Forbes was nearer to the waterfall, 
helping to unpack a hamper, at the Imminent 
risk of breaking every thing that could be 
broken, from wine-bottles to pie-crust. 

" You quite startled me when you came 
upon the ground," said Corrie to Lizzie, after 
the introduction had been effected. " You are 
so wonderfully like Lady Winifred Arthur, 
that at the first I thought it must be she." 

" Indeed T* said Lizzie, with her eyes to- 
wards the waterfall. 

" Don't you know who Lady Winifred 
Arthur is ?" Corrie asked. 

" Not the least in the world," said Lizzie 
indifferently. 

" No ? why, where have you lived all your 
life ? Not know who Lady Winifred Arthur 
is ? why she is the most wonderfully beauti- 
ful woman of the day I quite notorious 
through all Europe ! They say that the Em- 
peror was dreadfully smitten with her last 
year, and that the Empress was horribly 
jealous. Certainly she left; Paris quite sud- 
* denly ; for I was there at the time, and it 
was very much talked about." 

" I think it is rather silly of you to say that 
I am so like her then," said Lizzie abruptly. 
" I cannot be so like her if she is such a beau- 
tiful woman as all that." 

** Indeed you are," repeated Corrie gravely 
— ^** you are quite like enough to be her twin 
sister." 

** That is impossible," said Lizzie, in her 
most disdainful manner ; and then, turning 
her back, she walked across the green enclos- 
ure, straight to the place where Ainslie and 
the Wastdale party were jeopardizing the 
chicken pies and gooseberry tarts, the last of 
the season. 

" Gracious, Miss Lizzie I when did you 
come in?" cried Grace, shaking back her 
curls. I never saw you : why, you came 
like a ghost, so quiet 1" 

"I have been here about five minutes," 
said Lizzie in her deep voice. At which 
Ainslie turned sharply, as if ho had not 
known that she was there, and lifted his hat, 
not offering his hand; the time and place 
and circumstance of their last meeting pass- 
ing before his mind with photographic clear- 
ness. But she going up to him, held out hers, 
and pressed his convulsively. Her whole 
anxiety was to prove to him that his renun- 
ciation was unnecessaiT, for that poverty had 
not frightened nor had crime itself repelled 
her. 



" Why havB you not been to see me, Ains- 
lie ?" she asked. 

And tlie familiarity of her address, which 
would once have thrilled every nerve, now 
grated on his ears like the harsh voice of- a 
creditor. 

" I could not. Miss Lorton," he answered. 

" Miss Lorton I to me, Ainslie ?" 

" Do you want Grace Hogarth to hear ?" 
he said hastily ; then seeing the rapid flush 
of distress upon her face, he added in a more 
kindly voice, " Do not talk to me now, as if 
we had any thing particular to say to each 
other. You know it will not do to be no- 
ticed." 

"If I am not ashamed of being noticed, 
why should you be ?" asked Lizzie. 

" Ashamed ! how should I be ashamed to 
have it known that l^fiss Lorton honors rae 
with her friendship ?" said Ainslie ; but not 
heartily. " It is for your own sake, not for 
mine, that I do not wish to attract attention." 

" You need not mind about me, Ainslie. 
If all Langthwaite— if the whole world knew 
that I lovedvou, I would not mind for their 
knowing. Even if they knew all that had 
happened, and connected me with it, I 
would not care. I would care for nothing 
but the loss of vour love, Ainslie !" 

" And I would rather you believed me the^ 
most arrant scoundrel in the world than that 
you should still go on loving me !" said Ains- 
lie vehemently; so vehemently that Grace 
looked up at the unusual accent, though she 
was too lar off to catch the words accompa- 
nying. " Lizzie," he continued, walking 
with her apart to where a curve in the path, 
overshadowed by a beech tree and an oak, 
hid them from the rest of the party, and the 
noise of the Force drowned their voices to 
any ears but their own, and almost to their 
own — " I have never deceived you — ^I have 
never tried to make you love me." 

" Why do you say that ?" she interrupted 
him, laying her hand on his arm. 

" To justify mjrself. I have already told 
you that I cannot marry, dear Lizzie — and 
now I ask you to control your love for me, 
which else will destroy yotir life. For I do 
know that you love-me, my poor girl ; would 
to God you did not 1" 

" Love you I" she said with infinite pathos, 
" I do not think that any woman ever loved 
as I love you, Ainslie !" 

" But you must be calm and reasonable, 
dear, and ^ve up wishing for what cannot 
be," he said kindly — ^yet only kindly, not 
lovingly. 

** Why cannot it be ?" she cried. " If you 
love me as you say, and I am not afraid of 
poverty — ^why cannot it be ?" 

** It cannot," he answered in a constrained 
manner. " If we loved each other till our 
hearts broke, we could not be married — ^no, 
not what change soever might take place in 
my circumstances. We cannot be married ; 
that one fact is unalterable." 

, " And you give me up so entirely, Ainslie ?" 

" I must. Besides, I have never held you ; 
I have expressly said we could not be en 
gaged." 

He said this steadily, without nmching, 
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though he felt her hand grasping hts arm 
with a nervous and convulsiye pressure, the 
strain of which increased as he spoke. 

** Qiye me up I" she repeated ; *' and after 
what has happened I— after what I know that 
you have done »" 

"Why do you so perpetually allude to 
that?" he cried aknost fiercely. "Do you 
think it a subject a man would like to have 
so constantly brought before him ?" 

" I allude to it because it is a great bond 
between us, Ainslie— because I felt then as 
if we were married." 

" That a marriage !" he repeated bitterly. 
" People do not generally feel that a crime is 
marriage." 

" It was not a crime !" she said ; " you 
could not have helped it— you did no crime 1" 

He shook his head. " My conscience tells 
me a different story, Lizzie. It was a crime ; 
and that alone would have unfitted me for 
you." 

" Not if I make myself one with it, for your 
sake," she answered eagerly. "I would 
share both tlie crime and the risk, Ainslie, if 
that would make you love me better." 

" It is too much !" Ainslie said, turning 
away ; " you oppress and humiliate me." 

" 1 only want to comfort you," was Lizzie's 
plaintive reply. 

"This cannot go on, Lizzie," then said 
Ainslie, very kindly, and as sorrowfully as 
kindly. 

" Ainslie ! I cannot think that you mean to 
break with me I" she interrupted. "Break 
with me, after all that you have said and 
done — after all that I know ? I cannot un- 
derstand It, Ainslie I I do not see why you 
should fling me off like this 1" 

" I do not fling you off," he said. " It is 
not I — it is Fate that separates us. Do you 
think it costs me nothing to say this ? Am I 
so heartless that I can renounce without a 
pang what has been so dear to me ?" 

And indeed at this moment he was suffer- 
ing acutely, for all that in cooler hours he 
wished to free himself from what had become 
a tyrannical claim rather than a pleasant tie. 
But the moment of relief is often painful ; for 
all that it is still relief. 

" Have I been dear to you, Ainslie ?" asked 
Lizzie tenderly, her heart eagerly catching at 
the little word of love. 

" Can you ask me, Lizzie ?" 

She laid her hands on his shoulders ; " And 
am I not dear still ?" she asked caressingly. 

The affectionate gesture so full of associa- 
tion and remembrance, the lovely face up- 
turned to his, the girlish figure slight and 
graceful, the dark eyes soft and gentle, the 
wealth of love outpoured and asking only to 
be accepted, brought back for a moment the 
old glow into Ainslie's heart and the old tu- 
mult into his brain. But he drew her hands 
gently if firmly away, while he said, " Not 
again, dearest Lizzie. These things are too 
dangerous for us both. We must give up 
looking back or longing for what cannot be, 
and we must accept our fate bravely and un- 
complainingly. We will be friends ; but we 
cannot be more ; and you must not tempt ma" 

" And if 1 did ?" she whispered softly. 



He shook his head, with a sad smile as soft 
and tender as her own. 

" That would be wrong, Lizzie." 

" I don't think that would make much 
difference to me," she said. " If I could make 
you love me as you did a week ago, I would 
not much mind whether I did wrong or not T' 

" And if I yielded— if I was weaS enough 
for that — we should merely have to go 
through all this same unhappincas again," 
said Ainslie. 

" We should have had the joy," she an- 
swered. 

" O Lizzie ! it takes a strong heart to resist 
you I" said Aioslie. " But I must ! — right or 
wrong ; joy or sorrow I Fate is too strong 
for us ; and you must forget the past." 

" No," she said in a deep harsh voice, " it 
is not that Fate is too strong, but that your 
love is too weak. Forget the past ! People 
who really love do not forget I I leave the 
forgetting like the breaking to you I I am 
to much in earnest for such a man as you, 
Ainslie I I have always been too much la 
earnest I" she added passionately. 

" Have you ?" he said with a singular smile 
which she could not read. " Yet I do not 
think that I am frivolous." 

" No, but you cannot love as I can I" she 
cried. 

"No?" he answered: "I think I could, 
Lizzie." 

" Ainslie !" she ssdd pleadingly. 

" Hush 1" he then exclaimed ; " some one is 
coming." 

And as he spoke Corrie Lester rounding the 
curve, came upon them with his light and sud- 
den step, like a man who has watched, and 
not in vain. 

Lizzie, unable to control herself at any- 
time, and especially unable at this moment, 
turned away and went a short distance up the 
ghyll, with the old temptation to fling her- 
self into the rushing waters and have done * 
with the sick agony of her life at once and 
for ever, strong in her heart. Not that her 
eyes were even yet opened. She still be- 
lieved herself beloved, even if given up ; but 
she could not mistake Ainslie's tone and man- 
ner ; and hope had died within her, if love 
had not. 

They were separated. Not even that deadly 
secret which she had thought would have 
been a bond for ever between them — ^not even 
that could bind them. They were separated, 
and she was alone again, and even more 
lonely than before. She could never go back 
to the vague trouble of her former life. She 
knew now what she did not know tlien ; and 
she found, as we all do, that the joy once pos- 
sessed and now lost, leaves tlie soul more sick 
and sad than it was when only ignorantly 
yearning. 

While she stood lookmg at the tossing spray, 
not weeping, scarcely quite realizing the 
whole truth, feeling more as if some one had 
I died than any thing else, Corrie Lester strolled 
up to her, by no means disposed to accept his 
first rebuke as final, and promising himself a 
few hours' amusement with the "lovely ti- 
gress," nothm^ doubting that he should be 
able to slip a silken cord round her haughty 
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neck, that would make .her dance to his 
measure for as long and in what manner he 
chose. He was an ade^t in the art of flirting ; 
it was one of his principal amusements ; ioi 
it cost no money, while it filled up hours and 
fed his vanity, ne?er satiated. 

" Studying for a part ?" he said, as he came 
close to her, and speaking in that insolently 
careless tone, half familiar, half patronizing, 
of a young man about town descending to his 
company. " Do you havcxprivate theatricals 
or charades here, by the bye ? I suppose not. 
I should think your rector far too good to 
countenance such profanities. If ever you 
should, let me be your part-setter and cos- 
tumier, Miss Lorton ; I should know how to 
do you justice, an^ I ikncy no one else in the 
place woujd." 

" Nothing in the world should ever make ^ne 
act in a charade or private theatricals," said 
Lizzie, flaming up in her most combative man- 
ner. ^* I cannot understand how any one with 
a grain of common sense should commit such 
a folly." 

" ifo ? Yet I assure you very clever people 
act in charades. Miss Lorton. You see you 
get hold of prejudices, living in such an out- 
of-the-way place as this ; you do not go with 
the times. No country people ever do. You 
must take care and not give way to your pre- 
judices ; they are small." 

" You are complimentary," said Lizzie un- 
pleasantly. 

" And you are hard to please," said Corrie 
Lester pleasantly. " I offended you a little 
while ago by paying you a compliment ; and 
now you are vexed because I tell you the 
truth. What can I do to please youf" 

"Nothing," Lizzie answered haughtily; "you 
need not notice me at all. I hate to be noticed ; 
and no one ever pays me any attention. And 
I like it much better than being followed 
about and made a fuss with— either compli- 
mented or the contrary." 

" O, come, that won^t do I" laughed Corrie. 
" A beautiful ^1 must be followed about and 
made a fuss with, whether she likes it or not. 
It is part of the duties of her position to sub- 
mit to it— one reason why she was born into 
the world at all. Besides, I do not think you 
are quite speaking the truth. Excuse me for 
saying so. Though the people here are 
boors enough, so £u: as I can see, yet you 
must surely understand that you are some- 
thing different from tliemselvea— something 
to be admired and adored, and therefore made 
a fuss with ; don't you see ?" 
" Do you think 1 am different from the peo- 

Ele here?" asked Lizzie, turning her great 
rown orange-bordered eyes suddenly upon 
him. 

"The question scarcely needs answering, 
my dear Miss Lorton I The only gentlewo- 
man here except yourself is Miss Elcombe ; 
and though I am very fond of dear Margaret 
— she is such a good creature I— yet you are 
beautiful, and she is decidedly plain. Those 
odd little people in hats ana country shoes 
are not to be mentioned in the same breath, 
of course." 

" But Miss Elcombe is good and I am not," 
said Lizzie. 



" Dear Margaret ! yes, she is very good, 1 
own— a little too old maidish perhaps, and 
absurdlv romantic. Between ourselves, you 
know, I think her present way of going on a 
trifle crazed. Don't betray me?— we are 
very good friends, and I love her dearly; but 
I cannot for all that indorse her absurdities. 
But perhaps I am making a mistake. Do 
you like this kind of thing, eh ? Do you like 
being hail-fellow with farmers' wives and aL 
the rest of it ? To judge by looks, I should 
say you did not. Am I right ?" 

" Yes," said Lizzie ; " I hate common peo- 
ple." 

" So I should have ^aid : blood always comes 
out. I could have sworn beforehand that you 
did not give in to these crazes ; you have too 
much common sense." 

"I don't know about tliat," Lizzie an 
swered, with a remembrance of Ralph's dif- 
ferent teaching. They tell me it is because I 
am proud and hard-hearted." 
' " O, bosh 1" said Mr. Corrie Lester. " Who 
talks such rubbish to you, ch ? The next tim e 
any one says so to you, tell him to go to Bath. 
Proud and hard-hearted I Stuff 1 Do they 
want a lady-like beautiful girl like you to be 
hand in glove with such boors ? 1 suppose 
they would like to marry you to that sandy 
haired parson, or to the handsome blacksmith 
there 1" 

" Who is the handsome blacksmith ?" asked 
Lizzie, flushing angrily. 

"That miner man; he looks for all the 
world like a navvy or a blacksmith in his Sun- 
day clothes. Don't you thmk so? Come 
now ! youtjan't pretend to think that fellow a 
gentleman I" said Mr. Corrie Lester with em 
phasis. 

" He is better than a gentleman," answered 
Lizzie ; " he is brave and he is heroic." 

" O yes ! I have heard all about that this 
mommg. But seriously, my dear Miss Lor- 
ton, because a hulking fellow six feet high and 
strong in proportion, and who can swim like 
a water dog, goes into a perfectly still lake — 
for I elicited that small fact ; the lake was as 
smooth as glass — and drags out a poor fainting 
little creature like your clergyman, he is 
not either heroic or a gentleulan. I hate 
mock sentiment myself; and I must say I 
like to see things as they are, stripped of all 
tinsel." 

" You are not seeing this as it was " said 
Lizzie with an impetuous accent. " It was a 
brave and noble thing to do ; and if you had 
been there you would have said so." 

Mr. Come Lester shrugged his shoulders, 
and broke off a small oak-twig. 

" Opinions differ, my dear Miss Lorton. We 
men who have seen much of the world are 
sterner judges than you sweet innocent little 
creatures who know only your own small 
home circle. But we will not q[uarrel about 
the handsome blacksmith. He is nothing to 
me, and nothing I should say to you, and time 
is precious, and opportunities need not be 
wasted. There's a lesson in philosophy for 
you not to be despised ! Let me put this oak 
spray into your hair ; you have no idea how 
it will become you." 
" No," said Lizzie, shrinking from his famil- 
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iar touch. *• If you touch my fUce, Mr. Les- 
ter, I will box your ears." 

•* Will you r* he said laughing ; " you know 
the forfeit r 

" You would not dare I" cried Lizzie an- 
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3y Jove, wouldn't I though ! I tell you 
Lady Winifred Arthur tried that game on 
me, and didn't I pay her off before the whole 
room 1 Her cheeks were red to the end of 
the evenmg, I can tell you. Not darel" 
snapping his fingers and laughing lightly ; 
** there is not much in that line that I daren't 
do, if put to it I Do you dare me ?" 

" No," said Lizzie, both frightened and 
angry. " I only want you to let me pass 
you." 

He saw she was in earnest ; and as he had 
no wish to bum- his ships behind him he drew 
himself up into his most ceremonious attitude, 
made a courtly bow, and said coldly, " Cer- 
tainly, if you wish it." 

And Lizzie escaped past him, tremulously. 

But the man's flattery and impertinence 
had done her good. They had shaken her 
out of the deadly despair into which she had 
fallen, and turned her thoughts for a moment 
into another channel. And even moments 
of relief gained from hours of misery are 
merciful halting-places for the grieving soul. 

With flushed cheeks and eyes of an almost 
wild and savage brilliancy, she :went down 
the craggy path that led to the green 
** dining-room," where, a little apart from the 
rest, stood Ainslie and Margaret: she with 
her good plain face raised frankly to his as 
they spoke earnestly together ; and he stand- 
ing, as he sometimes did, with one arm bent 
behind his back. 

As Lizzie came nearer to them they sepa- 
rated, Ainslie going to where Grace and Elcy 
were unearthing a quarter of lamb from a 
forest of salad, while Margaret came to meet 
Lizzie. A quite natural proceeding ; for 
their little talk was really ended, but which 
was enough to set the girl's brain on fire with 
suspicion, jealous as she was by nature, and 
in a state that prepared her for every violent 
passion. 

" I am sorry I interrupted you," she said 
disagreeably. " I am always in yours and 
Mr. Forbes's way." 

" Not at all, dear Miss Lorton !" Margaret 
answered ; " you interrupted nothing. Mr. 
Forbes and I had finished our conversation, 
which was not veiy important at the best." 

** It looked so," said Lizzie with emphasis. 
" I should have said from your faces very im- 
portant." 

Margaret laughed a little uneasily and 
colored up. " Then you were wrong," she 
said in a constrained voice. 

Lizzie's manner made her uncomfortable ; 
and Aunt Harriet had teazed her about Ains- 
lie twice already this morning ; and though 
strong-hearted and straightforward, she liked 
no better than another to be sneered at and 
plagued because of her friendliness of manner 
towards a man, for whom she certainly felt a 
strong sympathy, but with whom she was no 
more in love than she was with Ralph Wyn- 
ter : and " not so much " she would have 



said, had she been questioned and forced to 
reply. 

"O!" said Lizzie, fiammg up, "we all 
know what wonderfully good friends you and 
Mr. Forbes have become all at once !" 

" There is no harm in that, is there ?" said 
Margaret with an embarrassment unusual to 
her. 

" Of course not," sneered Lizzie ; " only 
you need not deny it when taxed with it." 

" I never deny the truth. Miss Lorton, under 
any circumstances," Margaret answered, lay- 
ing her hand lightly on the girl's arm ; and 
then moved away, more pained than she could 
herself account for. 

But now it was time to arrange her guests 
at the various points where a table-clotn held 
down by stones along the edge, and covered 
with sundry dishes of lamb and salad and 
chickens and pies and bottles, represented a 
table ; in which Ainslie helped her with per- 
haps the best results — for Ralph was the 
clergyman, and so the people had rather 
more respect for Wm than was conducive to 
the easy-going of a picnic ; and Mark was 
occupied only with Grace; while Corrie 
Lester, who would have done the whole 
thing — and done it well too, if dear Margaret 
had confided it to him— did not choose to 
enter the lists with Ainslie, and did choose to 
see what he could make of Lizzie. Where- 
fore he took possession of that beautiful bit of 
fire and fury as he called her, and, sorely 
against her will, devoted himself to her ex- 
clusively. 

Yet what could she do T Ainslie avoided 
her, and she avoided Ralph ; so what was 
left her but active graces to the people — 
wliich she would not offer—or passive sub- 
mission to Mr. Corrie Lester's humor of con- 
quest ? Besides he a little flattered her pride 
and ministered to her love of supremacy; 
and she thought that Ainslie would perhaps 
regret her very much when he saw how 
others honored her. 

Wherefore she suffered him to lead her in 
a kind of mock-royal manner to the best seat 
in the place — ^a mossy old tree-stump which 
looked as if it had been made expressly for a 
picnic throne— while he laid himself at her 
feet ; the Langthwaite people opening their 
eyes at his demonstrations, and saying, " My 
word ! luke to Miss Lizzie Lorton thier 1 — 
nay, but what it's just shameful, t' way they'se 
carrying on togitiier ; I niver seed mc a thing 
in a' my bom days. What iver can Miss 
Lizzie be a-thinking o£^ to letten on him lig 
at her feet like a coUey— it's ondecent, that 
is't— it's downright ondecent I" 

Opposite to Lizzie and Mr. Lester, and sit- 
ting next to Margaret Elcombe, was Ainslie 
Forbes ; Ralph was sitting with his back to 
her attending to Mrs. Lorton and her " imps ;" 
Imke HogarUi was making country-mannered 
love affecting to be fine, to sleek, smooth, 
silky Mi's. Grantham ; and the rest of tho 
people were dispersed as they would. 

" What a lucky thing it is for me that you 
are here I" said Mr. Corrie Lester in a voice 
not too subdued. " If you had not been here, 
what would have become of me V" I should 
have been another Alexander Selkirk, with 
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no one to speak to— a stranded and deserted 
islander I" 

" You would have had Miss Elcombe," said 
Lizzie, with a disdainful look at her hostess. 
" * Dear Margaret/ as you call her 1" 

" Dear Margaret I I don't know about 
that : dear Margaret seems to have found her 
own amusement, to judge by appearances. 
She and the handsome blacksmith are getting 
on at a tremendous pace. I should say that 
was an undoubted case — wouldn't you ?'* 

" No I" said Lizzie with passionate empha- 
sis. "Ainslie Forbes and Miss Elcombe! 
No, never. At least," she added with a pain- 
ful sneer, " 7is is not in love with her." 
, "Do you think she is with him?" asked 
Corrie. 

" I don't know, I'm sure !" replied Lizzie 
disdainfully. "Miss Elcombe does not in- 
terest m« enough to make her love-affau-s of 
any consequence to me. I only know that 
Mr. Forbes is not in love with her. 

" Ah ! awkward for dear Margaret, that I" 
he answered, with his mouth full of lamb. 
" Do you know I was rather sweet in that 
quarter myself once?" he" continued confi- 
dentially. " She is such a good creature I but 
if she prefers the handsome blacksmith!" — 
he shrugged his shoulders, a trick he had 
learnt abroad when he went out as part of 
an engineering corps to set a railroad in Spain. 
" I make it a rule never to enter the lists 
with any man, and have rivalries and cut- 
tings-out and manoBuvrings and all that rub- 
bish. If a girl does not think me worth car- 
ing for exclusively, I am not going to fight 
for her. I hate all that kind of thing— it is 
such a bore ! such a waste of time and energy I 
Don't you think so ?" 

^ That depends on the person," said Lizzie, 
thinking that perhaps Margaret Elcombe 
might not be worth fighting for, but others ? 
Ainslie Forbes, for instance ? 

" Now you, I should say, would be above 
all this silly little coquetry," said Corrie. 
" If I am any judge of character, I should say 
that you would love with intensity, devotion, 
single-heartedness, enthusiasm, and all that 
kmd of thing. Am I right ?" 

" Yes," said Lizzie in a low voice, with a 
quiver across her whole face. 

As she spoke she looked at Ainslie ; and as 
she looked she saw him in the act of taking 
Margaret's shawl from her shoulders — the 
heat incommoding her. And seen from where 
she sat the action had the appearance of a 
famiUar caress: Margaret looking up into 
his face with the frank and kindly look hab- 
itual to her, and he smiling down on her — 
almost tenderly. 

Then Lizzie, in the mad anguish of her 
jealous pain, began a wild flirtation with 
Corrie Lester — ^so wild, so unconcealed, that 
no one of the company could fail to notice it. 
She knew what she was doing when she bent 
her face close to his, that he might the bet- 
ter whisper into her ear ; she knew liow her 
scandalized neighbors would blazon it abroad 
that she had carried herself with unmaidenly 
freedom when she allowed him to drink 
from her glass, to share her bread, her salt, 
her fruit, and even her plate, while sometimes 



laughmg loudly at some piece of compromis- 
ing impertinence, and sometimes speaking 
softly, with looks more compromishig still ; 
she knew that he was playing with her good 
name, with her pride, with Ilalph's respect, 
and the esteem of the whole neighborhood ; 
but she recked nothing of all this— if only sho 
could arouse jealousy or regret in Ainslie — 
if only she could bring him back to her : she 
would have played with her very life— with 
her very soul for that I 

All could see the folly she was committing, 
and no one wondered at it more than Ainslie 
himself, but no one knew with what longing 
anguish she every now and then looked at 
him — with what a fierceness of despair she 
gambled with herself— in the hope of winning 
back the promise she had lost. Poor Lizzie I 
her desperation was as futile as her love had 
been ! Whatever Auislie felt he gave no out- 
ward sign ; and tlie wretched victim gashed 
and wounded herself in vain — the god would 
not come, for all her tears and blood I 

So the dinner passed, Lizzie scarcely knew 
how, and never could remember distinctly ; 
but as soon as it was over, her self-restraint 
gave way ; her fierce deception palled upon 
her ; and with a few savage words she ended 
tlie farce, and left Corrie in much the same 
state in which a man would be who had 
been playing with a fluttering ribbon that 
suddenly turned into a hissing snake in his 
hand. That sho was mad when she flamed 
out those few passionate words of scorn he 
firmly believed ; and he was not far from the 
truth. Then, rushing away, she wandered 
up the ghyll, where she found a quiet place 
among the rocks whence she could neither 
see nor be seen, and where, fiinging herself 
down on the stones, she lay like the very 
spirit of desolation — ^her wild convulsive sobs 
lost in tlie roar, of the rushing water. 

Here at last Ralph, who had been looking 
for her every where, found her wailing in 
her lonely pain. He had not seen her mad- 
ness during dinner. His back was to her, 
and he was at some little distance, and no 
one as yet had found time to tell him. 

" My poor sister I" he said, sitting down by 
her ; " what is the matter with you ? what 
has troubled you so dreadfully ?" 

" O, I am so glad that you have come !" 
cried Lizzie. " My only friend ! the only 
friend I have in the world !" 

" Not that, dear, but perhaps your best," 
said Ralph, his lips quivering. " But tell me 
what I can do for you ; I cannot bear to see 
this despair— tell me how I can help you ?" 

" There is nothing to be done — ^no help- 
none !" sobbed Lizzie. " It is all over, really 
over between us, Ainslie and I are no 
longer engaged." 

"Poor child !'* murmured Ralph. He did 
not think of himself, or that perhaps there 
was now a chance for him ; his whole 
thoughts and pity went with her. 

" This is the second time now that he has 
said he cannot marry me, and I cannot force 
myself on him. But he loves me — 1 am sure 
of it !" vehemently. " He may nave some 
good reason for breakmg off with me, but I 
am sure that he loves me. You do not know 
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all that has been between ns—no one does, 
and no one ever shall ; bat he could not have 
said and done what he has if he did not love 
me." 

" He must love you, dear," said Ralph ten- 
derly ; " how could he help it when you love 
himr 

" And I am pretty, am I not ?" said Lizzie 
quite naturally. ** I am a girl to be loved ? 
he would not leave me for any one else — and 
especially for an ugly girl — even if richer 
than I r 

" I should think not," Ralph replied grave- 
ly, understanding her allusion. " I thin k you 
may be very sure on that head. No one who 
has once loved you could ever love another, I 
should say." 

** Thank you," said Lizzie fervently, putting- 
her hand in his. 

** I was going to take an opportunity of 
speaking to him this evening about his pros- 
pects, and what I could do for him," Ralph 
said. **I have influential friends, and I 
might be of use. Shall I do so ?" 

She shook her head. 

" No," she said. " He has broken off with 
me too distinctly." 

" For any other cause but poverty ?" 

" Not that I know of," she answered. 

" Shall I not try then for a better post for 
him ?" asked Ralph. 

She looked up, and hope and happiness 
flashed back for a moment into her eager 
face : but she remembered Ainslie's look and 
accent. " No ; it is too late now," she said. 

And then, as if she had pronounced her 
own doom, she laid her head on the young 
rector's shoulder, and again burst into a storm 
of tears. 

And Ralph^ who loved her with every fac- 
ulty of his bemg, yet found strength to soothe 
her as she lay on his breast sobbmg out her 
heart for love of another. But it was a vic- 
tory not accomplished without much pain, 
ana the earnest striving of the spirit for de- 
liverance from the bondage of self It was one 
of those quiet passages of spiritual heroism 
which re^ceive neither praise nor recognition 
— of which God only and the good angels are 
witnesses and records. 

It passed at last The most flery of us must 
come at last to the end of our agonies ; and 
Lizzie Lorton could not weep for ever. After 
a while she could listen quietly to Ralph's ex- 
hortations ; and when he prayed for her as for 
one sick and in grievous trouble, kneelmg 
by her and holding her hand in his — praying 
with such fervor as Plough he would have 
compelled the spirit of peace to come down 
upon her — she did not harden her heart 
against him as she had often done before, but 
let her soul lie like a little child, patient and 
humble, though so weary I accepting the bet- 
terguidance offered. 

W hen he had calmed her he blessed her and 
left her ; and she, after bathing her eyes, drew 
her veil close about her face and came out 
from among the rocks to joui the rest of the 
party as they were mustering to go to the 
Plosh for tea and the evening's amusements. 
Ainslle, who had been very anxious about 
her, but who dared not go to seek her, fear- 



ing a scene which would have done no good 
to either of them, was visibly relieved when 
she appeared ; but Corrie, occupied in trying 
to impress on *' Miss Dresden " the &ct of his 
superiority, ostentatiously disregarded her as 
she came down among them. 

The young engineer with the lean throat 
had been terribly in want of a fitting auditor 
for the display of his many acquirements and 
solid sense. He had tried his hand on golden- 
haired Elcy, but found her a dead failure, for 
he frightened her into absolute physical 
dumbness, so that the girl could not have ut- 
tered a sound to save her life ; and then he 
had attacked Grace, ** who wanted nothing 
with him " she said with a laugh to be heard 
all over the place ; and just as Lizzie passed 
she was saying this, to the great approval of 
both Mark and Wilkin Yanwathw who had 
felt Corrie's attentions to Elcy, and then to 
Grace, as so much direct insult to themselves ; 
and to the no small discomfiture of Corrie 
himself, unaccustomed to the plain dealing of 
** clothed savages," as he called the Lang- 
thwaite p^ple. 

But he had to bear his rebuffs the best way 
he could, for Grace was a girl who did not 
mind what she said to any one, and who cer- 
tainly did not trouble herself about the sua- 
ceptibilities of " pawky young monkeys " — in 
which class she placed Mr. Lester in not too 
honorable prominence. 

Seeing Lizzie come in si^ht she shook back 
her curls, saying in her shnllest voice : "Now 
1*11 leave you, Mr. Lester, to carry your* pack 
to a better market than you've found me to 
be ; but maybe you'll find out that none of 
us Cumberland lasses '11 cotton much to Lon- 
don fine gentlemen. For you see we're not 
used to your ways, and don't know for cer- 
tain whether you are making fun of us or 
not, when you are so fine and flattering. We 
ain't used, and, to judge by my own self, 
wouldn't like it however so.''^ 

On which she ran across the green to Liz- 
zie, crying, "Miss Lizzie, my dear! why, 
what has come of you all this time? I 
have been quite put oiit about you ; where 
have you been ? and who's been along with 
your 
^ " I have been up the ghyll alone " said Liz- 

" Alone? Well, if ever!" 

"Yes. Why not, Grace? You have all got 
some one belongmg to you^ and I have no one." 
She tried to laugh, but qmvered into tears in- 
stead. 

t" Ah, Miss Lizzie ! you needn't try to come 
over me like that ! You are not suited about 
something ; something is vexing yon, I can 
see " 

" Well, keep it to yourself if you think so," 
said Lizzie huskily ; "and muidyou stay witii 
me for the rest of'^the time." 

Grace opened her eyes. She had never seen 
Lizzie so mild before. 

In after times she used often to speak of 
this picnic day, and always declared that Miss 
Lizzie had had a turn then, whatever had 

given it to her. Mark, too, to whom Lizzie 
ad always been violently antagonistic, 
thought her pleasanter this afternoon and 
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evening than he had ever seen her. For 
Ralph's influence still rested on her, and she 
was, beside, wearied with the violence of the 
emotions she had gone through. 

Only once the old savage fire leapt out 
again as the party broke up, and good-byes 
were said at the garden-gate. It was a dark 
night, and no one but Ainslie could see her 
face as, holding his hand in both of hers— not 
80 much with the fond pressure of love as 
with the hard gripe of captivity— she said in 
a horse voice, '* Ainslie, in giving me up do 
you swear that you love no one else? are 
thinking of no one else t" 

" I swear it !" he said solemnly. 

" If you deceive me 1" cried Lizzie, flinging 
away his hand with an nndefinable movement 
and accent of menace. 

" You will punish me ?" 

** As God lives T' she said, turning away. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE DOWTHWAITK LUCK. 

What with the church, which was a never- 
failing subject of curiosity and speculation ; 
what with Miss Elcombe's picnic, which was 
laughed at by those not invited, and not 
over well enjoyed b^ those who were, as is 
the certain fate of all innovations ; what with 
Mr. Wynter's cricket-club, which no one 
would join; his penny clothing-club, for 
which he had three subscribers— the people 
honestly believing that It represented some 
secret' manner of emolument to himself, and 
consequent spoliation of them; what with 
his peripatetic lending library, which no one 
would use ; his weekly lectures in the school- 
room, to wbich not half a dozen came as au- 
dience ; — ^what with these and all the other 
novelties by which he hoped to put down 
drinking and the ** murry neets,'* Langthwaite 
had almost more to do and think of in these 
later times than it could well manage, and 
trade and talk flourished as they had never 
flourished before. 

And beside all these things, and the influx 
of new quality to put their shoulders to the 
poverty-stricken social wheel and lift it out 
of the mire if they could — ^and who got a lit- 
tle despised for their pains, it may be added 
parenthetically — ^there were the Haverbrack 
mines, which continued as an eyesore to 
many, the " throng " always on at the farms 
in summer times, and !rriest Armstrong's 
degradation with Mark Dowthwaite*s cor- 
responding elevation, to still further help in 
the general ** up-casting '* of the old deadened 
elements. And now another event was at 
hand which would be a thing to remember 
and " crack on " for long after ; a thing too 
wliich would probably have consequences 
dear to matronly gossips, and aflbrding peri- 
odically recurring topics of interest — namely, 
Grace Hogarth's wedding-day, and how she 
looked, and how she was dressed when she 
became Mark Dowthwaite's wife. 

Not that much stir was made previously, or 
that the day was publicly spoken of as soon 



as settled. Our north-country girls have odd 
Ideas about marriage, and for the most part 
marry in one or two ways, equallv character- 
istic. Ehher they make a ** hurly "to be heard 
over the whole parish, and which begins and 
ends in the most frightful excesses ; or else 
they keep the day as strict a secret as If they 
were about to commit a shameful sin, and 
steal to church as shyly as if they were goinff 
to leave then* good names in the porch behind 
them. 

In times when Gretna Green and the black- 
smith were, many preferred an elopement to 
a regular church marriage ; though both par- 
ties might be of full age, and courting with 
the undivided approbation of both houses, 
" sitting oop " with the perfect knowledge of 
father and mother and the whole parish 
through. But to get out of the house m the 
dead of the night, and go oflf to " Car'el," and 
thence to Gretna, seemed to them a more 
modest manner of proceeding than to be 
honestly married at home, In the face of day 
and the neighbors. Perhaps they liked the 
fun of the expedition; sometimes they 
graded the church fees , and sometimes, if 
the time of motherhood was very near, they 
did not care to run the gauntlet of the rough 
jokes so sure to be made. For even yet, un- 
happily, a large proportion of north-coimtry 
girls only marry in time to save their charac- 
ters—and some only just in time ; the saving 
being complete if the marriage Is effected any 
hour before the birth of the child. The shy • 
brides are generally of ** the bettermer mak ;" 
but those who marry noisily are for the most 
part notorious for having done without the 
ceremony perhaps for years, most likely with 
a troop of small consequences at home, by no 
means certain to have had the same paternal 
origin. 

Grace was of the shy class. So frank and 
outspoken in all else, she had managed her 
long engagement with the skill of a diplo- 
matist and the secrecy of a savage. And she 
carried the s&me instinct into the appoint- 
ment of her wedding-day. 

" Nay, she would be shamed else f she said 
with a blush and a laugh infinitely becoming. 
And Mark, who, on his side, had the English- 
man's dislike to make a show of himself, was 
only too happy to oblige her, and to keep the 
thing " as quiet as quiet" 

They were to have no great " stour " any 
way. Only Elcy was to go with the bride, 
and young Mr. «fosep would be Mark's grave 
bald-headed stand-by. Luke would be there 
of course; but not Aggy, who remained at 
home to cook the dinner ; nor yet Jobby, who 
did not like the union well enough to put 
himself " oot o' t' way " about it Besides, he 
did not like the idea of Mark not being mar- 
ried in the old church, and declared it '* wad 
be nae mair like an honest woman's wedding 
nor it wad be like a curstn'in^ ; and as he did 
not approve o* folk rinning sidike rigs as Mr. 
Wynter had dune, he wadn't gie them 's 
countenance. Langthut had iver luked til t' 
Was'd'le Dowthuts for gude guidance, an' he 
wasn't for gieing ony on them excuse for* 
ganging t' wrang road by stepping oot on't 



ganging 
hissel.'^ 
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And not all Marks entreaties, *' thof he was 
t' liLe Benjamin " and his favorite son, could 
chan^ the old man's mind or weaken his de- 
termination. 

As the day was to be kept so profound a 
secret, it was only on the afternoon before, 
that Mark went over to the rectory, with his 
honest face all a-glow, to get the license and 
bid Mr. Wjmter to dinner. 

But as no one save Mr. Wynter knew as 
yet, he begged him to keep it to himself and 
not " let on to any one, as they didn't want a 
bother, and Grace wasn't minded to make 
herself a town-talk." Of jcourse Ralph did 
not " let on ;" but the thin? got wind for all 
that ; and when Grace and Mark drove up to 
the schoolroom door they found all Lang- 
thwaite assembled there, and the pretty little 
shy scheme of secrecy was blown to the 
winds. 

Among the rest was daft Willie in his sol- 
dier's coat and peacock's feather, capering on 
the top of the horseblock, waving a green 
sycamore bough and singing in his thin 
cracked treble, " Lile Grace Hoggarty, bonny 
Grace Hoggarty! 1' hauf an hour mair 
there'll be nae Grace Hoggarty !" Which he 
made into a rhythmical cbant sung to what 
he believed to be an honest version of the fa- 
vorite jig " Knit the Poke." . 

Great was tbe excitement when theearriage 
drove up. Children kicked up their balus- 
trades of legs and cried "hooray;" Willie 
jumped frantically and screamed out his 
epithalamium an octave higher ; men passed 
sly jokes from mouth to mouth, and com- 
mented on the bride's looks and Mark's with- 
out much disguise of language ; old women 
and young ones nudged each other as they 
pressed forward to look at her clothesH-of 
tar more interest to them than her looks. 

" My sakes I" said one, " it's aa bonny a silk 
as iver I seed i' my life— pearl silk ivery mos- 
Bel on't." 

" She's gitten it at Caldton, T\\ engage," 
said another. " WilkinUl not hae siccan a 
fine ane in's hale shop." 

" Laavin days I" cried one young girl of six- 
teen with a baby in her arms of which she 
was the unmarried mother, " see til her hat 1 
Nay ! what it w reet bonny I" 

" My woord, bairn, but Dowthut's lass 
thier's weel redded oop an' a!" said another 
pointing to scared ana timid Eicy. 

"See te, hinny! see tel" exclaimed old 
I*eggy Jordison ; " she's pitten oop her currls I 
—an' that's what I ca' douce and wiselike. 
O I she'll du gaily weel as a wife I'se engage. 
Them nasty lallopping currls, I niver could 
abide them — ^nay what I'se just weel pleased 
wi' her, that is I r . 

And certainly Grace did look very pretty 
and interesting in her bridal costume, which, 
if not strictly " bridal" according to the ideas 
of the upper ten thousand, passed as abund- 
antly correct and perfect to the Langthwaite 
world. 

But the crowd had another treat in store 
for them. Before Grace had well crossed the 
threshold of the sdiool-room there came tear- 
ing along the church lonnin a large cavalcade 
of men and women on horseback and in carts, 



shouting, screaming, laughing singing'— a rab- 
ble-rout of half-tipsy men and not too modest 
women— " ragabrash o' baith maks," the peo- 
ple said — escorting Nanny Armstrong, old 
Fiiest Armstrong's unlovely daughter, to her 
late bridal. Nanny had got wind of the day 
fixed for the How marriage, and for spite de- 
termined to have her base marriage on the 
same day and hour as that which innocent 
Grace and honest Mark had chosen for theirs. 
Coarse-featured, coarse-mannered, loose in 
morals, shrill and shrewish in tongue, and 
unwomanly in nature, she and her rude troop 
made a stnking contrast to Grace and her 
quiet family gathering; and the poor girl 
was dreadfully " fashed " and " putten oot o' 
t' way" when the noisy laughing crew 
swarmed into the room. For she felt the an- 
noyance and insult as it was intended she 
should, and could not but take Nanny Arm- 
strong's presence as both a discord and a 
slur. 

" I thout I would gie her a turn I" said 
Nanny. " Miss bauds oop her heed noo, an 
Mark Doothut as stans in my auld feather's 
shoon, he's as fine as fine growed, stuck as fou 
o' pride as an e^g's fou o' meat, he is. Ane 
wad threephe'a abeen bom when Doothuts 
was kings, for a' t' airs he gies hissel. But 
I'll mak them see as how anither body can be 
as gude as them, and ken thiersels and thier 
places a vast better." 

And Nanny's following said she was " in t' 
reet on't to show sic a sran' speerit ; an' they 
wad hae as fine a wedding as had iver been 
seed a' Wastcut ; a gaily bettemer ane nor 
Mark Doothut's, thof Jobby was King o' 
Was'd'le. They wad hae a reet gude dinner 
at Anthony's"— that was the " Silver Rule," 
the public-house in Wastcote— " an' they'd go 
bail they'd bang oop t' How an Dale Head 
baith. Gosh 1 sae they wad I" 

And they did have what they thought to be 
a good time of it ; and Nanny Armstrong's 
wedding mas a fSte which Wastcote remem- 
ber for many a year to come. First there 
was the wild rollicking ride — the girls riding 
behind the men — the horses with ribbons 
flying and the men and girls bedizened after 
the smaller pattern of May-day queens and 
^acks— a few of the stouter and elder follow- 
ing in carts, but not less noisy than the 
others ; then there was the pleasure of plagu- 
ing Grace and Mark, which was not a little 
pleasure ; afterwards there Was the " riding for 
the ribbon," which gave cause for much 
mirth and fun and unseemly familiarities; 
then came the dinner at the SUver Rule, each 
guest paying for his own share and giving 
something to the bride and bridegroom into 
the bargain — ^it being what is called a penny 
or bidden wedding ; and then there was the 
"muny neet" (merry night) to end with 
— ^the dancing, the dnnk, the supper, more 
drink, and setting the lasses hame: during 
which employment many of the lasses never 
got home at all, while some of the men got 
out of the ranks by the way, and slept off their 
drunkenness by the road-side, or under the 
hedges in the fields as might be. And all 
through the evening and all through the 
night the men fired guns over the bride's 
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house, keeping tip a" harly** that made the 
little Wastcote hamlet more like a camp of 
sayages than a douce and sober English 
Tillage. But Nanny and her husband — a 
loutish young hind about ten years her lunior 
—thought it all " gran' wi*out compare, and 
pitied Grace for her " dooly day " when they 
had got just tipsy^enou^h to be good-natured, 
before the serious drinkmg set in. 
\ The next day Nanny and her hind went to 
*• lait com," asking at every house throughout 
the neighborhood for " a lile lock com, for 
their first crop, which else wad nivir fettle ;" 
and after this they subsided into the coarse, 
drunken, ill-conducted couple they were ; she 
a hard-working shrew, up early and down 
late, braying all weathers, undertaking all la- 
bors, ramping and rating and swearing like a 
man — and he a slouching, skulking, idling 
lout, seldom fairly sober, and never doing a 
hand's tum when he could avoid it. 

The people laughed when they saw the 
home they made together ; and the very men 
who had carried her to church as their pro- 
test against Mark's usurpation, now sneered 
at her as the " gray yaud wha*d be better 
rode wi' martingale nor snaffle f and some 
among them gave rebellious counsel to 
Woodend Michael, her husband, which gen- 
erally ended in his being " weel brayed and 
amaist hungered" as his punishment. Bhe 
was a ** tight han', was Nanny," said the 
people ; and many a good joke was told at 
the Silver Rule of how Woodend Michael 
was carried home drank last night ; and how 
Nanny, scarcely looking up from her scrub- 
bing, had said with portentous calmness, 
" Just lig him doun by yonder — ^in V comer, 
out o' t' road. When rse dune my darrack, 
I'll leather him"— or of how she had fallen 
on him then and there, and ** leathered" him 
till the men standing at the door interfered 
to save his life — ^leastways his bones. Ah, she 
was a tight ban', was Nanny ; and Woodend 
Michael had more than his match in her I 

Pretty Grace had a very diflferent day. Aft- 
er her marriage she went back to Dale Head, 
i whore Aggy gave them a dalesman's dinner, 
including a joint of meat and a bridecake — a 
" currant cake " only, by no means a London 
bridecake with ice and almonds, but just a 
flat good currant cake, wliich did quite as 
well as one of Bridgman's best ; and in the 
gray of the evening she and her husband, ac- 
companied by Ainslie and Luke, walked 
quietly down the dale to the How, where the 
young people were to live for the present 
There was no great demonstration at parting 
—and it might have been thought that no one 
felt more than if Mark had been going to 
spend only an hour away from home; but 
when they had all fairly gone, Elcy took to 
crying, and Aggy to a mingled yam of 
scolding and pettmg, while Jobby sat grave 
and thoughtful by the fireside, not smoking, 
not speakmg, not reading—- looking dumbly 
into the dying embers, and feeling as if part 
of the warm summer sunshine had gone. 

And yet the lad was to be close at home— 

oiily at the How, not quite a mile off. It was 

I not as if he had gone miles away, and would 

; come back only once or twice agam to the 

8 



old home. Jobby tried to reason with him- 
self as a wise man should ; but not to much 
gain ; his heart had failed him because of his 
lile Benjamin's departure, and he could not 
shake off his depression. 

It was quite well understood that the How 
was to be no permanent home for the young 
people. 

" For the present only, mind ye, my lass," 
said Luke. "^ No one knows what may cast 
up, and Tse not inclined to bind myself to 
you or your Mark for ever. I may got a 
Grace of my own, and a real lady too— who 
knows? and maybe you and she wouldn't 
just suit, if she came with her silks and sat- 
ins, and her keys by her side. Bo for the 
present only, Grace ; and then you and your 
Mark must make the best of your bargain. 
You've made your bed, lass, and you must 
lie on it ; and if there's more lumps and do^ 
zles in it than judt suits, you've only your* 
self to thank. Yon wouldn't be guided by 
your father, and you'll have to drink as you 
brewed, however hard your beer," added 
Luke in a philosophical tone, as one moraliz- 
ing eravely on the deep things of life. 

Mark's leaving Dale Head made a great gap 
in Ainslie's home life. The two young men 
had always been good friends, and Ainslie 
missed him more than he could have well be- 
lieved. A self-restrained but manly man, 
who sought no display — ^a man whose force 
was latent not active, and wanting the ener^ 
gizine power of circumstance to kindle into 
life— Mark was content to live in the pains 
and pl^surea of others, asking nothing for 
himself, but quietly giving all. Yet though 
well pleased to be Kalph's protege and Ains- 
lie's admiring friend, there was nothing weak 
nor tmckling in his relations with either. 
Even with Ralph he held his own persistent- 
ly, if quietly ; and as one proof of this, would 
not be converted to any thing like the excess 
of Anglicism believed in by the rector — ^in- 
tellectual excesses of any kind not fitting in 
with his stolid square good sense and unex- 
citable disposition. 

'* I want to hear more of Christ and less of 
the Church, sir," he one day said, very respect- 
fully but very steadily. 

And Ralph was quite liberal and Christian 
enough to love him for his honesty, and to 
respect him for his stead&stness. And as 
he made an excellent pastor for his rough 
flock — "t* better end o' t' waur mak," as 
Jobby called them, minding what he told 
them, and leaming a little show of decency 
under his ministrations— and as he took espe- 
cial care to have all the services and appoint- 
ments in proper order, Ralph did not trouble 
himself about his abstract views; believing 
only that time and Gkni's grace must eventu- 
ally make him a thorough Anglican, in which 
he thought lies the only troth for English* 
men. 

With Ainslie Mark had always been a good 
companion, but by no means a flatterer, and 
of no ignoble influence. He listened quietly^ 
as became the natural gentleman he was; 
but never endorsed the superintendent's high- 
handed boasting, and never let himself be Ted 
1 away by that seductive vanity of his, which It 



needed real strength and clear insight to with- 
stand. He made him feel that, though he 
loved and valued him, he appraized him at 
his jost value, and gauged him unflinchingly. 
Of late not so much the quality as the char- 
acter of their friendship had changed ; a cer- 
tain anxious kind of solicitude, like the love 
of a dumb animal, distressed but dumb, hav- 
ing taken the place of Mark's former good- 
humored admiration ; while Ainslie had lost 
^U his vanity and boastfulness, and instead of 
putting himself forward on every occasion 
possible, seemed only anxious toHDe left un- 
noticed in the background. 

He was so much changed that even - Jobby 
spoke of it now as a thiuj^ no one could help 
seeing, and often said, *' Nay, what hed dune^t 
he didn't ken ; but Ainslie's comb was cutten 
somehows, whaiver hed cutten it And t* lad 
was a par'lous sect better on 't. As fine a lad 
as iver trod shoe-leather, but as prood as a 
turkey-cock, an' as bad to mannish as a nag 
afore he's crossed." 

Aggy too was. distressed at his pallor and 
falling away of flesh ; also at his depression 
of spirits and the strange moodiness which 
had taken the place of that former bright 
and gallant humor of his, by which he hadfso 
easily gained forgiveness of all his ofiences. 

'' He lukes," she often said, " as thof he'd 
turn oop t' white on 's eye sum o' thur flne 
days. An we hevn't a mind to letten on him 
dee, puir bairn : we'se tied to take care on 
him ; else, by the road he's ganging he'll gie 
us t' slip and be digging in t* kirkyard afore 
we can say Jack Bobison, that will he. An' 
sae tatter as he is tu I sae fractious I a body 
oanna luke to suit him ; an' he wha hed sic- 
can a fine craek fai him, an' was iver t' far- 
radest on us a', he's noo as dumb as a dead 
cuddy ; or if he offers to speak, it's nobbut to 
pick wholes and set a' things by t' lugs to- 
gither. I wish he'd speak oot, an' say what 
ails him," she would add impatiently. " Qude 
sakes 1 what's a body gi'en a tongue for, if it's 
niver to wag? Ane mud as weel be horned 
dumb as a post at once, nor hae t' gift o' 
speech an' not use on it" 

Ainslie's manner of life had changed with 
the rest. He was seldom now in Langthwaite. 
When he did go he went either to the rectory 
or the Plosh — never to Greyrigg, Some- 
times he met Lizzie on the road, but not so of- 
ten as formerly ; for she had taken to tlie boat 
again, and day by day the little dancing Lily 
might be seen upon the mere, bearing its sad 
burden of broken hope and useless love as if 
it had borne a death between the summer 
hills. 

Rare as were the meetings thejr were pain- 
ful enough to both; for Ainslie could not 
purge his conscience from bitter self-accusa- 
tions whenever he saw her, and Lizzie felt at 
each interview all the old wounds reopened, 
and, alas ! alas ! — all her old love renewed. 
All in vain! It was a heart's best blood 
poured out on the desert sands—a living 
treasure flung into the dead waste of waters 
—and neither offfering nor sacrifice would 
ever bear fruit or bring reward. 

There had been some talk of Ainslie's going 
to Mark's wedding ; but when proposed Ains- 
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lie had refused so decidedly that no one cared 
to press it It was well-known that the two 
were great friends, and had been from the 
first—*' thick as wamps," sometimes " thick as 
ingle weavers," " ter'ble gurt togither," " ser- 
ious gran' freens," " slab as butter " — ^Aggy's 
favorite similes; so there could be no unkmd- 
ness in his refusal to accompany their son, 
thought the old people. But M!ark felt the 
refusal keenly, and could never be got to un- 
derstand it. 

Jobby had not been looking well of late, 
though he would own to nothing, and laughed 
o£f every inquiry about his health by those of 
his friends and family who saw the change, as 
so much foolishness scaroe^necding an answer. 
* Jobby Doothut ailiog? Nay, not for as 
lang as he could baud togither f He wad dee 
some day he reckoned ; maist o' folk did "— 
with a dry laugh — *' but not till he was an 
auld, blin', doddering man, amaffling, feckless, 
auld doit, as was fairly bet an' dune for : then 
he wad didder-dodder until t' grave as his 
fathers had dune afore him, an' young Jobby 
wad tak t' land, an' a' things gae forrat as afore. 
But until then he was o' t' mind to be hale 
an' heartsome, and a better man nor ony o' 
them ; so they'd nae ca' to fash their thumbs 
aboot him nohows, nor casten oop accounts 
wi' his deeth for iver sae lang yit." 

He would take no medicine, have no doc- 
tor, change no habits—" what did they want 
to mak on him? he wad du weel eneugh! 
nowt ailed him to speak on — ^he was nobbut a 
lile bit tewed wi' t' summer's wark, an' off 
his feed, like auld Horney in t' byre yonder :" 
that is, he was languid and depressed, and had 
no appetite, let the porridge be as well made as 
they might, and the griddle cakes to match. 

And as his spirit had carried him over many 
a bad bout hitherto, Aggy did not fret herself 
this time more than she need, but trusted in 
the future by the pattern of the past, and said 
" he wad be a' reet bi'mby,— he was mappem 
just feshed an' tewed, as he said hissel." 

He was sitting by the ingle-nook one even- 
ing after work hours, with his long clay pipe 
in his mouth -as usual, half dozing, half think- 
ing— Aggy sitting opposite to him knitting. 
It was a warm, still, sultry summer's evening, 
when the bees were swarming busily home- 
ward, and the great blue flies buzzed noisily 
in the windows; the sheep-dogs lay about 
the house -door, lazily basking in the last 
bright rays of sunlight ; the fowls were clus- 
tering about the bam where they roosted; 
the kme had been milked ; the milk had been 
syled ; all the house like the farm work was 
done ; and Jobby and ** the mistress " sat in 
the kitchen by the small stick flre on the 
hearth, over which the great black boiler was 
drowsily singing, with nothing to break the 
evening stillness save the sharp click of 
Aggy's needles, and drowsy hum of a wearied 
nature ^thering in to folding-time and the 
warm night's sleep. They were alone in the 
house— Elcy being down at the How, and 
young Jobby over at Caldton ; and both feit 
the atmosphere of peace and comfort and suf- 
ficiency and honor that lay with more than 
usual power over the Dale Head life this even- 
hig. 
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Suddenly Jobby spoke. 

" Wife/* he said, " gie us t' Luck to luke at. 
Fse not setten eyes on't this year or mair ; an* 
rd fain see't ance again." 

" Hoot, awa' wi' tby fashes 1" said Aggy. 
" Thou wants nowt wi' t* Luck. Set it past, 
mon ! set it past !" 

" Nay, what I gie't us, hinny," returned her 
husband. "Til mappem not be wanting it 
agin !" 

" What's pitten sic a thocht intil thy heed, 
Jobby ?" asked Aggy. " If thou wast ane o' 
t' lads, rd say sum auld hats ower t* hill hed 
been efter thee ; but thou*s noe daft as to let- 
ten thysel* be guided i* thy years 1 Coom ! 
set it past as I tell ye 1" 

Aggy dreaded to touch the Luck at any 
\ time, and this evening she was specially re- 
luctant. The owls had been hooting last 
night — she had seen a winding-sheet in the 
candle — she had dreamt that Jobby, covered 
with blood, was wading through foul water— 
and she was a little more superstitious than 
usual in consequence. 

" Gosh, woman I let a body hae his ain 
will ! Gie thy husband his heed at times. 
Gang thy ways, an' bring't ; dost thou hear ?" 

" 1 wish as thou'd be guided by me, an' not 
mell on't," exclaimed Aggy earnestly, not 
moving from her place. 

" Hand thee noise, an' du as thee's bidden," 
repeated Jobby sternly. " Bring t' Luck, I tell 
thee ; or man I lait it mysel' ?" 

When Jobby spoke in this tone — which 
was but seldom— the whole family were bound 
to obey him ; and even Aggy, elsewise and at 
other times supreme within the four walls of 
home, dropped all controversy as useless. 

Going to the carved oak press where the 
Luck was kept under lock and key, she 
brought him the small ebony casket ; holding 
it as carefully as if it had been a newly-born 
baby or a live bombshell— first shutting the 
house door for fear of any one coming ; the 
Dowthwaites not liking to show the Luck to 
stranger eyes. 

•" Noo, gude mon, hev a care," she said, as 
she gave the casket into her husband's hand. 
** It makes me a* of a tremble to see't in ony 
body's ban's — even my ain." 

" O, I'll not harm it, I'se warran' me I" said 
Jobby, unlocking the case and taking out the 
goblet. 

He looked at it fondly, holding it up to the 
light, and examining the monograms on the 
sides with a pleasant kind of pride. 

" Aye I it's a reet bonny bit o' glass, sained 
or banned," he said smiling. " Iwadn't part 
wi' 't for hauf Langthut : I mind nowt aboot 
bogles an* diaws an' siclike, as thee kenst, 
wifogjiJit I'd not like to see t' Luck broke, I 
owny^ 

" Nay, nay I if it breaks we all break," said 
Aggy. " There'll be nae mair luck fur t' Doo- 
thuts an' that gangs l" 

" Mappem sae ; I'd not be well pleased to 
see t' trial," returned Jobby. "Dost thee 
mind, wife, when that ranty lile donnet Ma- 
ther gripped at it sae hard an' fast, we were 
forced to bray him reet an' left afore he'd 
letten loze? My word I he brochtt' heart 
oop i' my mouth wi' his mischievousness, 



that did he I I can see him now, skelping 
alang t* floor full drive, an* t* Luck in*s lile 
nieve, as bauld as ye please. An' nay, what 
nowt wad sarra him but he maun hae it a* til 
hissel, skriking fit to raise t' hoose when we 
ratsched it frae him. Dost thee mind on, 
wife?" 

"Yisr said Aggy with a little sigh, "I 
mind weel eneugh. He was alius f sum 
stour when he war a lile un ! he made mair 
wark nor a* t* rest in a loomp togither> an* 
was t* warst bairn to mannish as iver I hed, 
was Mather. But he was a bonny bairn for 
a' that ; an' siccan a smile as t* lile ne*er-do- 
weel hed I It was a varra deevil of a smile, 
as I alius telt him. Ainslie here has a gliff 
of our Mather a' times. Dost thee mind it, 
Jobby ?" 

"Nay, I canna say as I du," answered 
Jobby. " I'se a bad hand at sic wark— nae 
gurt shakes at nowt just noo," he added a 
little sadly. 

" Noo then, gudeman, gie us t' Luck agin, 
an' letten it be putten by," said Aggy. " 1 
niver like to see t' melled on. I mind t' year 
when Mather hed it, we lost three bonny kye 
— t' the best kye we hed — an' ower a score o' 
sheep. Nae gude iver cooms o' mell'ing wi* 
t' Luck. Coom, gie't us agin I" 

" Yis, what it's best putten by," said Jobby. 

He had the goblet in his hand carefully 
held — the open case on his knee before him. 
Suddenly a painful expression and a strange 
livid color passed over his face. One eyelid 
drooped ; one comer of his mouth was caught 
up ; his arm drooped nerveless by his side ; 
and the Luck fell to the ground shivered to 
atoms, as the old man sank back in his chair, 
slightly but undoubtedly paralyzed. 

** Niver let on, wife, what's been dune in t* 
hoose, an* what thou'se seed to-day," were 
Jobby's first words when he had recovered 
his speech. ** Let on to nin, an' letten us see 
what t' Almighty's gitten for us. If we hes 
to mash oop we hes, an' it's ill fighting agin 
God's han's-I" 

"We'se dune fori mashed oop an' dune 
for!" said Aggy wailingly. "T Luck was 
our Shaw, an*^ God has telt us by it to-day as 
hoo our time's coomed to an end. We's dune 
for ! T' Doothuts hes seen t' last o' thier- 
sels!" 

** Hand thy peace, hinny ! hand thy peace ! 
Dinna greet, an' dinna let on, an' a' may gang 
reet ways yit. And if a' gangs wrang, it's 
nobbut for a day as^ne may say, an' then "— 
lifting his hand solemnly, he added in a 
reverent voice — ^"^ we're wi' God i' heaven, 
wife I" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

UABGARBT AlH) AINSLIE. 

Thouoh Aunt Harriet had not given up 
grumbling, and still found her pleasure in 
railing agamst Langthwaite and the life 
there, yet, being an active woman and fond 
of managing, she soon made what she called 
a sphere for herself, and employed her facul 
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tics in the best way left open ia her. That 
is, she inyested a certain sum in tracts and 
patent medidncs, which she distributed 
among the poor, but wiUi an ostentatious 
consciousness of good works that took all 
grace away. 

So far from welcoming her to their houses 
as they did Margaret Elcombe or their rector, 
.the people hated to see Mrs. Grantham 
darken their doors, they said. She was so 
hard and high to Uiem, and all her talk was 
in the tone of a reproof that neither heartened 
nor ennobled them. 

Many a poor woman sat down and cried 
after one of her visits, for the feeling of de- 
pression and humiliation she left behmd her ; 
and many a man swore " he wad gie t' auld 
donnet a screed of his mind if iver she com 
nigh him agin, bragging and hectormg like 
that !" But Aunt liarriet held her way in 
placid ignorance of what was said, and 
thought she did her duty becomingly. 

She was a woman too who had no respect 
for the small household arrangements of the 

goor. She would keep the wife standing for 
alf an hour while the washing was lying in 
the tub and the water was getting cold — 
while the bread was on the fire wanting to 
be turned— while the children were round 
the table waiting for their food. All that was 
nothing. She had her " duty " to do, and 
that duty was to give her tract and her pill- 
box accompanied by a lengthy lecture on the 
necessity of gratitude and submission; and 
how much obliged poor people ought to be 
when ladies and gentlemen took notice of 
them and gaye them pills and cast-off clothes ; 
and how grateful to a kind Providence for all 
the mercies showered on them — so far beyond 
their deserving ; and they were to be sure to 
say ** ma'am * when they spoke, and their 
husbands were to touch their hats when they 
met her or any of the gentlefolks, and their 
children must make their best bows and 
curtsies, and they were to read that good 
little book, and take their pills every night 
regularly, and mind and hot waste their oint- 
ment — it was very expensive — ^and she would 
come and see them again ; when she hoped 
she should find them better, and thankful for 
all she had done for them. They were to 
think of the poor starving wretches in London 
with no kind ladies or gentlemen to look after 
them--*and think of the miserable heathen 
perishing in their sins and worshipping stocks 
and stones— and then they would see how 
much better off they were, and how much 
need they had to be thankful and resigned. 

This was about the sum of Aunt Harriet's 
dealmgs with the Langthwaite people ; out 
of which, however, she made large capital for 
herself, and claimed the credit of personal 
benevolence ennobled by spiritual care, worth 
far more than the coarse materialism and un- 
ladylike familiarity of which her niece was so 
fond. 

■ " The difference In our parish work lies in 
our different principles, Margaret," she used 
to say with her dangerous smoothness; **I 
believe in the power of religion — ^you only in 
the power of beef and mutton." 

To which answered Margaret : " But, Aunt 



Harriet, what can yon do when people are 
starving? A wretched woman with her 
cliildren crying for bread, or a hungry man 
wanting the first necessaries of decent exist- 
ence, are not likely to care much for the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or 
whether we are saved by election or free 
grace 1 There is no use in giving tracts un- 
less you give help as well ; it is onlv trying 
to build pyramids point downwards. ' 

** Ah !" said Aunt Harriet with an inde- 
scribable accent of self-complacency, " J be- 
lieve in the power of the Spirit" 

** So do I," returned Margaret ; " but work- 
ing through human means." 

**0f course I do not understand those 
means. I am quite aware of my own vast in- 
feriority to you, Margaret, in all things ; but 
I confess I did think I understood a fittle of 
religious life, and how to manage the poor." 

"I do not question either one or the other, 
dear annty," answered Margaret; ''I only 
say that food and clothing are necessary for a 
foundation ; and as you supply the one, I 
supply the other." 

" Just so," said Aunt Harriet coldly ; " and 
it is not difficult to read your motive, Mai^g&- 
ret" 

Then Mrs. Grantham would tell dear Mrs. 
Lorton and dear Mrs. Wynter— confidentially 
of course, she would not hint at such a thing 
to any one else — that really she scarcely 
knew what to do for the best. Her own pre- 
dilections, as well as her high sense of duty, 
led her to so much activity among the poor- 
she could spend her life among them, poor 
creatures ! but dear Margaret was really so 
jealously anxious to hold all the power in her 
own hands, and to win all the popularity, 
that it made it quite embarrassing and un- 
pleasant. It was very natural perhaps, and 
she did not blame the dear girl ; many another 
child of her age would have had her head far 
more turned bv the independence for which 
she was so unntted ; still, she wished that she 
could be brought to see the rights of others 
as well as of herself, and that ^e was not so 
dreadfully jealous and tenacious. She made 
it so difficult for her. Aunt Harriet, to act for 
the best ! She sometimes thought she must 
positively give up cottage-visiting altogether, 
and let Margaret take every thmg on herself 
as she desired ; and yet her heart was so in 
her work, and "through good report and 
evil report, you know," said the pale-eyed 
plaintive lady with a sigh of resignation that 
expressed every thing. 

But she was not destined to occupy her 
sphere long unmolested; for Ralph did not 
like the character of her tracts, and Geordie 
Bird was iiirious at her patent m«^^|;HDes, 
which he called quackery ; so between tem 
both her sleek philanthropy received a severe 
shock, and gradually fell to the ground, when 
no longer bearing the fruit of applause. De- 
cidedly Langthwaite was not her fitting 
sphere, as she said to Corrie Lester. 

Whereat that gentleman laughed, and said 
he should think not indeed — he could not 
think it the fitting sphere for anything but 
cows and pigs and a few Choctaws to look 
after them. 
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** What €Tcr dear Margaret can be thinking 
of to bunr herself in such a place I cannot 
imagine r Corrie would often say. "It is 
just another instance of a woman unable to 
take care of herself, and led away by parsons 
and fancies and all that sort of thing. Utterly 
unpractical from beginning to end— no 
common sense you knoW, Mrs. Grantham — 
won't wash— mere moonshine and cobwebs, 
all these fine imaginations about a model 
village, and a Christian life, and mediaeral 
disciplme, and all the rest of it. Paying one*s 
bills like a gentleman, and getting a nice little 
society of people with no nonsense in them 
about one, is much more to the purpose, as I 
take it : and so I shall tell our Margaret the 
first opportunity I have." 

Which he did ; but he never repeated the 
experiment ; and Mrs. Grantham never heard 
A word about the conversation ; and had too 
much tact to ask. 

It was an excessive annoyance to Margaret 
that Mr. Lester remained at Langthwaite at 
all ; knowing as she did, that, in spite of his 
pretence of fishing and sketching, he was 
staying merely in the hope of wearying her 
into a marriage by his attentions and impor- 
tunities. To himself his chance did not seem 
at all desperate ; for, as the basis of his cer- 
tainty, he could not understand how any girl 
could refuse him, or why. Young, not bad- 
looking if not strictly handsome, well-educa- 
ted, and tolerably good-tempered, what could 
she want more ? He was a better man than 
Kalph Wynter twenty times over; not so 
rich by^ a long way— indeed not rich at all, 
and therefore on the lookout for money as the 
just ^equivalent for his many merits ; but for 
every thing else — Corrie Lester craned his 
lean throat to its utmost, and thought that 
nature had struck that balance without much 
chance of a mistake in the summing up. 

As for Ainslie Forbes, he did not conde 
Bcend to be jealous of him. He thought that 
if dear Margaret could throw herself away 
upon the handsome blacksmith when she 
might have had Am, she was a girl so utterly 
lost to the finest perceptions of her sex as to 
be not worth regretting. It would be a pity 
that her seven hundred a year should go into 
such hands ; but Corrie Lester was a philoso- 
pher, and could accept his fate, however un- 
pleasant, when convinced that it was irre- 
mediable. To fight so long as fighting would 
pay, and then to yield when yielding carried 
the longest purse, formed the backbone of 
his principles ; and hitherto he had found it a 
useful backbone, he said, and one that worked 
well 

Aunt Harriet did not share his security. 
She was always hinting at futnre possibilities 
and contingencies ; but Corrie dismissed the 
thing as beneath his serious notice. He would 
as soon have been jealous of the gardener or 
the stableman^ he used to say contemptuously. 

By many ways it came about that, natur- 
ally, and for quite sufficient reasons, Margaret 
saw a great deal of Ainslie. He was her 
practical friend and adviser, and helped her 
in all those little matters in which a man, 
born and bred In the country, can help a 
woman undertaking the management.of land, 



while not knowing any thmg either of beasts 
or crops. Certainly she might have gone for 
advice to Jobby, or young Mr. Josep, or to 
the Stalkers, or any other of the farmers 
about ; but she knew that their ways would 
be all old-world ways, induding none of the 
new discoveries ; and as she intended to have 
a model fa.tm and a model farmyard, adopt- 
ing all manner of scientific improvements 
and the latest appliances, their advice wouW 
not have been of much use. So that Ainslie 
was often at the Plosh ; and the oftener he 
went the pleasanter it was to him to go, and 
the more gladly he was received. 

Margarets manner of farming, as foreign 
to Langthwaite habits as was Ralph's manner 
of ministering, was a tremendous trial of her 
popularity. Had she not been as much liked 
and respected as she was, and in a manner 
one of their own, her outbuildings and her 
stock, her crops, her patent implements, aud 
her farmyard fittmgs would have been ac- 
cepted as so many insults by her neighbora 
As it was, public opposition took the form 
of pity rather than of indignation, and the 
farmers were " fashed " only, not ** mad," to 
see her throw away her money, "on til t* 
midden-steed as a bodv mud sae"— and 
grieved that she should be so " stupid like, 
and headstrong, to let herself be so far mis- 
tetcht by that young Ainslie's nonsense as 
she was." Perhaps the thing that fashed 
them most was her " stupidness " in persist^ 
ing that her pigs and pigsties should be kept 
clean and dry. Pigs are matters of consid- 
erable interest to farmers* wives— ranking 
only after new-bom bairns ; and the populasr 
idea that they thrive best in dirt was very 
firm and very strong at Langthwaite. 

" Kay what, I*se brocht oop mony a score," 
said Aggy Dowthwaite to Fleming's wife, 
" an* niver a measly ane amang them ; but I 
didn't du t* fulishness o' Miss Elcombe yon- 
der—I niver scauded oot thier troughs, didn't 
I, nor litter them doun like t' nags an' t' kye ; 
I let them a' bide i' thier muck as was best, 
Laavin days ! it ain't a thing as wants new 
schooling, isn't pig-keeping ; an' ivery farm- 
er's wife kens weel eneugh that they thrives 
best when least mellin on, an' that muck'a 
the gran'est thing for a stye as is. I'se brocht 
'em oop in t' ingie-nook like Christian bab- 
bies ; an' here's this Ainslie lad, wha kens 
nowt a'most, tewing this way and that way 
wid Miss Elcombe's farra' sow, as if naebody 
but hissel iver kent hoo pigs was manished r 

And Aggy Dowthwaite's complaint about 
tlie pigs expressed the whole displeasure of 
her neighbors. A few, however, "doubted 
but that miss might be right " in some ways ; 
and among those few was Luke Younghus- 
band, always ready to learn of novelty ; while 
Wilkin Yanwath, who rented an acre or two 
of the glebe, followed at a humble distance, 
and tried hlgh-ikrming in his back garden. 

In all of which Ainslie was, as has been 
said, her mainstay, ever to the fore when she 
wanted help, and of more use to her than all 
the world besides. She used sometimes to 
say laughingly, that she must really give him 
a salary, for that he was quite as much her 
land-agent, steward, surveyor, and farm- 
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bailiff, as he was the superintendent of the 
mine ; and she took up his time in the most 
audacious way I 

" Not taken more than it is gladly given/' 
answered Ainslie when she said this one day ; 
" you know that I like being of use to you — 
nothing pleases me more." 

" Ah 1 1 must say you are very generous 1" 
jMiargaret answered ; " very good, emphati- 
^cally. 

*■ " Theie is no goodness in being proud to 
De of use to you," Ainslie returned with a 
certain acceut of sadness, never absent now 
from his rich full voice. 

Ainslie was chanp;ing— had changed much. 
His mind was regaming its former strength 
if less than its former cheerfulness, as he grew 
accustomed to the fact of his crime, yet never 
ceased to live up to his repentance. After all 
it was a thing which had not degraded him 
socially, in which degradation so much of 
human ruin lies. No discovery had crystal- 
lized it into an endurmg shame. Time came 
and went, and the days and nights followed 
each other m orderly succession as they had 
done before ; men and women talked and 
smiled and shook hands with him as usual ; 
Uttle children played about him, and dogs 
fawned on him as if no trace of blood rested 
on him ; and as time passed, and the order 
of life remained unaltered, the remembrance 
of the thing grew weaker, and the sharpness 
of his remorse was blunted. From an actual 
presence alwavs before him, sitting in his 
cbair, eating of his bread, sleeping in his bed, 
it became like a shadow, never absent but 
sometimes very dim, and sometimes almost 
forgotten. He could not quite banish the 
ghostly feet behind him, but they were not 
so loud nor so imperative as they had been ; 
and the self-abasement of the earlier days 
gradually gave place to an earnest striving 
sifter a higher state, which is the best and 
only manly form of repentance. 

And in truth Ainslie the destroyer was a 
better man than Ainslie the preserver of hu- 
man life. With horror of his crime had come 
the destruction of his vanity, which gave 
room for his other vurtues to grow. All that 
wide tract of difference between the man 
who thinks he is better than he need be, and 
the man who knows he is worse than he 
seems to be, lay between his past and pre- 
sent ; and where there had once been self- 
satisfied slippmg downwards, was now self- 
condemnmg toiling upwards. 

In manner too he was changed as much as 
in mind. The high-handed boastfuluess, 
which had been so offensive to men of good 
breedkkg and refined taste, which had so 
often pained Ralph and his mother, and 
made even Lizzie almost ashamed for him, 
had now given place to a quiet dignity, a 
certain saddened self-restraint that gave him 
an Infinitely nobler bearing even from a mere 
conventional point of view. He spoke less 
than he used to do ; he laughed less ; and 
swaggered less in his walk--or rather he did 
not now swagger at all ; he never talked of 
himself, or vaunted or implied his own ex- 
cellences ; he was as genial as before, if not 
so demonstrative, as manly and as full of 



power and vitality, but not so vain ; and thus 
was by ho much the better gentleman ; it was 
strange how much the better gentleman I 

Also the difference of the infiuence which 
Lizzie then, and Margaret now, had over him 
helped towards the higher tone which all 
felt if they could not formularize. The one 
had been an intoxicating poison, the other 
was wholesome if sometimes bitter food. 
The effect was what we have all felt when 
we have left friends who whispered to us ten- 
derly how much better we are than others, 
for those who tell us unfiinchingly how much 
worse than what we ou^ht to be---sometimes 
a little an^er, and sometimes a great deal of 
pain, a sudden writhing of wounded vanity, 
and a sudden fiaminc^ up of wrathful pride, 
but improvement all the same, and a few 
steps more accomplished of that toilsome 
uphill climb. Still, for all his desire of self- 
improvement, and for all his respect for 
Margaret Elcombe, Ainslie could not always 
bear her stricture^ with eouanimity, and some- 
times lashed out almost nercely against her. 

" Do you believe any good in me at all 
Miss Elcombe?" he said one day bitterly, 
when Margaret and he had been arguing, and 
Margaret had struck him rather too deep and 
straight for courtesy. They were sitting in 
the gardeu-chair, placed beneath the shade 
of the magnificent old lime on the lawn, at 
the Plosh— a favorite place of theirs, and 
where they often sat ; one of Margaret's hab- 
its wliich displeased Aunt Harriet terribly. 

" Yes, I believe a great deal of good in 
you," she said, coloring ; *' but I think you 
have one great fault— your vanity. You 
must not be offended with me. You know 
we are cousms, and that excuses my imperti- 
nence, does it not ?" 

There was a certain softness in her eyes 
when she said this — and her eyes were beau- 
tiful if she was not— that would have dis- 
armed a more angry man than Ainslie was, 
and which to him, quick to feel all beauty 
and tenderness, would have gained forgive- 
ness for even a harder word than hers. 

" Do you think me vain ?" he asked, look- 
ing into her face. 

" Are you not ?" she returned. 

He shook his head. *' I think not. I used 
to be vain, but I think that I have put that 
fault behind mc now." 

" Why now ? Nothing has happened to 
humble you since I have known you ; and I 
am sure " — smiling and speaking with earn- 
estness, though her tone was gentle — " I am 
sure you have been vain enough since I have 
known you." 

** What makes you say so. Miss Elcombe T* 

" O, a thousand things I Your manner 
alone would show it I saw it the first day I 
met you, when you dined at and rectory, 
soon after we came here. Do you remember 
when I mean ?" 

** As if I could forget it r* said Ainslie. 

She looked up with an expression of sur- 
prise on her face ; the tone in which he spoke 
was strange to her. 

" Well I and I was vain then f what did I 
do ? how did I show it?" conthiued Ainslie 
in a lighter manner. 
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"How did you show it? By allowing 
yourself to be praised so excessively for pul- 
ling Mr. Winter out of the lake, and evi- 
dently thmking, yourself, that you had done 
such a magnificent thing ; and I did not thmk 
it was so very magnificent, j-ou know ; for I did 
not see what else you could have done. And 
i I have seen it since in small matters— insig- 
' nificant little vanities if you like, but vanities 
all the same. You are not annoyed with me 
for telling you the truth ?" she added, kind 
almost to tenderness. 

" No. Annoyed ? how can any one be an- 
noyed when a truth, even if painful, is told 
so kindly ? I am only annoyed, as you call 
it — I should say pained— when you speak 
j harshly, because 1 think I am horrible and 
! distasteful to you I" 

His words made Margaret's face crimson. 
i " You are very good, she said with em- 

! barrassment. •* But if you accept my imper- 
tinences so meekly, I must not offer them. I 
cannot take advantage of your humility — 
I that would be too bad." 

" What shall I do ? fight you ?" pleasantly. 

•' Just a little, else I must leave off finding 

fault with you, and that would be a dreadful 

thinpr, would it not ?'* 

j " How I wish that you were my sister I" 

! exclaimed Ainslie suddenly. 

" I should like to have a brother," she an- 

I swered frankly. "I sometimes feel very 

I lonely. Aunt Harriet is only my half aunt, 

and that is not very near. She was poor 

papa's half-sister only, else we should have 

the same name you know." 

" I tliought she was a widow," said Ains- 
lie. 

She shook her head. " No ; she was never 
married. But I ought not to have told you. 
i She does not like any one to know this," she 
added hastily. " I cannot think how I for- 
got myself, but you will not repeat it to any 
one ? It is not much of a secret, but it 
would be ill-natured to tell it when she does 
not wish it known. I can trust you> car I 
not ?" 

"I think you can," said Ainslie slowlv. 
••But why on earth does she call herself 
I • Mrs.' Grantham if she was never married ?" 
' be asked again. 

" Because she thinks it more respectable. 
She has a horror of being called an old maid. 
I am sure I shall not mind it when I am her 
age." 

Margaret said this quite naturally, having 
ncard it so often repeated that she would 
never be married, because she was " so ugly," 
tliat she had come to think herself destined, 
and accepted her state beforehand with tran- 
quil certainty. 

" Shall !" repeated Amslie. " Have you 
vowed yourself to be an old maid, Miss El- 
combe V^' 

She laughed a little confusedly. ''Of 
course," she answered. 
"Why of course?" 

" O, I don't know 1 I am not what people 
call a marrying girl. - No ; Aunt Harriet and 
I will probably live together till she is an 
old woman and I am a middle-aged one; 
and \3^qX will be my life, so far as the four 



walls of home go. And what a tremendous 
amount of bickering will be done in the 
mean while I" she continued, speakine &st as 
if to prevent any reply from Ainshe. "I 
sometimes get a little down-hearted when I 
think of it, for it is hard work to keep well' 
with her at all times, she is so fond of taking 
offehce, poor dear I But a half-aunt, and not 
sympathetic, one's nearest relation and only 
companion for life I" She raised her pretty 
shoulders, and then she laughed, as if to take 
away the slightest flavor of bitterness there 
might have been in her accent or her words. 

" Why, I am almost as near to you as she," 
said Ainslie hastily. 

" Almost," answered Margaret. 

" And I am even more alone than you." 

" But then you are a man, and your own 
master in all things. If you are alone you 
are absolutely free, said Margaret. 

" You also surely ?" 

" No 1 not absolutely. I am my own mis- 
tress because I am self-willed for one thing, 
and because I must do what I think to be 
right for another ; but it is a perpetual fight 
— a perpetual holdmg of one's own against 
opposition. Aunt Harriet is a woman who 
cannot agree with her companion. She must 
be premier, or in opposition — she cannot * go 
with.* Don't you know what I mean ?" 

" Yes, and a very painful kind of temper to 
live with," said Ainslie. 

"Bather; but I must not complain; it 
might be worse — ^much worse — and I am very 
happy and very grateful." Then she added, 
" And after all, a great deal of it is my own 
fault ; I ought to be more submissive perhaps 

but it is so difficult for me to submit I" 

" I should not have thought that," said 
Ainslie. "I have always found you very 
easy to convince." 

" Because you know better than I in all 
that we have had to do together, else I fear 
you would not have found me quite so tract- 
able as you say," answered Margaret. **I 
can tell you one thing honestly," she added, 
glanced up into his face — " I would not allow 
any one to say such rude things to me as I 
say to you ; so in that you are far more hum- 
ble-minded and submissive than L" 

** In spite of my vanitjr ?" 

" In spite of your vanity." 

" How good you are I" cried Ainslie ; and 
then he said again, " How I wish that you 
were my sister mstead of my cousin !" 

He was not the first who had said this. 
Indeed it was characteristic of the quality of 
Margaret's nature that so many men should 
have desired this relationship with her, and 
that none should have yet loved her. Only 
Corrie Lester had wished to make her his 
wife ; and Corrie had wished it as much for 
the sake of the money as of the woman. A 
fact which he was quite cynical enough to 
confess frankly to himself at all events, if not 
to her. No man would have wished Lizzie 
Lorton to have been his sister. She was not^ 
the kind of girl to whom any would have 
willingly committed the keeping of the family 
name. But with Margaret there was a cer- 
tarn stability of honor, a certain gentle noble- 
I ness of nature which form the ideal of a sister 
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both in relation to a man's own life, and in 
influence over his character. She was not 
a woman whom many would love in any 
other way than this ; but if ever she should 
awaken that other love, then would she be 
the most intensely beloved of all women. 

6he made a new experience for Alnslie. 
He had never in his life before felt for any 
one as he had felt for the generous, kindly, 
outspoken girl sitting on the garden-chair 
beside him. It was not the fervid madness 
which Lizzie had roused in ^ him, not the 
familiar liking such as he had for Grace and 
Elcy ; but a tender reverence — ^love, that was 
as much respect as love— like the feeling of a 
brother for a sister highly placed, of a Cath- 
olic for a nursing nun, of a knight of olden 
times for the lady whose servitor he was, and 
whose highest reward would one day be a 
tender little kiss laid on his during forehead. 
It was a feeling which made him desire to be 
worthy of her esteem, and which, by conse- 
quence, made him more than ever sensible 
of the evil Uiat was in him. 

"If you had been my sister— if I had had 
a sister like you, perhaps I should sav — what 
a different man I should have been !'^ he said 
mournfully. "We men want the moral in- 
fluence of noble-minded mothers and sisters 
to keep US straight. I believe that more of 
ns go wrong for want of the home influence 
than from any other cause." 

" It must be a loss,'' said Margaret, looking 
at him kindly. " And yet a true man will 
always work himself clear of all faults and 
disadvantages. There is nothing irremediable 
but death r she added gravely. 

"Not crime?" 

** Crime ? if repented of? No 1 else, where 
is the mercy we speak of and profess to be- 
lieve in ?" she answered. 

" Then yxm would not think a man who 
had committed a great crime utterly and 
hopelessly lost ?" asked Amslie, holding his 
breath. 

"Surely notl always supposing the re- 
pentance. I remember once seeing the words, 
* Through sin to grace,' and it struck me at 
tlie time as being what people call a danger- 
ous, but also such a true, doctrine I I can 
quite well imagine how a careless or self- 
satisfied man might be brou^t to a higher 
state by a great sin — a crime indeed. It 
would cut down his pride— his feeling of 
security — and make him try to be better that 
he should be foijs^iven. In fact it is the para- 
ble of the Publican again, and the Publican 
wasjustifled rather than the Pharisee." 

" Then you would not turn from a great 
sinner ?" he said again, recurring to the one 
central thought. 

" No 1" she answered emphatically. " If 
any one that I loved had done wrong, and had 
repented, I would cling to him more tenar 
ciously than ever, if by so doing I could help 
in his refonnation. If God can forgive sins, 
it is not for us to pretend that we are too 
virtuous to love and help the sinner." 

" I think you are the only woman in the 
world who would have said this !" cried Alns- 
lie warmly. 

" Why r she asked smilhig. 



*" Because yon are the most liberal and the 
best," he answered. 

"Now you are flattering," Margaret said 
gravely, and yet not displeased. " And 
flattery though very pleasant, is the ruin of 
every thing.'*^ 

"Just appreciation is nQt flattery," said 
Ainslie. 

She put up her hands before her face ; but 
as much to hide the color that came into her 
cheeks as to express her playful deprecation. 

" Good-bye," then said Ainslie, rising to go. 
" I cannot say how glad I am to have known 
you." 

" Good-bye, and I am very glad to have 
known you," returned Margaret frankly. 

" And we shall be always good friends ?" 

" Always, I hope, unless you get offended 
with my bluntness." 

" I shall not do that. Miss Elcombe. The 
quality which I most value in you will not 
offend me in real earnest, I should tliink." 

" It might," said Margaret. " But if I go 
too far you must tell me of it." 

" Will you go on being my monitrcss until 
I ask you not ?" he said in a lower voice ; 
" and in spite of occasional outbreaks from 
me?'* 

"If you like." 

" I do like ; you do me good ; more good 
than any one has ever done before. I feel as 
if you could make a decent fellow of me per- 
haps in time." 

" I think that you are a * decent fellow,' as 
you call it, now,** laughed Margaret " You 
have faults of couree, but you are candid 
enough to own them, and a * fault confessed,' 
you know I" 

" We cannot confess them all," he said. 

" No ? not to a monitress ?" 

" If I could to any one in the world it would 
be to you," cried Ainslie. 

At that moment Ainslie would have given 
all he possessed to have taken Margaret to hia 
heart, as a brother might>have taken a sister, 
and to have told her all his sorrow. 

But while he stood there, holding her hand 
— a look of yearning on his face, the meaning 
of which she could not read— slie suddenly 
flushed to the very roots of her hair, and 
withdrew her hanci hastily. A step on the 
gravel made him turn his head. Corrie Lester 
and Mrs. Grantham were close upon them. 

" Oh, here you are I" said Corrie ; " we have 
been looking for' you every where. What a 
ffldrious day I just the very day for a garden 
lounge," sitting down on the chair in the 
place vacated by Ainslie. 

Margaret rose. 

" You are not going, Miss Elcombe, just 
when I have come ?" he said.- > 

"Yes; I am going into tlie house now," 
she said. 

"That's shabby I" cried Mr. Lester. "If 
we were not such old fhends I should be in- 
clined to quarrel with you," laughing. 

"Yes, Margaret, I must say 1 think you 
treat your old friends very shabbily," said 
Aunt Harriet in what she intended to be a 
playful accent. " Until you came here I had 
no idea you were so volatile — so easily turned 
from old affections by a little novelty." 
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** In the first place I have very few alffec- 
lions to be turned from," replied Mai^aret 
gravely. " Every acquaintance I had in lion- 
don was not an * affection/ and I never pre- 
tended to be specially attached to any one we 
knew. And in the next place I am not vola- 
tile, nor given to- novelty. If we meet with 
X)eople who suit us better than those we have 
known before, why naturally we make friends 
with them. That is alL" 

** What 60 you mean, Margaret V asked 
Aunt Harriet. ** You really are too subtle for 
plain people like myself to understand. Do 
you know what she means, Mr. Lester V 

'* Not exactly," said Corrie ; " unless it is 
that you have found some one here"— to 
Margaret — ^'*who suits you exactly. If so, 
your friends will know of it in time I sup- 
pose " — ^fixing his glass in his eye and looking 
at Ainslie. 

Margaret blushed, but Ainslie turned pale. 
It seemed to him infinitely unnatural that he 
might not simply knock Mr. Oorrie Lester 
down, as the most fitting answer he could 

" If I had the ri^ht to advise Miss El- 
combe," he said hastily, ^ it would be not to 
allow any interference in her concerns. If 
she prefers new friends to old acquaintances, 
I suppose she understands truth and sincerity, 
and knows when she meets with them." 

"Perhaps so," returned Corrie carelessly. 
** It is amazing what a vast amount of truth 
and sincerity seven hundred a year always 
meets with m this world 1 At least from a 
certain class of people fond of bragging. 
Now here is my dear friend Margaret El- 
combe^ if she will allow me to call her 

BO- 



" I don't know that we were ever on such 
terms as to warrant that word," interrupted 
Mar^r^. 

" No ? well then, my dear acquaintance and 
Mr. Ainslie Porbes*s friend-— here she is with 
the most enticing coihpact little inccnne possi- 
ble— just the thing for a single lady not over 
twenty-one ; now what will you bet, Mr. 
Forbes, that she will not be surrounded with 
Just seven hundred times the amount of truth 
and sincerity, as— let me see— tliat superbly 
beautiful and outspoken young lady, Miss 
liorton, who has nothing but her beauty and 
her truth ? which are not quite so valuable in 
the matrimonial market." 

" That would depend on the person," Mar- 
garet said, before Ainslie could speak. " A for- 
tune-hunter would prefer me. Y<m cannot 
want to ask the question, Mr. Lester I" 

" No, I don't, for myself," said Corrie quiet- 
ly ;" I was asking Mr. Forbes." 

" And I refuse to enter into the conversa- 
tion at all," Ainslie said angrily. "A discussion 
which drags in the name of an absent lady is 
not to my taste." 

" Well fenced," said Corrie, settling his col- 
lar ; " I am glad to hear you use such strong 
language on the subjecA. I hold strong opin- 
ions on that head myself, and I am glad to 
hear them so worthily supported. I never 
compromised a girl's character myself, I am 
thankful to say. I was never given to t^te-4- 
t6te walks— I never made assignments by the 



road-side— I was never seen holding hands 
with my arm round waists — " 

"And who was?" interrupted Ainslie, 
fiercely. 

" Scores of men, my dear sir I— scores ! I 
only say I never did such things : I don't say 
who did, you know. That's quite another 
matter." 

" We men understand all this kind of thing 
between ourselves," cried Ainslie. 

Corrie shrugged his shoulders. 

** You go beyond me," he said quietly ; " I 
do not understand you." 

" It seems to me that vou are taking some- 
thing home to yourself, Mr. Forbes," said Aunt 
Harriet, fixing her eyes on him. " Perhaps 
you will explain what all this very odd ex- 
citement means ?" 

" To Mr. Lester as soon as he likes," said 
Ainslie, flinging back his hair. 

" To me ? Mv dear sir, I am desirous of no 
explanation, believe me I I do not care wheth- 
er you get excited or not What can it mat- 
ter to me the rate at which your heart beats, 
and the relative power of your lungs and 
brain ? I am such a different kind of fellow 
myself— as cool as a cucumber about most 
things. All you violent excitable creatures 
only make me wonder — ^no more ; yes, you 
make me thankful to a kind Providence Uiat 
gave me a cool temperament and self-com- 
mand. By the bye " — changing the subject a 
little suddenly — ^**when will be my most 
likely time for finding that old Dowthwaite 
fellow at home ? I suppose he comes in to 
his meals, as they say ? When would that 
be ?— twelve ? one ? When do tiie Choctaws 
about here dine ? I want to see him ; I have 
a little business to transact with him." 

" You, Mr. Lester ?" cried Aunt Harriet. 

** Yes, I, Mrs. Grantham," said Corrie, biting 
the corner of his nail. " Odd, isn't it ? Shall i 
find him in now, if I ride over at once V 

.** No,'* replied Ainslie abruptly. 

" Thai's a nuisance I Well, tell him to wait 
in for me to-morrow, will you ?— just to hang 
about the place till I come. I can't fix the 
hour but he can hang about." 

" I think ^ou wul have to take your 
chance," replied Ainslie carelessly. " Dow- 
thwaite is not the man to hang about waiting 
for any one, and I am not the man to tell him 
to do so. Good morning" — in an abrupt 
manner to both Aunt Harriet and Corrie Les- 
ter, but holding Margaret's hand just an in- 
stant longer than was required by strict 
friendship. 

" Are you going ?" asked Margaret. " Come 
with me, if you have time, and sec my new 
speckled Hambro's. I have two such beau- 
ties! I sent for them to the Birmingham 
prize-show." 

And they went away together. 

Corrie and Mrs. Grantham looked at each 
other, and Oorrie bit another atom from off 
the corner of his nail. He had a troublesome 
" back friend " or " agnail," at which he often 
bit. 

*^ A case, my dear Aunt Harriet, I am afraid ! 
You were right, and I was wrong. If we do 
not do something to prevent it, our Margaret 
will throw herself away upon that good- 
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looking snob, and repent her folly all her life 
after." 

" I have said so from the first," cried Mrs. 
Grantham. " You would not believe me, 
when you might perhaps have prevented it, 
and now.— it is too late I" 

" Now don't scold, my dear soul. I have 
done what I could ; I cannot force the girl to 
marry me. If she is infatuated, she is, and 
nothing will open her eyes but bitter experi- 
ence. 1 tried, to put a spoke in his wheel just 
now, didn't you see ? about Miss Lorton." 

" Yes, I did not understand it all— to what 
were you alluding ?" asked Mrs. Grantham. 

" Only a desperate love-affair that I have 
lust heard all about, between the handsome 
blacksmith and the tigress until our Margaret 
came down, when, phew I the tigress was sent 
to the right-about, and our Margaret and her 
seven hundred per annum took the chief 
place instead. Didn't you see how the fellow 
winced when I touched him on the raw ? I 
wonder what he would have said if Margaret 
had not put in her oar; but that gave him 
time to think a minute, so he saved himself 
cleverly. I should have liked to have seen 
him floundering about with the hook in his 
nose, I must say ! for from all I can hear he 
has behaved like a scoundrel to the poor girl. 
Between ourselves. Aunt Harriet, our Marga- 
ret is acting like a little fool." 

"No one knows that better than I," ex- 
claimed Aunt Harriet bitterly. " But what can 
I do ? I am powerless I without influence and 
without authority T* 

He shrugged his' shoulders. " She must go 
her own way," he said. " One can't quite 
shoot the fellow. If it was worth while to 
risk one's neck in the matter, by Jove I 
would !" 

" He deserves some condign punishment," 
cried Mrs. Grantham severely. 

" And he will bone seven hundred a year 
instead r said Mr. Corrie Lester tranquilly. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COBBIB LESTER'S SHARES IN THE HAVER- 
BRACE MINE. 

Aggy and Elcy were busy " siding oop '* at 
Dale Head, and the place was in " a stour." 
As tiiey themselves said, there *' was a scrow 
on," oat of the way of which the men-folk 
were wise to keep ; young Jobby being on 
the fells among the sneep, and the old man 
in the fields among the turnips— which he 
called turmits. 

Aggy was in her glory. In between her 
scrubbings and scourings she was rating £lcy 
as A^gy could rate ; her vocabulary being of 
the richest, with but little stint for either fear 
or grace. Now she was " a feckless dawkin, 
and gude for nowt," now " a gurt lalioping 
I't wurth her saut," 



wha wasn' 
and now " a dozend lile dope wha guv nobbut 
a slut's slake ower her wark, an* wud be a* 
the better for a reet gude leathering;" she 
was a "downo, canna" (don't know, can 
Aot), said in a mocking voice, if anything was 



beyond her height or strength ; or a " Blape 
fisted fudgel " if she let a brush fall, or laid 
out of her hand and could not find again ou 
the Instant, the goose-wing used by>:^reful 
northern hq,usowives as a not inefficient 
sweeping brush. And then, when she chanced 
to please her bustling mother, and " sided 
up " with judgment, she was a " fine hinny " 
and a '* canny lile Kate, as douce and ibwsome 
as ony woman's bairn, an' wha culd du a reet 
gude darrack when she hed a mind, an' wark 
as wiselike an' farrantly as an auld wife — ^that 
culd she !" with other sweetmeats of the sam^ 
complexion. 

But pretty Elcy, mindful of the truth that 
"hard words break no bones," if also that 
" soft ones butter no parsnips," wisely took 
her mother's ratings with undisturbed placid- 
ity, as one long time accustomed j merely 
telling Mark afterwards, that she " was sar- 
tain sure summut was on hands, for mither 
had called her all that iver she had called 
her, and gien her t' rough side of her tongue 
gaily oft that morning !'" 

Aggy had just left the kitchen to carry the 
" scrow '* into the dairy, when she was called 
back by a wiW cry from her daughter, and a 
piercing shriek of " Mither I mither I" 

" The Lord be wi' us, what's to du, bairn !" 
she exclaimed hurrying back, expecting to 
see her daughter in some grievous bodily 
trouble. 

A glance showed her the truth. By the 
carved oak press stood Elcy blanched and 
trembling, the ebony case open in her hand, 
gazing at the fragments of shattered glass 
which was all that was now left of their mvs- 
tic " Luck." 

" Mither ! see til this !" she cried ; " wha's 
dune't I O, mither hinny, wha's dune't !" 

" Whisht, bairn I whisht I her daddy did't," 
said Aggy in a low voice, taking it carefully 
from her hand. " She'd nae call to mell on't, 
lass, an' then she wadn't hae seed it." 

" But mither, t' Luck's broke ! — then we'se 
ruinated ?" asked the girl, with a frightened 
glance round the place as if there was some- 
thing dreadful behind her — ^ghosts or bailiffs 
or armed men— or may be a murdered corpse 
— she didn't know what — ^and in her terror 
creeping closer to her mother's ample side. 

" Nae ! nae 1 nowt's coomed on it yit, my 
lass," replied Aggy ; " an' mappem nowt will. 
Maybe it's a' nonsense, as thee brither Mark 
wad threep ; an' t' Almighty hes letten on 
thee father breek it to shaw us that we mun 
pitten our trust in Him, and on nowt else. 
It's dune now, my lass, an' canna be un- 
dune, sae we'se du nae gude o' freeting. 
We'se in a higher pooer nor our ain an* we 
mun bide His will i' peaca" 

♦* O but, mither 1 1' Luck 1— t' bonny Luck, 
as we've had these hun'ert years an* mair 1" 
cried tlie girl weeping. 

" There s nae use i' greeting, bairn," said 
her mother kindly. '*Not S the tears i' 
Langthut can mak t' Luck hale agin; an' 
she'll nobbut mak her heed wark, an' then 
her daddy '11 see she'se been a freeting, an' '11 
want to ken a' aboot it frae heed to tail ; sao 
mop her eyes, that's a fine lass, an' put t' Luck 
by agin ; thars a* she can du l" 
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At that moment a horse's hoofs were heard 
clattermg through the small paved enclosure, 
and some one knocked at the door. 

" Is old Dowthwaite in ?" asked a strange 
ToiceL 

" O mither, it^s that nasty lile monkey fi-ae 
Lunnon I" cried Elcy, as Corrie Lester, hitch- 
ing his horse up to the iron cramp at the 
door, put his sharp, lean, well-trimmed head 
into the kitchen, and asked again " if old 
Dowthwaite was at home ?" 

" Nay, he ain't," said Aggy snappishly, not 
liking the disrespect! ul tone and familiar dic- 
tion. If he had asked for Wastdale Jobby 
with the right twang, she would haye an- 
swered civilTy enough ; but " old Dowthwaite" 
indeed !—" rll auld Doothut him,, that will 
1 1" she said to herself angrily, with that de- 
licious vagueness so infinitely comforting to 
the irritated soul. 

"No?" said Corrie Lester, following his 
head and picking his way daintily into the 
disordered place. " I told your man Forbes 
to be sure and tell him that I was going to 
ndc over to-day, and that I wanted to speak 
to him on very particular business." 

" Mr. Forbes brocht nae sic woord," said 
Aggy stiffly. 

" Then he ought ; I told him plain enough. 
Now I must wait till he comes in. It's a 
nuisance; but I cannot have my ride for 
nothing. When will be be in ?" 
• " He^l coom in til his tea," said Aggy in 
the same surly manner as before. 

" But you see I am not very well up in 
your hours and meal-times," returned Corrie, 
laugbing a trifle insolently. " So I don't 
know when that is. However, my best plan 
is to wait till he does come in, as I want to 
see him. I suppose I can wait somewhere ?" 

" We've nae place for nae body to sit doun 
in," said Aggy, not attempting to clear away 
a free space for the London fine gentleman — 
not. even offering to dust a chair. " T' place 
is a' in a muck a dirt, and we'se in t* mid o' 
t' stour, is t' dochter an' me. Ye'd better 
gang on t' fell-side an' maybe ye'll git sect of 
our maister thier. T' dale's nae that gurt but 
ye may see a body doun in t' fields an' ye've 
a mind to luke." 

" I don't think I know your master, as you 
call him, by sight," said Corrie ; " but I can 
go and see." 
V " Aye, ye'd better," said Aggy. 

" Here is &ther, mither l'*^ cried Elcy, as 
Jobby, tall, gre:^-haired. and just a trifle bent 
since his late seizure, passed the latticed win- 
dow. 

Quiet always, he had been singularly ^ave 
and thoughtiul during these latter times. 
Either the destruction of the Luck preyed 
upon him , or his failing health haunted him 
with the secret dread of another such attack 
as this last ; or perhaps the shadow of the 
coming evil was over him: whatever the 
cause, the result was plain— Jobby was out 
of spirits, if not actually ailing and ill—'* out 
of fettle," his own own expression ; and no 
one knew what ailed him, not even himself. 

As he came past, the window and into the 
kitchen with his two coUey dogs at his heels, 
stooping his tall frame as he entered the 



house-door, even Corrie could not^help being 
struck by the man's native dignity, and that 
air of nobility given by self-respect and the 
consciousness of an honorable name and life. 
Jobby had the look and bearing of a man 
who has never owned a master, who has 
never truckled to superior force physical or 
moral, who has lived his own life in manly 
integrity, caring for his family ns an honest 
man should, domg his public duty faithfully 
so far as he knew how, and loyally upholding 
his creed, whether popular or unpopular with 
his neighbors. He'had the look and bearing 
of what he was, a peasant proprietor of an- 
cient holding and stainless name, with an 
honorable ancestry stretching far back in the 
past, and an honorable progeny to carry on 
the brave old traditions mto tlie future — 
honest, independent, renowned— and thus of 
the same class in a minor degree as the no- 
blest aristocrat of the Chamber. Even the 
meagre nineteenth-century Londoner under- 
stood, in a hazy transient kind of way, the 
quiet dignity and worth of such a man, and 
said to himself, "• Poor old boy ! he'll not like 
his pill I" 

'* Here's a mon as wants to see thee, Jobby," 
said Aggy abruptly. 

" Aye V" returned Jobby.. " Fme day 1" to 
Corrie, whom he recognized as "Miss El- 
combe's luvyer maybe, frae Lunnon," as the 
Langthwaite people said. « 

" Very fine," answered Corrie. 

" What may ve be wantin' wi' me ?" then 
asked Jobby. ^* Wife I set a chair. We'se a' 
iv' a stour, as ye see ; t* women folk hes git- 
ten it a' their am to-day, as they're tied to hev 
a' times. Must be siding-oop days, ye ken ; 
thof they'se not t' best o' days for us men- 
folk. Coom, sit ye doon !" drawing his own 
chair out from the confusion of pots and pans 
and mugs and copy-stools and 6ther house- 
hold goods piled " havey-scavey " in the 
middle of the floor. " Bit ye doun here, by t' 
ingle-nuik ; we'se maist out o' their road thier. 
Qie us t' pipe, wife. I'se nae gurt freen til a' 
crack wrout a smeuk," to Corrie, smiling. 
" A lile smeuk helps gaily weel. An' noo, 
mappem ye'll say as what ye want wi* me." 

" rve rather bad news for you, Mr. Dow- 
thwaite," said Corrie. 

"Aye? surely I" said Jobby, phlegmati- 
cally as to speech, but with a sharp glance 
upward. 

" You have a son in London, I think 2'* 

" Twa," said Jobby. 

" O, indeed I I only know of one ; he was 
once a clerk in Mr. Tyson's office, and is now 
set up in business on his own account." 

" Mather," said Jobby. 

There was a moment's pause. 

♦*And what o' Mather, Mister Lester?" 
asked the old man. 

" Well, nothing very good, I am sorry to 
say. The confounded rascal has made away 
with some shares of mine — shares in the 
Haverbrack lead-mine here, and has lost me 
three thousand pounds." 

"Made awa wi' yer shares, Mr. Lester? 
canna they be pit back agin ?" asked Jobby, 
taking the pipe from his mouth and laying it 
on the settle beside him. 
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**Ko, he has sold them and spent the 
money. I have just heard of it— by yester- 
day's post ; and I have come to you at once 
to consult as to what can be done to save 
him. If you like to make it a debt, and take 
it on yourself to pav, you can you know. He 
has nothing ; but if not, I must prosecute him 
for felony, as an example to others.'' 

" Three thousan* pund, Mister Lester ? Div 
ye think I*se made o' brass f ' cried Jobby. 
'* TtLree thousan' pund, an' t' land as pnir as 
it is, an' crops as starved, an' as law in t' mar- 
ket as they are? Three thousan' pund? 
Hadn't ye better ask me for ten thousan' at 
ance ? T' ane's as like as t'ither 1" 

" I am sorry for that," said Oorrie quietly; 
" I hoped that you could have taken it on 
yourself, and have spared your son the dis- 
grace of transportation. He will be trans- 
ported, you know. He'll get fifteen years if 
a day !" 

"Ye'll niver du't, Mister Lester I" cried 
Jobby^ rising in great agitation. 

"What's to du, gudeman?" said Aggy, 
coming to them from the dairy where she and 
Elcy had retreated, startled at her husband's 
unusual accent. " Gude sakes ! what's to du, 
I say ?" she repeated in a terrified voice, as" 
she looked into his face. 

" Gang thee ways, wife ; it's nowt as is fit 
for thee ears," said Jobby, speaking with 
difficulty. 

" What's fit forthee's fit for me, an' I mum 
knaw— I wt'K/" said Aggy firmly. " Mr. 
Lester, what's this ye've been 8ia.ying to our 
maister ?" 

"Well, Mrs. Dowthwaite, it's about your 
son Matthew ; I think that's his name," said 
Corrie, daintily fingering his short-cut curly 
light brown hair. 

" And what of Mather, if you please ?" she 
asked defiantly. "As gude a lad an' as 
bonny a ane as iver trod shoe-leatlier— what 
of Mather, Mr. Lester ?" 

"He has committed felony— that is all; 
and I want your husband to buy him off 
prosecution." 

" Mon I I canna mind what ye say ! ye've 
ower lang words for me I what is't Jobby ?" 

This was said in a half-frightened, half- 
angry voice, as she turned to her husband, 
api^ealingly. 

"Mather has misbehaved hissel," said 
Jobby. " He's been mistetched down yonder, 
an' has dune far wrang." 

** What mak o' wrang, Jobby ?" 

" Thieving, wife. Bae tliis mon says,** re- 
plied Jobby slowly and quietly. 

" I divn't credit it I Jobby, man thysel' ! 
canst credit siccan a like tale on our MaQier ? 
I willn't credit it ; nay, not were't iver sae I" 

" It is too true, I grieve to say," said Corrie. 
" I have the letter in my pocket to prove it 
I can read it if you like— if you can under- 
stand it" 

" Ay I what 1 t' wife's m t' reet 1 Td Tike to 
see t' prufe— I was ower rash in my trust — 
gie me t' prufe, Mr. Lester ! §ie me t' prufe 1" 

Corrie put the letter into his liands, and the 
old man read it through. 

" Nay I what it's true I" he said in a low 
voice, dropping the letter to the fioor, and 



putting his head into his hands as he bent 
forward in his chair towards the black and 
empty hearth. 

" I am sorry for you," then said Corrie ; he 
had strong id^as of the good lying in the 
miavUer in modo, and always upheld the prin- 
ciple of plenty of grease to the wheels if you 
wish them to run smoothly. " Very sorry for 
you; but cannot you think of something? 
Can you hit on no plan to save your son 7 I 
must send instructions at once, and I want to 
know what you will do. If you will make 
it a debt and pay me out of }rour own pocket, 
I'll say nothing more about it of course, and 
the whole thing will be forgotten — " 

" Mon 1 is te maffiing daft wi' thy talk ? 
Pay three thousan' pun' oot of our ain 
pockuts ?" cried Aggy ; " does te think Dale 
Head's gitten a gowd mind in t' intake ?" 

"Though even then I am doubtfbl if I 
should be doing right," continued Corrie, not 
noticing the interniptlon. " But if you can- 
not, I must put the matter into my lawyer's 
hands and have your son prosecuted." 

" He mun gang," said Jobby in a low voioa 
" He's brocht t' shem an' a bizen on hissel ; h^ 
mun gang." 

" O, father ! father I thou'lt niver live to 
see t' day !" wailed Aggy. " Our Mather i* 
prison? Father, thy am bairn— that bonny 
lile un as I've bed i' my breast— the bonniest, 
winsomest bairn as iver I bore thee ! Thou'lt 
niver letten <mi him gang to prison, an' we t* 
decentest folk as there is i' Langthut ?" 

" An' hoo's I to git three thousan' pund, 
woman, to kephim oot 7" said Jobby, lifting 
up his pale face. *< T hale Ian' wadn't fetch 
sae muckle— not roup an' stoup a' togither. 
An' I was to sell a' I hev I wadn't cover t^ 
debt : three thousan' pund's a lang figure for 
a dalesman's fiirm." 

" Canna t' lads help theh- britherf urged 
Aggy. " Thou knaws as weel as me they 
thocht for iver o' Mather— they thocht mair 
ov him nor a' t' rest, did they. Canna they 
coom til his back an' kep him oot o* jail ?" 

"Nayl nay! they's nobbut lads thiersels 
an' hev thier ain troublea They've nowt put- 
ten by but Isaac, an' he's nobbut a matter o' 
twa hun'ert ; an' hard wrought for tu." 

" Manage it among you as you can," said 
Corrie, " but it must be raised, else your son 
must be prosecuted. I have no alternative. 
A crime like this must be atoned for in some 
way, and either the loss must be made up, or 
the criminal must be punished." 

" Gie us time," then said Jobby, speaking as 
if a new light had struck him. " Lig it as a 
debt on til t' land, an' letten of us pay as we 
can, young Jobby an' me. We'll hae a ter'ble 
weight then on's shouthers, but we'll mannis!i 
i' time ; an' maybe as time gangs by t' other 
lads '11 help their brother, an sae we'll git it 
raised amang us." 

Corrie shook his head. '^That'll hardly 
suit my book, Mr. Dowthwaite," he said 
pleasantly. "That three thousand pounds 
represents more to me than the mere amount 
I have been looking to it as the basis of all 
my city operations, and hope to turn it into 
six, and more, long before you could pay off 
half! You see time goes &st • in these days. 
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and to wait for some, twenty or thirty years 
for the repayment of a sum like that— so 
handy to a city man !— will never ^o. I want 
interest : and more than five per cent, because 
I can make more ; and how could you man- 
age that ? Taking it even at five per cent, 
how could you manage a hundred and fifty a 
year, besides yearly instalments off the prin- 
cipal? heyr 

" Nay ; what that's just onpossible I" said 
Jobby. " We divn't mak a hun*ert an' fifty 

{mndayearwhen t* cost o' t' farm an* sic 
ike is reckoned. We haven't mair nor hauf 
that for t' boose, and sae we'd be sair fashed 
to pay't as ye say." 

" And yet even that I could not accept," 
Corrie said quietly. "With five per cent 
paid regularly, and moderate yearly instal- 
ments, I should hold myself the loser, and 
robbed. But the bare principal back in a 
score of years — ^you can understand, yourself 
now, as a sensible man, that would be just im- 
possible." 

" It's a' I can do," said Jobby mournfully. 
" Unless I sell t* place, it's a' I hev to du." 

Corrie shrugged his shoulders. " It will go 
against the grain to sell the place, of course," 
he said, " but " — another shrug. 

" What I sell t' place as has been in t' 
Doothut family iver sin t' fhrst Edward's 
time !" exclaimed Jobbv. " Live to see a 
foreigner in Dale Head ?" 

" It will be a heavy price to pay for keep- 
ing that vagabond son of yours out of prison," 
said Corrie. " I don't know which will be 
worst for you — having a son transported for 
the natural term of his life perhaps, or part- 
ing with your old femily estate. It is a cleft 
stick, and pinches you, whichever way you 
turn." 

"It's yersel as maks t' pinch," sobbed 
Aggy. 

" Just what one would expect a mother to 
say," was Corrie's philosophical rejoinder. 

" Ye canna deny it, Mr. Lester ; ye canna," 
cried Ag^y ; " wha is't but yersel' as is harry- 
ing an' dinging at us i' this gait 1 It isn't 
nowt else as threats us wi' this an' threats us 
wi' that ; an' sae ye may niver fash yer thumb 
wi' denying ! It''s yersel as is pitting us oot 
o' t' hoose ; wha else, gude Lord ?" 

" I am not reponsible for your son's dishon- 
esty," said Corrie quietly ; " you should have 
brought him up better, and then he wouldn't 
have gone wrong. Train up a child, Mrs. 
Dowthwaite, you know." 

"-He was trained 1" said Aggy. " He'd the 
best of eddications I He went til t' grammar 
schule like a' t' Doothuts ; an' if we've nowt 
mair nor his schooling to fasn to oursels wid, 
we've nowt as we need fret for." 

" Ye'd be nae nigher hand till yer brass gif 
ye was to tak t' law on Mather," put in Jobby. 

"Perhaps not; but I should prevent his 
pla)dng the same trick on some one else," an- 
swered Corrie. 

" An' ye ca' that christianly to tak that re- 
venge i' that gait on a puir misguided lad ?" 
cried Aggy. " Christianly ! I ca' it heathen 
papistry, that div I f 

" My good woman I I have said nothing 
about Christianity in the matter. I have 



spoken only of right and justice," said Corrie. 
" And not such a lad as you say ! He is old 
enough to know better, and old enough to 
suffer for doing wrong. I did not make the 
law ; I am only botmd to obey it 1" 

" There's a bettermer law than thato' mon," 
said Aggy warmly ; " there's the law o' pity 
an' o' mercy." 

"Ah! we don't understand that in busi- 
ness," Corrie replied. " Business is btfsiness, 
and religion is religion. The two things are 
quite different, and have nothing to do with 
each other. However, as I don't want to be 
hard on you, I will give you twelve hours in 
wliich to talk the matter over among your- 
selvesw Consult what can be done. My al- 
ternative is decided. Either the three thou- 
sand pounds paid back within a given time — 
not exceeding six months, and even then I 
shall be a loser perhaps of some hundreds — 
or your son prosecuted for the theft and trans- 
ported." He rose as he said this. " Good-day ; 
your difficulties are not of my making, re- 
member, so do not blame me. Good-day, Mrs. 
Dowthwaite ; I hope your daughter got safe 
home the other evening?" To Jobby— "I 
shall expect an answer to-morrow;" then 
" good-day " again, as his foot was in the stir- 
rup. 

" Wife I it wam't for nowt as how I brak 
t' Luck here by t' fireside— just thier," point- 
ing with his hand, "just o' that varra spot 
where t' mon set his fute when he tauld us 
hoo our Mather was a thief We'd a been 



togithe . 

" An' what'll thee du, Jobby ?" asked Aggy 
trembling. 

Jobby looked at her kindly. 

" What can I du !— let our lad bide i' prison 
a' his life ? and hev it for ever as a shem an' 
a pizen in t' place as hoo a Doothut war a 
thief? Nay ! agude name's mair nor hoose 
an' land, wife. We'll hae to sell, thof it breeks 
our hearts and ligs me i' t' kirkyard--as it 
will 1" said Jobby, the tears stealing down his 
quiet weather-beaten face. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HELP TO COMB. 

Few days passed in which Corrie Lester 
did not present his unwelcome self at the 
Plosh. At the first he had gone with the 
hope of winning dear Margaret, both by his 
attentions, and the display of his many valu- 
able qualities ; now, as time went on, he went 
by habit, and because he had nothing else to 
do. 

He intended to remain some time longer in 
Langthwaite. Living was cheap, and his 
funds were low ; there was plenty of fishing, 
to which sport he was not disinclmed, though 
by no means the enthusiastic angler which it 
suited his purpose to proclaim himself to be ; 
dear Margaret was still an attraction to him — 
a hope so long cherished that he could not di- 
vest himself of a certain feeling of right in all 
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concerning her, and a vague belief in the fu- 
ture as something that would hot fidl. Occa- 
Biouall]^ too he had a few strange passages 
with Lizzie Lorton, who sometimes gare in 
to a fitful, wild, half-mad flirtation with him, 
and sometimes sent him back with such bit- 
ter scorn as set his nerves a-tingling — ^not un- 
pleasantly ; like a man whose face is struck 
by a dainty, white, and perfumed hand. And 
now he had the hunter's interest in the new 
game he had started, and waited to see what 
run old Dowthwaite would make, and what 
profit was to be had out of him. 

Not that Corrie Lester was an unkindly 
man, or a cruel one by nature. He would 
not have harmed a fl^ unless he had found 
his own advantage in it ; and then he would 
have destroyed the whole kingdom of flies. 
Still he was not cruel for the sake of cruelty 
— ^he was simply selfish and heartless. 

The day after the Dale Head matter, or 
rather the morning after, he was sitting as 
usual with Mrs. Grantham ; Margaret being 
out of the room on some of those mysterious 
matters of business always sure to need her 
presence when Corrie Lester called, and gen- 
erally for as long as he remained. He was 
sitting, as he had been sitting for the last hour 
or more, idly turning over the pages of an 
illustrated German book belonging to Mrs. 
Grantham ; for Aunt Harriet was one of the 
women who specially affect German art and 
literature as something safe and respectable, 
while discountenancing French and Italian as 
dangerous and of evil repute. He was still 
looking at the fair - haired chubby children 
and motherly angels which he had seen 
twenty times before, when Ainslie Forbes rode 
up to the door, and asked in a hurried and 
agitated voice if Miss Elcombe was at home. 
Aunt Harriet and Corrie Lester could see 
him from where they sat in the drawing-room, 
near to the French window opening on to 
the lawn. 

"What, again r said Aunt Harriet with 
displeasure; "that makes three times this 
week !" 

" He doesn't lose his time," said Corrie with 
a sneer. 

" What can he have come for I what can 
have brought him at this preposterous hour 
of the morning I" she cried irritably, forget- 
ting that Corne had been there for more than 
an hour already. But then Corrie was a 
gentleman, an intimate, and " a kind . of 
nephew," which made all the difference. 

" Perhaps he has come on old Dowthwaite's 
matter," Corrie said. 

"What matter?" 

" A little business that I had with him yes- 
terday," with a slight laugh. 

" O, you never told me of that 1 I remem- 
per now you were to go over, but I forgot to 
ask you what it was all about. What was it 
all about ?" asked Aunt Harriet. 

" Only about a debt that a son of the old 
fellow owes me," said Come Lester with per- 
fect composure. 

Ainslie was announced aa he said this ; and 
received with not too fervent cordiality. 

" You are an early visitor, Mr. Forbes," 
6£dd Aunt Harriet with an icy smile. 



" I am," he replied composedly ; " but not 
so early as Mr. Lester, I see." 

" Mr. Lester is an old friend" — emphasized 
— ^'* and with the privileges of one." 

" Yes," drawled Corne— he drawled some- 
times, when he wanted " to make a hit ;" '* I 
think you can scarcely draw any comparison 
between yourself and roe," sticking his eye- 
glass into his eye, and speaking with that 
insolent manner of superiority which made 
most men feel tempted to kick him. 60 at 
least they said. i 

" I should not dream of doing so," returned 
Ainslie haughtily. " There are very few men 
with whom I could compare myself, and as- 
suredly you are not one of them." 

" And to what may we owe the honor of 
this very early visit?" Aunt Harriet asked 
in her coldest tone, afraid of a brawl between 
the two men, which would have compromised 
her dignity and taken her out of the region 
of prunes and prism. 

" I wish to see Miss Elcombe," said Ainslia 

"Miss Elcombe is engaged: cannot you 
leave your business with me ? I presume it 
is not of such a nature that it may not pass 
by way of her aunt and only guardian ?" 

" Thank you, no ; I must see her myself," 
said Ainslie abruptly. 

" And if I fijrbid it, Mr. Forbes ?" she asked 
angrily. 

" As I would if I were you, undoubtedly I" 
put in Mr. Lester. 

" Miss Elcombe must answer that for her- 
self," replied Ainslie, as Margaret came into 
the room smiling and bright as usutd. ^ I 
am glad to find you at home. Miss Elcombe," 
he said, going up to her and shaking hands 
warmly. " Can I speak to you alone for a 
few moments?" 

" Certainly," she answered frankly. " Let 
us go into the garden," moving towards the 
open window. 

Corrie whistled the first bar of "Non 
andrai." 

" Margaret I" called her aunt severely. 

" Yes, aunt ?" said Margaret, looking back. 

" Cannot Mr. Forbes say what he has to 
say here? What earthly necessity can there 
be for your goin^ into the garden, making se- 
crets and mysteries in such a very odd way I" 

" I would rather not say what I have to say 
to Miss Elcombe before either Mr. Lester or 
yourself, Mrs. Grantham," was Ain slices re- 
ply. " I wish to speak to her alone." 

" It is not a very usuat proceeding for a 
gentleman in any thing like gbod society," 
observed Aunt Harriet, a sarcastic emphasis 
crisping her thin lips. 

"1 am sorry if I am offending against the 
laws of good society," returned Ainslie with 
a certain resolute air that yet was not inso- - 
lent; "but I fear I must this morning— if 
Miss Elcombe has no objection !" turning to 
Margaret. 

" I ? Certainly not l" she replied smiling. 
" I think I am old enough to take so mudi 
unconventionalism on myself." 

" You will perhaps be kind enough to re- 
member, Margaret, that I do not sanction idl 
these strange doings of yours 1" cried Mrs. 
Grantham. 
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"Very well, aunt; then if I am doing 
wrong you are clear of the blame," said her 
niece. 

As she said the last words she passed 
through the open window on to the lawn ; 
turning back to the hall to get her old brown 
garden hat, which, battered, rusty, ill-shaped, 
and in a state of general dilapidation, cer- 
tainly did not improve her appearance. In- 
deed, it was the most unbecoming head-gear 
she could have worn ; but she wore it with 
tliat large wholesome forgetfulness of self— 
that utter absence of all small disturbing van- 
ities — which made a greater charm in her 
than any picturesquences of line or brilliancy 
of color would have done, 

A few words told all that Ainslie knew of 
what was passing at Dale Head ; and how, 
for some cause connected with Mr. Lester 
and a debt — a heavy, mysterious debt — the 
farm was to be sold — Dale Head farm, held 
for all these generations with never a break 
and never a stain, and now to be sold to sat- 
isfy the claim of a smart, thin, business-like 
young engineer from London, with but one 
sentiment of life— success, and but one touch- 
stone of success — money. Then he spoke of 
the grave and quiet grief of the old people ; 
of the dimity which Jobby preserved even in 
his despair; and how bustling, shiill-tongued 
Aggy had suddenly dropped her shrewish- 
ness, as if it had been an unlovely garment 
worn only for work-a-day life, and showed 
herself now as honorable in her way as her 
husband was in his— as dignified and as strong. 

He spoke earnestly and feelingly — his voice 
more than once faltering as he awelt on the 
sudden ruin of the family, and the noble 
bearing of the old people. 

" What can I do ?" cried Margaret, her 
large grey eyes swimming in tears. " Tell 
me what I can do ? You know I hold my- 
self much more as a steward for others' good 
tlian as having the right to spend my money 
simply on myself." 

" I don't know of anything but to i^dvance 
them the money, taking a mortgage on the 
land as your security," replied Ainslie steadily. 
" I will hardly say 1 have come here unknown 
to them, and not in any way commissioned," 
lie added hastily. "You understand and 
believe that, don^t you ?" 

" Yes, yes ! of course !" she said. " I will 
advance the money with the greatest pleas- 
ure I — tell them so. Do not let them sell the 
farm ; I do not care if they do not pay me 
back at all — if only I can save them !'* 

** It has the look of fleecing you terribly," 
said Ainslie in the same straightforward way 
as before, speaking as if under a stong internal 
pressure ; " but I would do it, had I the 
money, and I ventured to judge of your heart 
by my own." 

" You did right," she said, looking up into 
his face and laying her hand frankly in his. 

Ainslie lifted it to his lips. 

" God bless you, dear Miss Elcombe I" he 
said with deep emotion — as strange as deep 
— " you are not a woman, you are an angel I" 

" A poor kind of angel I" she answered 
smiling. "An angel with terribly black 
wings, I fear !" , 



But she colored as she spoke, and looked 
confused, and not displeased. 

" Do you thmk there will be any good in 
speakmg to Mr. Lester ?" then asked Ainslie, 
turning away his eyes and looking as if his 
words were very bitter to his soul. " Do you 
think that you could induce him to be merci- 
ful and take less than his Ml debt ? It would 
be so much saved to the old people if you 
could ; and as it is evidently not their debt 
—very likely some trouble into which some 
one belonging to them has got — I think he 
ought not to press the whole amount. He 
wants to please you, I know — ^you know that 
too" — looking at her suddenly. 

" Which he does not do," she put in paren- 
thetically in a low voice. 

" Do you think there would be any good 
got by asking him ?" he continued, a pleasant 
smile curling the corners of his moustache. 

" Let us go and see," said Margaret, turn- 
ing at once to the house, heated and impul- 
sive quite beyond any quiet or cautious 
dealing. 

" Mr. Lester ! you will never do it I" she 
exclaimed as she entered ; " you will never 
be so heartless as to ruin those brave old peo- 
ple I" 

" Ah ! I see you have heard of their mis- 
fortune," said Corrie in a commiserating tone. 
" Ruin them ? cruel I my dear Miss Elcombe, 
what can I do ? Business is business, as I 
said to the old woman yesterday ; and if I am 
any thing, I am eminently a business man. 
Show me any other way out of the wood and 
I give you my word I will follow it." 

"I will advance the money rather than 
that they should sell the farm. If I make 
myself your debtor, will you not deal merci- 
fully with me r 

She said this with the half-caressmg tone 
instinctive to the pleading woman. 

.." Tau would not find me a very harsh cre- 
ditor in any matter," replied Corrie ; " but I 
could scarcely allow you to make such a sac- 
rifice as that. . I will not accept your propo- 
sal, my dear Margaret" — ^gravely ; " you are 
not so rich that you can albrd to part with 
three thousand pounds — a hundred and fifty 
a year— you get five per cent, I think ?— as 
if it was so much waste to be thrown away 
without thought or care. For you will never 
see the color of your money again, remem- 
ber. No ; they must get out of their diflBcul- 
ties by better means than that." 

" But I can afford it, Mr. Lester. I would 
mfinitely rather give up a hundred and fifty 
a year than see these people ruined ; and I 
should be rich even then." 

" Margaret, you are absolutely insane," said 
Mrs. Grantham rising, and movuig the books 
about the table, her agitation needing some 
outward expression l^yond simple speech. 
" If you are going to squander your money in 
this manner — taking on yourself the debts of 
all sorts of common people — 1 shall positively 
apply for a commission of lunacy to keep you 
from ruin. You are not fit to manage your 
own concerns ; you are just like a silly excit- 
able child with your money, and seem to 
think there is no end to it, and that you can 
squander it right and left as you like. I can 
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not stand by and see such criminal folly, and 
I will not r 

" I should have thought, Mrs. Grantham, 
that you, so pious as you are, would haye 
been one of the first to applaud Miss El- 
combe's true Christianity, said Ainslie, 
warmly. 

** Ohristianity does not teach me to be ridi- 
culous and quixotic," replied Aunt Harriet 
slowly, and fixing on him her iciest look. 
'* And pardon me, Mr. Forbes, but I do not 
think from all I hear that you are a very re- 
liable expositor of Christianity in any of its 
doctrines. Certainly I should not consider 
you qualified to administer rebuke or admo- 
nition to meP^ 

A rapid change passed over Ainslie's face. 
The pride and anger melted out of it, and, 
with a pained and humbled look he answered 
in a low voice, 

** Perhaps you are riffht, Mrs. Grantham. 
It is not my place to condemn others." 

" But this is going away from the point," 
cried Margaret. " The point is, Mr. Lester, 
will you take less than the full amount, see- 
ing that 1 shall be your debtor ?" 

" I refuse you for my debtor," the young 
man repeated, " unless—" here he looked at 
her with a meaning smile as, getting up from 
the sofa where he had been all this time 
lounging with his hands in his pockets, he 
whispered something familiarly in her ear, 
then added aloud, "That would be the only 
way in which I could accept it, dear Marga 
retr 

To which Margaret, her face flushed and 
her voice quivering with shame and anger, 
cried out indignantly, " Never, Mr. Lester I I 
would die first. 

" So ? Juit justiiia then I" said Mr. Corrie 
Lester quietly. 

Her hand was in Ainslie's, where, quite un 
consciously, she had placed it while Corrie 
spoke ; he held it warmly and firmly grasped, 
drawing her a hair's-breadth nearer to him 
as they stood together side by side. He felt 
that he would have defended her with his 
life, and almost longed for Corrie to commit 
some insolence which should warrant his in- 
ference. As it was, he had no business to 
interfere; and with every nerve quivering 
had sufiicient self-command to think of her 
rather than of his own instinctive desires. 
He was like a soldier burning to be let loose 
on tlie enemy, but restrained by the discip- 
line which is one of the highest forms of true 
manhood. 

" Come with me to the rectory, Ainslie I" 
then said Margaret hurriedly — ^the first time 
she had called him by his name. '* Let us go 
and see Mr. Wynter." 

" My dear Majrgaret, you are heating and 
hurrying yourself to no kind of good r said 
Corrie in a cool, half-indolent tone of voice. 
" This is not business, my dear girl — it is ro- 
mance, excitement — any thing but business." 
" I do not care. I must have the thing set- 
tled some way at once," said Margaret, push- 
ing back her nair under her dilapidated hat. 

" Margaret, if you are going out, change 
your dress !" Aunt Harriet cried peremptori- 
ly. ** Look at that disgraceful shawl— that 



horrible old hat — and your gloves! You 
really are not fit even for the garden, and I 
cannot allow you to go on the roads in such 
a state." 

" 0, never mind my dress I" said Margaret. 
" I cannot wait now. Come, Mr. Forbes, you 
will come with me, will you not— unless you 
are ashamed of me V crimsoning. 

" I don*t think that needs answering," re- 
plied Ainslie, something in his voice more 
than a mere' compliment, and sometliing in 
his eyes more than mere admiration, as he 
held the door open for her to pass through. 

And. just as she was, in the battered old 
garden hat with the rusty brown ribbon, and 
her faded garden shawl crumpled and torn, 
she set off to the rectory to take counsel as to 
how assistance could best be given to the 
oldest and most honorable of the Langthwaite 
peasant proprietors. 

As they were going they met with Lizzie 
Lorton, accompanied by the noisy brood of 
little ones. The summer holidays were over 
now, and poor Lizzie was once more bound 
to the rack of her hated duties — once more 
made the governess and head nurse, with 
many an angry word from the mother on her 
past neglect, and many a troublesome scene 
with the children--a little taught to dislike 
her, as well as doing so naturally, because 
of her fierce temper and harshness towards 
them. 

All had gone at once from Lizzie— her love, 
her liberty, the summer, and the sunshine I 
It was to her as if she had been in some^ 
great glory, which had now burnt itself out, 
and left her standing in a world of dead dry 
ashes, with but one faculty left to her— the 
faculty of suffering and the eternal presence 
of pam 1 

As she met Margaret and Ainslie she trem- 
bled and turned palet They were walking 
very fast, and both looked full of serious 
thought, as if something weighty and im- 
portant lay between them— of itself a bond, 
inexpressibly bitter to her to witness. There 
was a familiarity too in Margaret*s very 
dress — ^an implied intimacy in its absence of 
formality, that struck into the girl's jealous 
soul with painful force ; and as they came on 
towards her she hesitated for just an instant 
whether she should stop and speak to them 
like ordinary friend?, or pass them by with 
a few scornful words— fiinging into their 
faces the scathing passion burning her heart 
like fire. The joy of seeing Ainslie again, 
if even in such an unsatisfoctory manner, 
and perhaps the fear of alienating him, 
made her take the gentler way; and she 
stopped as they came up, bowing with that 
supple graceful bend which had once so 
fascinated Ainslie, and saying " Good morn- 
ing," in the harsh deep voice which had al- 
ways revolted Mrs. Wynter. 

For the first time Margaret was embar- 
rassed at meeting her, and with a certain 
vague feeling of wrong towards her — a feel- 
ing she dared not analyze and would not 
have understood had she done so ; but exist- 
ing all the same, and powerful enough to 
make its accusations heard, however dimly 
and uncertainly uttered. 
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" Are we not walking rery fast, MlssLor- 
ton ?" she said, catching at that little fact to 
coyer her real confusion. " We are going to 
the rectory, and want to make sure of Mr. 
Wynter before he goes out." 

" You and Mr. Forbes are certainly walking 
eery fast," replied Lizzie sharply, resenting 
the community of the * we ' — ** so fast that I 
thought you were not going to speak to me." 
* "Did you? That would not have been 
Tery like me 1" said Maigaret 

** No — more like Mr. Forbes," replied Liz- 
zie with assumed indifference. 

"Why do you say that. Miss Lorton? 
Have I ever passed you yet ?" asked Ainslie. 

She looked up at him with her large dark 
eyes somewhat fierce, and more distressed. 

" Oh yes I you have quite cut me of late," 
she said with a burning face. 

"You should not say such things," an- 
swered Ainslie gnively. 

" Why not ? it is true. When do we ever 
see you now? You never call— -you have 
quite given us up, indeed," said Lizzie with a 
forced laugh. 

" I never did call often, you know, Miss 
Lorton. Your papa and mamma have not 
taken to me — you know they have not," 
smiling with a smile as forced as the laugh 
had been. 

" O, they don't take to any one I" said Liz- 
zie. " No one minds that. You would not 
have minded it vourself a little time ago, Mr. 
Forbes— not before Miss Elcombe came." 

And again there was the forced and bitter 
laugli that sounded so painfully to them all. 

"1 assure you I am not the reason why Mr. 
Forbes has not been to Greyrigg," said Mar- 
garet earnestly, her face too in a flame, while 
Ainslie compressed his lips and knit his 
brows. " I am the last person in the world 
to wish to stand between old friends in any 
way!" 

" We are apt to unite two things together 
when thejr happen at the same time," replied 
Lizzie, tiying to speak with unconcern. " If 
an old friend suddenly becomes cold and in- 
different, and at the same time is always 
with a new-comer, it is only natural to think 
that he has turned off the old for sake of the 
new. That is all I mean. And I do not 
think I have said any thing very treasonable 
or wicked." 

" Well, we cannot stay any longer — at least 
I cannot " said Margaret. " I want so much 
to catch Mr. Wynter before he eoes out, and 
it is very nearly twelve o'clock! Let us go 
on, and we can talk all the same^you can 
walk our way, Miss Lorton ?" 

" O no, thank you 1 I don't like to intrude," 
said Lizzie unpleasantly. 
J " You will be no intrusion," laughed Mar- 
garet, but not as frankly as usual — rather with 
an effort, than in her usual single-hearted 
manner. " Is not the highway free for us 
all?" 

"I shall be in the way— you and Mr. 
Forbes have perhaps some secrets to discuss," 
said Lizzie, cuiling her lip. 

Margaret looked at Amslie, and smiled a 
little timidly. 

" X don't think we have ; at least if we have, 
. 9 



they are of no great importance. They can 
keep till we get to the rectory. Come with 
us, that's a ^ood ^rl, for I cannot wait I" 

Still Lizzie hunsback, wishine to go, and 
yet too jealous and savage to yield. 

" Come now, Miss Lorton, don't be ill-tem- 
I)ered — come when you are asked," said Aina- 
lie, without meaning and almost without 
knowing it, taking the tone of a master sure 
to be obeyed. 

Lizzie flushed and quivered visibly ; then 
smiled that old sweet tremulous smile which 
so wonderfully changed and beautified her 
face, the tears coming into her eyes at the 
.same time ; and then, without another word, 
and with a seductive air of tender obedience, 
she turned with them, and walked silent ana 
comforted between them. 

But Ainslie was not to be touched by such 
demonstrations now. As he looked from 
Lizzie to Margaret— the one so beautiful, the 
other "so plain" — the one so perfectly ap- 
pointed, every article of dress she wore fitting 
m with and enhancing some or other of her 
many beauties — the other in her uncouth old 
garden costume, which only helped to make 
her homely face more homely still, while 
hiding all her good points or distorting them 
—he made no question between them ; Mar- 
garet seemed to him beautiful as an angel, 
and Lizzie — ^well ! he could not think her 
any thing but lovely, but she was not in any 
degree equal to his cousin— his sister— his 
friend. 

And yet, how could he dare to think of 
Margaret with such familiar tenderness ? Had 
he tlie right to her fiiendship, criminal as he 
was ? — ^not to speak of that smaller shame — 
that wrong which he had done to poor Lizzie 
in accepting her love, and by vanity blinding 
himself into tlie belief that he answered it. 
How he wished that he had kept clear of 
those dark toils of hers! Then he would 
have had nothine to reproach himself with — 
that murder would never have been, her tears 
would never have been, he would not have 
stood, as he did now in the light of having 
trifled with a loving girl's true affections, and 
Margaret might have been his " sister " with- 
out shame or fear. 

They walked on in silence, each too much 
preoccupied to speak. Margaret was think- 
ing of the Dowthwaites— unhappy little gusts 
of self-reproach concerning Lizzie coming in 
between— and whether it was kind or right 
in her to continue such a strict and pleasant 
friendship with Ainslie Forbes. Ah, so 
pleasant 1 quite the most pleasant thinp^ in all 
her life at this present time! Lizzie was 
thinking of Ainslie, and not knowing whether 
she sufSred most or was. most happy when 
with him, the contrast between now and the 
past being very painful, if her delight in his 
presence was still, as always, passionate and 
mtense ; and Ainslie was thinking of Lizzie 
and Margaret, as has been said, and wonder- 
ing how he had ever loved the one, and why 
many had not loved the other. A certain 
strong if as yet unspoken feeling of jealousy 
had &en roused in him by Corrie's whispered 
words, which he understood if he did not 
hear— his heart was softened by reason of the 
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Bore distress of the old people at home — and 
Margaret's prompt sympathy had stirred him 
more than all the rest For he too was kind 
and helpful and generous to the full extent of 
his means ; such faults as he had belonging to 
an affluent rather than to a meagre nature. 
So that he was more than ever drawn towards 
Margaret to-day, and never felt her so dear or 
lovely to his soul as he did at this present 
moment. 

Their walk was not of very long duration, 
for the children were tired and hungry ; and 
with the fine instinct of hungry creatures 
guessed the time to be near their dinner-hour, 
as it was. Wherefore little Jane began to cry 
—tears being the invariable leverage of spoilt 
children all the world over — and then there 
was an end of every thing but the bitter word 
•* Good-bye " and the proud heart-burning at 
being seen in the character of " nurse," which 
more than any thing else inflamed Lizzie. 

" Good-bye," she said ; " you are free, I am 
a slave. I must go back now, and shall very 
likely be scolded because that little imp has 
cried." 

" O no I Mrs. Lorton will not scold you," 
.fiaid Margaret soothingly. 

•" Yes she will. The eldest two— those two 
— ^Willie and Kate — ^will rush up to her the 
instant we go back, and scream out, * Mamma, 
tiiat nasty Lizzie made Janey cry!' And 
rhen Mrs. Lorton will be furious ; and I shall 
feel as if I should like to kill them all— or my- 
self : which would be the best thing I could 
dor 

"Hush, hushi you passionate girl!" cried 
Margaret kindly. ^* Why do you speak so 
wildly?" 

" I speak as I feel, and that is better than 
being a hypocrite," said Lizzie. 

" But you need not be a hypocrite, and yet 
you need not be so violent,** returned Mar- 
garet. 

" O ! I leave the silks and satins of manner 
to you and Mrs. Grantham," answered Lizzie 
disdainfully. ** I know quite well that I am 
too outspoken to please any one. Mr. Forbes 
used to like my honestjr he used to say ; but 
I have learnt one thing lately, that to-day 
and yesterday are different things, and that 
friends change like— like what? — the wind 
and weathercocks." * 

" I am not aware that I have changed like 
the wind or the weathercock either," said 
Ainslie a little stiffly ; " and I certainly never 
said that I did not like your honesty to-day as 
much as I did yesterday." 

" I think you have, Mr. Forbes," Lizzie an- 
swered. " You have said it quite plainly 
enough to be understood, at all events. And 
I must say I think it rather an undeserved 
ending to the great friendship you once pro- 
fessed for me." 

" If you wish that our friendship should 
come to an ending, I must acquiesce in your 
decision. But it is your doing, not mine. 
Miss Lorton," said Ainslie hurriedly. 

" Did 1 say go ? Is complaining that you 
are not such good friends as you used to be a 
very great indication that I want to be no 
Jriends at all ?" said Lizzie fiercely. 

** Come, come ; don't quarrel, you two !" I 



said Margaret. "You are always fightuig 
about something! I wish you would not 
quarrel so much — ^it is so dreadful !" 

"O, it is pleasant amusement for Mr. 
Forbes," said Lizzie. " He likes to goad and 
sting me just to see how fer I will go. How- 
ever, you know that you are safe with me, 
Ainslie ; you know that I am staunch, don't 
you ? — ^unless indeed you went too far, and 
then I should not answer for myself," look- 
ing full into his face with all the tigress, 
beautiful, deadly, menacing, and yet soft and 
supple, in her own. 

Ainslie turned pale. For the first time he 
saw the chance of her betrayal as a thing 
more than possible. 

" You are a sphinx this morning. Miss Lor- 
ton," he said. 

" Am I ? But you understand me if I am," 
she answered. " And I don't think you are 
much afraid of me, though the sphinx used 
to devour people, I believe — crack their bones 
and twist their necks, didn't she ?" 

" I believe so," said Ainslie ; " but for all 
that I do not think I should have been afraid 
of her." 

" Not if you were in her power ?" 

" Not if 1 were in her power," he repeated. 

" Which is that— rash or brave ?" asked 
Lizzie Lorton defiantly. 

" Perhaps neither ; perhaps nothing more 
than disbelief in treachery," Ainslie an- 
swered. 

" I hate treachery— don't you ?" she said. 

" I do," was Ainslie's emphatic reply. 

"But there is a worse treachery than 
merely telling a secret — even a bad secret— 
don't you think so ?" retorted Lizzie. " You 
can betray feelings and affections, and destroy 
lives in other ways than by merely flinging 
people over clifl^can't you ?" 

She spoke in a strange constrained voice, 
her head lowered, and looking up at Ainslie 
from under her level brows. By this time 
Margaret had walked a little way beyond the 
pair standing in the middle of the road with 
such a deadly thrust and parry between them 
—at all events she had walked out of earshot 
during Lizzie's last attack. 

" Let mc give you one piece of advice. Miss 
Lorton," said Ainslie sternly. " Never hint — 
never insinuate ; at least not with me. Speak 
out whatever you have to say. Even if the 
worst I can meet it." 

" I like to hold one end of the reins," said 
Lizzie with a scornful laugh. " It is pleasant 
not to be always the inferior. And I like to 
use the whip — when I have it in my hand. 
However, I must go now— are you. not glad ? 
I can see how glad you are ! you will have 
Miss Elcombe all to yourself then, and there 
will be no troublesome third person to stand 
between you. Good-bye. Don't go too far, 
and then you are safe, you know ; else a de- 
ceived and slighted woman is not the most 
reliable friend in the world, especially when 
ahe can be such an enemy — as I can !" 

That was her revenge for the present ; and 
Lizzie turned homewards in a state of feverish 
satisfaction, content with herself in that she 
had flung a bombshell at the feet of her re- 
creant lover, leavmg it to explode or not, as 
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it might chance. But it bamt out safely 
enough. Margaret was too unsuspecting to 
be roused by dark hints of any kind, and con- 
tinned to walk to the rectory side by side 
witli Ainslie, thinking only that Miss Lorton. 
was in an awful humor to-day, and wliat a 
pity it was she showed so plainly that she 
was in love with Ainslie Forbes ! and again 
what a wonder it was that he was not in love 
with hertl A pity as well ? Margaret could 
not answer that in the affirmative very 
briskly. They would make a very handsome 
couple she thought, and really they were not 
so entirely unlike ; but Lizzie Lorton was 
scarcely the wife for Ainslie after all, and he 
might marry some one else perhaps who 
' would suit him better, and love him as 
warmly and more tenderly. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THB 8HKM AN* THB BIZEK ABROAD. 

Ralph was on the pomt of leaving home 
when Ainslie and Margaret came up ; indeed 
he met them just at the garden-gate — ^his 
hand on the lock as they rounded the garden- 
wall. 

He was looking as he had been looking of 
late, wretchedly ill— the veins in his temples 
blue and swollen, his cheeks sunk, his com- 
plexion pallid, his eyes large and hollow ; and 
he was noticeably thinner — his hands espec- 
ially being shrunk and tlie fingers wasted, 
tlie knuckles standing out prominent and 
bony. But no other outward sign betrayed 
the inner sore. In manner he was the same 
as ever, kindly and affectionate ; and his plan 
of life was unchanged. Still spending his 
days amoDg his people— laboring to enlighten 
their ignorance, to destroy their vices, to sub- 
stitute manly recreation for sottish drunken- 
ness, to get greater care and decency into 
their homes — still devoting himself to the 
ministry with the same intensity of purpose, 
if mingling in with the solemn services hu- 
man thoughts both sadder and fonder than he 
had ever known before — still doing all things 
in the same order and with the same care — 
there was yet a nameless something which 
had changed the whole of his inner life, and 
which reacted in its influence on others. 

The Ralph Wynter of this rich-colored 
September was a different person from the 
Ralph Wynter who, last leafless February, 
met Lizzie Lorton in the lane, and went home 
to dream of her as an enthusiastic Anglican 
and his lay-deaconess. Every one saw, if no 
one understood, the great change that had 
fallen on him ; and more than one old wife 
predicted that the widow would be childless 
before long, and that tlieir young rector 
would be " put by " before winter came. But 
he had not broken down as yet, and still went 
about his work with the same zeal and energy 
as before, undergoing an amount of fatigue 
that would have knocked up many a man of 
robuster frame if of weaker faith. 

He turned back with Margaret and Ainslie, 
and they all went into the drawing-room to 



Mrs. Wynter ; Ainslie also, for though he was 
of no use, he was anxious to know the result 
of the consultation on the future of the brave 
old couple he had left in such sorrow. And 
it gave another insight into Ralph's character, 
that ne had never suffered his own dis&|^ 
pointment to chill or warp him towards Ains- 
lie. Too thoroughbred a gentleman to har- 
bor the mean passion of jealousy, he was the 
same to him as before ; and Ainslie had no 
suspicion that through himself had been 
wrecked all Ralph Wynter's hopes of earthly 
happiness. Had he known it, how his regret 
for that painful episode would have been re- 
doubled 1 

The storjr was soon told, and Margaret's 
determination with it ; and then, when she 
had told them to what she had made up her 
mind, she very tenderly and sweetly asked 
their advice as to what she had better do. 
Ralph, though not so desperately interested 
as herself— feeling as much sympathy with 
her compassion as with old Dowthwaite's 
troubles — ^yet, true to his creed that the 
clergyman should be the earthly friend as 
well as the spiritual director of his flock, in- 
sisted on taking {)art in the burden. So, after 
some discussion, it was agreed that he should 
advance one and Margaret two-thirds of the 
required sum— that Ihey should pay this sum 
to Coriie Lester without consulting or inform- 
ing Jobby till done (this was Margaret's 
pretty little scheme for playing the part of 
the good fairy, so dear to Uie Kindly young 
not averse to a spice of romance with their 
benevolence) — then, that they should drive 
over to Dale Head, announce his release to 
the old man, and so have a general jubilation, 
wherein all the wrong would be set right, 
and all the evil turned to good. 

After this they would trust to the Dow- 
thwaite family for repayment ot what it was 
best for their pride and independence to make 
only a loan— as loosely fitting and as long- 
lived as they chose, but to be considered as a 
loan, and so not to wei^ upon them with the 
humiliation of a gift They might repay it 
when and how they could ; there would be 
no bond, no obligation, no deeds, just the sim- 
ple word of honor of the old man and young 
Jobby— which both Ralph and Margaret 
knew would be as sure as any bond drawn up 
in the precisest legal terms, and backed by 
the most formidable array of stamps. 

A very sweet and pastoral drama, cast in 
the most unbusiness-like manner possible; 
and yet not quite a thing to ridicule, seeing 
what arid tracts there ar.e in human nature, 
and how grateful we ought to be for new 
oases, though they grow only flowers and 
humming-birds, good for neither food nor 
raiment. 

This programme being settled, Ainslie 
mounted and rode off to the mines; while 
Ralph and Margaret went back to the Plosh, 
where they maae sure of finding Mr. Lester, 
as it was his habit to stay to luncheon, invited 
or not— the Nag-s Head breakfast not assimi- 
latmg with his digestion. And they were not 
mistaken. They found the young engineer 
still turning over tomes of German art, wait- 
^ing for luncheon and dear Margaret's return^ 
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Uonibly bared with Aunt Harriet, her books, 
her talk, and himself; but what could he do 
better ? Wherever he w«it, he would be just 
as bored ; aud if a man must have a yial 
IMHired out on his head, it does not much sig- 
uify a« to the place of oi>eration. 

After the mere formid greetings, Ralph 
struck straight to the heart of the business, 
i ** I hear old Dowthwaite owes you a debt, 
Mr. Lester The said. 

" Yes, he does," replied Corrie quietly. 

" Three thousand pounds ?" 

" At the present market yalue. The shares 
hare gone up since I invested." 

" Now you are getting beyond my depth," 
said Ralph smiling. 

" You don't know the history then ? you 
don't know how it all came about ?" asked 
Corrie indolently. 

" Not the least in the world. I have only 
heard the result." 

" Well, it is not a long story. A son of the 
old fellow's in London— a little sharebroker 
whom I sometimes employ cheap— sold my 
shares in the Haverbrack mines here and 
boned the tin. So I just gave the old fellow 
his choice whether he would make it a debt 
and pay me back without further bother, or 
have his son prosecuted. He has not sent me 
lus ultimatum yet ; but I imagine from what 
their man Forbes has said to our friend here 
that he has elected to pay, and save the 
3'oungster's fingers from the fire. It is a sim- 
ple story, you see, but a confoundedly un- 
pleasant one to me." 

Ralph was silent for a few moments ; Mar- 
garet was also silent; sitting by the table 
making an honest endeavor to loop up some 
violet-colored silk into a symmetrical round 
but making a mass of tangle and confusion 
instead. 

" It is certainly not a pleasant story as you 
say," then rejoined Ralph ; " I hope, how- 
ever, we can manage to set it straight among 
us before we have done with it. Your shares, 
then, have gone up, it seems, since this un- 
liappv fellow took them ?" 

" Yes ; I invested at twenty, they are now 
thirty-nine— forty in the market ; and I dare- 
say will rise higher still." 

" Then you did not in reality invest more 
than fifteen hundred, if you put your claim at 
three thousand with present prices ?" 

^* Just so. I invested exactly fifteen hun- 
dred," answered Conie. 

" But if you had this back, would not that 
do ?" asked Ralph. 

" Well, that would not be a very satisfac- 
tory way of doing businesss, Mr. Wynter. 
The shares are worth, not what I invested, 
but what they would fetch in the market; 
and you could scarcely expect me to be such 
a mug as to make Dowthwaite a present of 
fifteen hundred pounds; which is what it 
would be if I did not claim their full value." 

" But if the difference in the value was only 
a small loss to you— not an actual loss, but 
representing simply so much want of gain — 
and irremediable ruin to him ?" said Ralph 
gravely. 

" My dear sir, yon are as enthusiastic as our 
Mend Margaret here," replied Corrie, with a 



supercilious kind of pity. " And aft^ all^ 
what docs it come tof The old fellow has 
not many years to live, wherever he Is ; and I 
should say fh)m all I have seen and heard 
that it would be a public benefit to get rid of 
him. Such a pig-headed old card as he is 1 
so far from objecting to the inevitable course 
of events, you ought to regard me as the ben- 
efactor of Langthwaite if I am the means of 
getting rid of that Old Man of the Sea for 
you !" — ^laughing in the boisterous and exces- 
sive way of a man making his laugh — ^neither 
feeling his own mirth nor expectmg others to 
believe in it. 

"We should not put you quite in that 
place," said Ralph. " Jobby Dowthwaite is 
a type of a class which has done good work 
and been of real value to the country, and a 
class too which I am sorry to see passing so 
rapidly away, from the lake-land in favor of 
large landowners. The statesmen of the 
north — the peasant proprietors — ^have ever 
be«n an upright, honorable, high-minded set, 
and I am sorry to see them disappear before 
the pressure of capital and forei^ blood." 

" There you are wrong," said Mr. Corrie 
Lester. " The sooner they are got rid of, the 
better for the country; and for yourself, 
Wynter— you know that this old fellow has 
always been your most violent opponent, and 
that if it had not been for him you would 
have done much more in the parish than you 
have done." 

" TJiat may be ; yet I would rather have 
his opposition for the remaining few years of 
his life, while gradually influencing to better 
things his son and the generation after him, 
than see him ruined and swept away, and his 
landpass into the hands of strangers." 

" You are more philanthropic th*i I, I must 
confess I" said Corrie, shrugging his shoulders ; 
" but forgive me if I say less philosophical 
and less practical. It is the inevitable fate of 
the lower to be absorbed in the hisher, and 
of obstructives to be swept away. They must 

fo. One invention drives another out of the 
eld— new discoveries supersede old methods 
'-civilization clears off savagery like smoke 
— unlicked old buffers like this Dowthwaite 
fellow, wedded to the old way in every thing, 
and utterly unteachable, must give place to 
the modem school; and iii attempting to 
shore up rotlen walls you only run a chance 
of having your head knocked for your pains. 
You can"t do any good by it. Let the old 
fellow ^o !^et him sell his farm, and get an 
energetic liberal-minded man in his stead — a 
gentleman if possible — myself for instance I" — 
laughing—*^ who will stir up the place, and 
teach the lolte-hcads hereabouts real business 
habits and high farming. That is my advice, 
Mr. Wynter— the advice of a man who has 
seen a good deal of the world, and knows 
which way things are going." 

" Yes, it Is all very practical and philoso- 
phical, I dare say," replied Ralph ; " but it is 
scarcely my place here to be philosophical — ^" 

"Not your place to be practical?" inter- 
rupted Corrie. 

** I don't say that ; but a clergyman's busi- 
ness is one of mercy and consideration, not of 
cold zeasoning, however historically Just 
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And as a proof of this, I have come to pay 
your debt now at once ; if you have so much 
faith in me as to accept an order as a legal 
tender " smiling. 

" Well, I suppose it is safe,** laughed Oor- 
rie ; " will not bo returned with *no effects* 
on the back, hey ?" 

" I think not. Then you will not take less 
than tlie three thousand — not the original 
cost to yourself?" 

Corrie shook his head. 

" Ah 1 I would if I were in your place !" 
said Ralph. " However, if you will not, you 
must have the whole amount." 

" My dear Wynter I this is all the most ir- 
regular and unbusiness-like way of doing 
thmgd r* cried Corrie, distressed as an artist 
seeing a promising work botched by a fiery 
bungler. " It is really painful to me to see 
a fine mind and a good income so pitifully 
misused I" 

" I think that Kar^ret — for I suppose all 

this is Margaret's domgs— is throwmg away 

I her money in the most lamentable manner," 

said Mrs. Grantham, speaking for the first 

time. 

" She must be guided by her own con- 
science, Mrs. Grantham, without throwing 
prudence and common sense overboard," 
Ralph answered. 

" Which she is doing,'* cried Mrs. Grant- 
ham severely, " which she has done ever 
since she came of age. If she goes on as she 
is going on now, in five years* time she will 
be a beggar." 

" Then I must work for my living, which 
would be good discipline," said Margaret 
cheerfully. " But dotf t be afraid, aunty ; I 
will always keep enough for you and me to 
live on ; and you shall never want any of the 
comforts that you have been used to." 

" And there is another matter upon which 
I wish to speak to you," continued Aunt 
Harriet, not noticing Margaret's friendly 
speech—" her intimacy with that Mr. Forbes. 
X ou know, Mr. Wynter, that, though he is 
rather a nice-looking young man, and under- 
stands so much of the bienseance of society 
as not to make himself odious or ridiculous, 
yet he is not her equal, nor indeed the equal 
of any one of us ; and we may be kind to him 
without being so dreadfully familiar as Mar- 
garet is. And besides, I have heard shame- 
ful things of him and Miss Lorton, and how 
he was always seen with her — walking alone 
together in the evening, and really acting in 
the most imprudent way, if nothing worse. 
And now as soon as my niece has come, he 
has deserted this poor girl who has no for- 
tune — though I do not wonder at his getting 
tired of her, such a little tigress as she is 1— 
and has fastened himself on to Margaret, who 
has one." 

" For shame, Aunt Harriet I you degrade 
yourself not Ainslie Forbes by such calum- 
nies" cried Margaret warmly. 

" I have been nere longer than Mr. Forbes. 
I know him well enough to know his faults ; 
he is my ftiend ; but I have not heard of any 
thing unbecommg between himself and Miss 
Lorton," said Ralph, very pale, and speaking 
with less than his usual deamess. 



*' Still, seven hundred a year is a tempta- 
tion to a penniless adventurer, isn't u?" 
asked Corrie quickly. 

" I don't think you need ask that question, 
Mr. Lester t" fiashed out Margaret 

And then she was sorry that her indigna- 
tion had made for itself such an untoward 
utterance. 

" Tou think it would be a temptation to 
me, is that it? I don't know about that, if 
I did not like the girl. It might ; one never 
knows ; and as one is always sure to do the 
very thing one cries out against, I had better 
hold my tongue. But then you see I am not 
a penniless adventurer. I am a man of known 
character and position ; and if I cannot afford 
to mai-ry without money, that does not say 
that I may not love a dear good girl, and love 
her sincerely too, merely because she hap- 
pens to have baoney." 

He said this with imperturbable good hu- 
mor, and Mar^ret felt doubly rebuked ; 
honest enough m spite of her intense dislike 
to recognize what was of value in the man, 
and to allow t>hat he was good-tempered— or 
appeared to be so — while revolted at his 
selfishness and impertinence. And it needs 
an honest soul to recognize any worth in a 
man personally disliked, and justly despised. 

" Then I cannot count on your advocacy, 
Mr. Wynter ? You will not assist me in my 
endeavor to put a slight check to this exces- 
sive intimacy between my niece and Mr. 
Forbes ?" asked Mrs. Grantham disagreeably. 

^ 1 will give my assistance in checSdn^ any 
thing excessive," replied Ralph. ** I dislike 
and if Miss Elcombe and Mr. Forbes 



are, as you say, wandering into an excessive 
intimacy, I will use my pastoral staff and 
crook to smite the heads and pull back tlie 
straving feet of the offenders." 

^* This is merely mocking me ,'* said Aunt 
Harriet coldly. 

"No, not mocking you," replied Ralph ; 
" only not taking the thing with quite the 
same seriousness as yourself; and remember- 
ing too," he added with his usual straightfor- 
ward candor, " that vour niece is of full age ; 
that Mr. Forbes is of unblemished character 
— for I happen to have heard all about him 
quite of late ; and that no great harm can 
come of their friendship ; at least not within 
the compass of my imagination." 

"And if they marry f' ? 

She said this as if she had proposed a crime 
for a thesis. 

" I hope they will be happy," answered 
Ralph Wynter with a burning face, thinking 
of poor Lizzie and her de^Miir. 

And Corrie Lester, who could not read 
character because he had no faith nor love to 
read with, and who never understood mo- 
tives that bad not self-interest as the basis, 
put his sudden flush down to " dear Marga- 
ret," and said to himself; "So! that's the 
game, is it, Remecke Fuehs der Prediger ?" 

" Now, aunt, I have let you go on for as 
long as you liked," said Mar^ret, rising and 
speaking with strong agitation. " I would 
not interrupt you, for then you would have 
said that I was ashamed and afraid. Bat I 
want yoQ to understand distinctly that this 
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is the last time I will allow Bach things to be 
said before me. If joa must say them, say 
them when I am not here. If 1 ever marry 
at all — which is not very likely— I will mar- 
ry the man I love if he is a peasant. It 
would make no difference to me what he was 
called." 

"All very well, my dear Margaret," said 
Corrie Lester, with a reminiscence of tlie 
(leaves of his German picture-book. " Queen 
Libussa and all that sort of tiling goes excel- 
lently well in tales and ballads, but you know 
you would not like to be a costermonger^s 
wife— or even a tailor's — though both coster- 
monger and tailor had all the virtues under 
the sun." 

" Margaret I that vou were bom with an 
inherent taint of vulgarity and radicalism I 
know too well — ^that I suould live to hear 
jrou utter such unladylike and revolting sen- 
timents I must say I did not expect," said 
Mi's. Grantham severely. " You are unwom- 
anly, Margaret— low and unwomanly. No 
woman who despises station is or can be 
worthy of the name of woman." 

" Well, I must be content to be unworthy," 
then said Margaret—" for I do not care for 
station, and I do care for character ; and if 
you think a friendship, or even a marriage, 
with an upright honorable man of any pro- 
fession a disgrace, I do not However, I am 
not going to be married to Mr. Forbes, so 
you might have spared yourself and me this 
painful discussion. — ^Now, dear Mr. Wynter, 
when you are ready I am. And here Is the 
car. I sent tlie servant for it when we came 
in. Was I wrong in what I said to Aunt 
Harriet just now V" she asked anxiously when 
they were alone. 

" Not in true Christian morals " answered 
xtalph ; " but still—" 

He stopped. 

" But stUl tvhat, Mr. Wynter ?" 

" I do not know if your principles would 
work well if generally adopted," answered 
Ralph. "I confess I have so much of 
either worldly leaven or common sense, 
whichever it may be called, left in me, that 
I shrink from a woman marrymg beneath 
herself as a kind of desecration. I can not 
defend my feeling, by which I suppose that 
it must count as an instinct." 

" What I shrink from a marriage of only so 
much inequality as between — between such a 
man as Mr. Forbes and — ^a gentleman for in- 
stance?" asked Margaret with a curious mix- 
ture of directness and shyness. 

*' Nol exactly with so small a disparity as 
that," replied Ralph ; " but gomg out of the 
sphere in education and even simace refine- 
ment—yes." 

Margaret said no more. She was not going 
lo mariy Mr. Forbes, she said to herself, so 
Jie subject could have no special interest for 
her. It was only as a matter of principle that 
she cared for it at all— only because she wished 
to be right even on an abstract question, that 
she asked Ralph Wynter's sanction to her 
thought : nothmg more. And so they Jour- 
neyed on together, and for the most part in 
silence, while Corrie and Aunt Harriet re- 
lieved their souls by using a few hard words 



against all concerned— Corrie mentally in- 
cluding Mrs. Grantham, though she, to do her 
Justice, was more faithful than be, and among 
all her condemnation exempted him. 

And while they were thus comforting them- 
selves, Luke Hogarth came to pay Mrs. Gran- 
tham a visit, as he did not infrequently. The 
smooth, sleek, silky, sham-widow with her 
Madonna face and her well-developed bust 
had a certain charm for the quick, shrewd, 
self-made man. Perhaps on the princi- 
ple of the harmony of contrasts, for surely 
never was there a greater contrast thnu 
between Mrs. Harriet Grantham and all her 
pious fine -lady ism, and Luke Hogarth of 
the Plosh, in his green cutaway and blue 
bird's-eye. 

But Luke was " sweet " on the lady, as he 
himself termed it He imagined for the first 
part that she had money of her own — she al- 
ways dressed and lived and talked as if she 
had— and Luke was a man hungry after 
money ; and in the next place he desired to 
marry a " lady," from the same kind of feel- 
ing as that which made him desire to have a 
fine horse and a successful mine. It was one 
form of his ambition ; and his ambition was 
very dear to Luke ; and perhaps all the more 
aspiring since his daughter's marriage which 
had cut down one branch of it He had only 
now the main stem left— himself and his own 
advancement For wliich cause, and a few 
others to the back of them, he philandered 
about Mrs. Grantham not a little, and gene- 
rally called on her once or twice a week, and 
made love in his way on Sundays at service- 
time. 

To-day, however, he had not much thought 
for love-making ; for Corrie, being vexed and 
annoyed at everything that had happened 
from first to last — vexed with Margaret — an- 
noyed with Mrs. Wynter— disgusted with 
Ainslie Forbes— and disappointed at not get- 
ting Dale Head farm — for he intended to 
have bought it himself-— told Luke Hogarth 
as much of the story as he chose to tell — tak- 
ing wonderful credit to himself by the way 
that he had not prosecuted young Dow- 
tliwaite, but had given the alternative of ruin 
to the father instead. This seemed to him as 
generous and large a manner of dealing as 
one man could possibly expect from another ; 
and so h»«et it forth to Luke — and so Luke 
Hogarth accepted it 

And then Luke Hogarth, for no spite nor 
ill-nature — ^he was not ill-natured — ^but simply 
because of the self-importance belonging to a 
man charged with a secret, and because news 
was scarce in Langthwaite, went into the 
Nag's Head, -and into Wilkin's shop, and to 
the Stalker's, and the Tyson's, and the Flem- 
ings, and Abel Younghusband's, and Jack 
Musgrave's, and Peggy Jordison's, and told 
the tale of Matthew Dowthwaite's dishonesty 
every where ; so that in a couple of hours or 
so the whole vale was echoing with the news, 
and Margaret's generosity and Ralph^s was 
rendered useless. 

When the two drove up torDale Head they 
found the old people sitting by the empty 
hearth— the "how hearth?* Aggy domg 
nothing, but seated uncomfortably and stifly 
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on the edge of the chair, with her hands in 
her lap, and Jobby at the other side smoking. 
It was their way of showing respect to a 
great sorrow ; what they would have done 
had there been a corpse in the house. Every 
thing looked distressingly clean. There is a 
cleanliness tliat is gracious, and a cleanliness 
that is ghastly— a cleanliness that gives rich- 
ness and beauty where were none l^fore, and 
a cleanliness that impoverishes and deforms; 
and this was the Dale Head cleanliness of to- 
day. Every sign of work, of food, and of 
familiar household life was put away. No 
fire crackled on the hearth ; no kettle sang 
the pleasant fireside hymn ; no knitting 
needles chinked and clanked together as 
Aggy, with the end of one needle stuck into 
the goose-quill " sheath " pinned to her side, 
and the otlier held by her finger-tips, was 
wont to go through the mysteries of rigg 
and furrow, casting on and taking off, raising, 
seaming, narrowing and pearling, and all the 
other gymnastics of Hiat special work of art ; 
Elcy was not visible; young Jobby was 
"aboot hands sumwheres," in Minshuirs 
coppy (coppice) or Yanwath intake, or some 
other of their fields and pasturages ; and 
Jobby and his wife sat as by a death-bed, si- 
lent, solemn, and overawed. 

Then drove up the Langthwaite car, and 
Ralph and Margaret entered the house ; Jobby 
not having moved to see who was there, and 
neither stirring from their seats as the two 
came in. 

" I have brought you a piece of news, Mr. 
Dowthwaite," said Kalph pleaeantly. 

" Aye ? I'se bed enow o* news to sarra me a' 
my days^" returned Jobby, not surlily, only too 
unhappy to be genial. 

** Your debt is paid," said Margaret, going 
up to the old man and laying her hand on his 
shoulder kindly. " Now you need not mind 
for any thing ; no one can annoy or disturb 
you." 

" What ! t* debt til Mr. Lester ?" asked Job- 
by, not taking the pipe from his mouth, not 
moving his head, not even looking up. 

" Yes ; that." 

" And wha's ped *t, Miss Elcombe ?" he 
asked 

" Mr. Wynter and I." 

" Ye twa?" said Jobby. 

" Yes, we two," replied Margaret. 

The tears were in her eyes as she spoke, for 
the glow that was in her heart ; and Jobby 
would have done well to have looked up into 
the bright face looking down on him with 
such an infinity of kindly sweetness. 

But he did not look up, and^ie did not 
speak. He was perplexed at both action and 
motive. A slow-thinking man, he was 
scarcely able to comprehend the change 
in his position, if he chose to accept the 
means, but he sat as he had been sitting, mo- 
tionless and speechless, looking fixedly into 
the black hearth ; and the glow died away 
from Margaret's heart at the blank silence 
and the immovable face. 

" An' wh»*8 to pay ye, Miss Elcombe ?" he 
then asked, all his native suspicion suddenly 
roused. ** Wha's to pay ye, Mr. Wynter. An' 
what call had ye to du't? D'ye luke for 



Was'd'lo Doothut's word in t' parish, Mr. 
Wynter ? an sae hev tied 's hands ower his 
back o' this gait ? Why hev ye dune't ? 

'*It is Miss Elcombe's doing more than 
mine," Ralph answered ; " and she has done it 
because she was sorry to hear you meant to 
sell tlie farm, for she does not want to see a 
stranger here instead of you." 

" Thank ye kindly," said Jobby. That was 
a sentiment which touched him, and which he 
could understand. " Thank ye kindly," he 
said again ; ** but I want nowt wi' t' brass. 
There's nae great differ, as fur as I can see, 
atwixt bein' in debt til ane or til t' ither. Ye 
an' Miss Elcombe's tied to be ped ; and hoo's 
that to be dune, Mr. Wynter, wi'oot I sell t' 
place?" 

** You can pay by degrees ; let it be a mort- 
gage, without interest, and to be paid off as 
you can." 

" That'll be oop til t' full valley," Jobby an- 
swered sorrowfully ; " an* there's nae sense in 
that. Nay, nay, Mr. Wynter! it's kindly 
meant, I'se naemak o' doubt, but it cannastan^. 
We mun sell What's the vally o' sayine * a' 
this is mine ' when ane's nobbut t' hind, as 
ane mud say, ov ither folk ? T' estate hes 
been t' Doothut's iver sin t' furst Ed'ard's 
time, but it's niver bed a mutgage nor a debt 
upon't: An' it canna hae ane noo. I'd liefer 
wark on t' roads nor bide here an' not my ain 
man ; under obligations as ud mak it hard to 
live at a' I" 

" You do not mean tliat you will not let 
the thing stand quietly over, Mr. Dowthwaite 
—at least for a time V" asked Ralph ; " that 
you will not wait to see what kind of credit- 
ors Miss Elcombe and I make ?" 

" Ye may mak what kind ye hev a mind. 
It isn't that as I'se afeard on ; it*s thing itsel — 
it's as hoo I'se nae langer my ain master, but 
behau'den til ithers for ivery bite an' sup as I 
hev ; it's as hoo t' Was'd'le Doothuts, as has 
niver been in t' power of mortial man, is noo 
veble to be beggared if folks hev a mind. 
Nay, Mr. Wynter," rising from his chair, and 
standing to his full height, with an almost 
kingly attitude of unbroken pride, " ye mean 
well. I knows that ; but I'd liefer sell and be 
free," drawing a deep breath as he said the 
words. " I'se niver kenned my master, an* I 
wad like to gang til t' grave as I've lived, wi' 
a gude name, air clean ban's, an' behau den 
to naebodv, gentle nor simple. We'll sell, an' 
that'll mai^ er straight." 

"Mrs. Dowthwaite, cannot you persuade 
your husband ?" exclaimed Margaret. 

" Nay, nay. Miss Elcombe I that's nin o' 
my business," said Aggy, wiping her eyes. 
" I'se niver mell'd wi' v men-folk sin I war a 
wife ; an' they maun buy an' sell an' bigg an* 
bowk as they^ve a mind. It's their wark, as 
does it, an' Tse nae call to interfere.'* 

" T* wife kens her ain side o* t* hoose /' 
said Jobby ; ** an* I ken mine ; an' we divn't 
rin intil ither's roads, or mappen she*d be 
gitting a sair heed ane o* these days.*' 

" Well, I am sorry we cannot help you " 
said Ralph kindly. 

** Nay, what ye've dune for t* best, an* that 
helps a mon in his trooble,*' said Jobby with 
a softened voice. " If I canna tak t* loff o' 
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ycr help Tse nin t* less indebted. Te'ye 
been freens iy a dark da^', an* I reckon nowt 
o* freen's that isn't, aat I mann da as be- 



seems me, Mr. Wynter— an' as I hand a de- 
cent man said da. It's mastership, Mr. W3m- 
ter, as I canna bide— it's eating bread as isn't 
mine o' righta— it's haudding t' Ian' under a 
£Eiase name — ^an* I'se niver lived a lee vit, an' 
I niver will. I'd dee of hunger an' t*^ heart- 
breek farst" 

He sat down in his chair again, andcove^ 
his lace with his hands ; and the stern sorrow 
which had been dispelled for a short time 
came back upon tlie house and settled like 
black death upon them all. 

Farther remonstrances were useless; and 
Balph and Margaret went back to Lang- 
thwaite having done no good to any one ; 
except perhaps to Corrie Lester, should the 
estate not fetch three thousand pounds and 
expenses when sold. Indeed, rather the re- 
verse of good ; for had they not taken the 
debt on themselves, Corrie would not have 
told the story of Matthew's sin, which was 
now in every body's mouth, and the old man 
would have had one sorrow instead of two — 
ruin without shame, instead of, as now, both 
in one. 

For by the evening, Luke, and Wilkin 
Yanwath, and the Flemings, and Qeordie 
Bird, and Black Jack Mussrave, and many 
others came to Dale Head, all wanting to 
know the rights of the strange story set 
afloat. But though all were burning with 
curiosity, red-hot to hear the details, all sat 
like so many mutes at a funeral, with very 
few words passing among them. However, 
the thing was known. That was enough for 
the father and mother— and for the two 
brothers also. The good name of the family 
was sullied for ever, and none of them could 
hold their heads as they had done. Their 
dajr was over ; it had been bright and warm 
while it lasted, and it had lasted long— but 
now the night had closed in al>out them. 
Langthwaite had seen the last of its oldest 
and most honorable "statesmen," and 
strangers must now take the place of tlie 
former peasant king. Generations would 
probably pass before another Dowthwaite 
would be seen in the place when once the 
old Block had left it ; as they would ; for, as 



Dowthut knawn to be a thief! 

That time would not be long hence ; for 
when the last of tlje troop of visitors had 
shouldered his way out of tlie door, Jobby, 
fetching a deep ^gh, fell back in his chair— a 
small stream of blood trickling from his lips. 
The force put upon that strong heart of his 
had been too much for him, and nature 
avenged the tremendous strain of discipline. 

They lifted him to bed; and young Jobby 
rode off after (Jeordie Bird, who had not been 
long gone ; and by morning he was so far bet- 
ter that he could speak, and move himself in 
bed. Geordie was quite cheerful about him, 
and told him to bide where he was for a 
day or two, and he would come all right 
— bet them all yet at the. next clipping, and 



foot it with the best of them at Elcy's wed- 
ding. 

But Jobby, though he smiled, looked as a 
man who has heard graver words than the ' 
laughing heartening of a friend ; and, beck- 
oning Affgy to him, when the doctor had 
ffone, said slowly, " Divn't thee be led off thy 
feet by Geordie's brag, gudewife. I'se niver 
rise frae t' bed I ligs on, an' ye'll hae to carry 
me feet up-bank next time as I crosses t' 
door-flagging." 

"Nay, nay, Jobby man!*' cried Aggy 
weeping, " thou'lt mend yit !— thou'se not sae 
badly haudden as that ; thou'lt be oot again 
i' time, I warrant me !" 

" Niver, woman ! T* heart on me's brok- 
ken I T' lad's gi'en me my death as true as if 
he'd taken t' knife til me, an I'll niver rise 
again. Dinna greet, hinny; t' warst ain't 
for lang ! an better dee o'^ heart-breek nor 
live to hear ane's ain miscalled wi' reason. 
Jobby Doothut's son a thief! I'd liefer dee, 
gudewife ; an.* I thank God as taks me I" 



CHAPTER XXVHL 
lizzie's inhebitakge. 

Great news came one day to Qre3rrigg. 
A black-edged envelope enclosing a black- 
bordered card bearing an embossed urn, 
hung about with doubtful drapery, and " In 
memory of Miriam Argent" printed below, 
informed the family that the only sister of 
Lizzie Lorton's mother had died, while a law- 
yer's letter accompanying informed them also 
that Lizzie Lorton had been left her heiress. 

Miriam was an aunt known only by name 
and cold repute to Lizzie. She had become 
estranged by reason of Captain Lorton's 
second marriage, which she had taken as an 
insult to her sister's memory ; so that none 
of the tender half-maternal love usually ac- 
corded to aunts gladdened the poor lonely 
woman's life, or carried on the sweet memo- 
ries of the past. No pretty childish joy 
charmed away her dull thoughts ; no gay 
girlhood brought back her own bright youth ; 
no fresh young love renewed the faded spring- 
time of her heart ; and she died as she had 
lived, a loveless, lonely, sad old maid. 

But she herself had never ceased to love 
her sister's child, nor ever ceased to regard 
her as her heiress. She always thought of 
her as she had last seen her, with long black 
hair and big brown glorious eyes, a wilful, 
sprightly, and most bewitching little elf, just 
able to speak plainly, and expending the 
greater part of her nervous energy upon 
mischief; and she always intended that this 
elf— her black fairy, her small Fenella, her 
gossamer Sphinx, her Flibbertigibbet, her 
mouse-colored Ariel, as she used to call her — 
should inherit her fortune of four hundred a 
year, when she herself had done with life and 
the three per cents. As came about a little 
earlier than she expected, poc^ woman I 

The will contained one clause which gave 
the whole thing a special meaning ; namely, 
that which made the girl of age now at once, 
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as a slight to the capttun and his honseekeper : 
Miss Miriam Argent never called the second 
Mrs. Lorton his wife. And so they both felt 
and understood it ; and, with the unreason- 
ableness of an^er, vented upon Lizzie the 
bitterness stirred up by the testamentary dis- 
positions of the aunt. But as Lizzie safely 
remarked when Mrs. Lorton complained 
about it, and even shed tears when speaking 
of it, " it was not her fault— she did not make 
the will ; and if Aunt Miriam chose to leave 
her money to her, she had a perfect right to 
do so, and it was absurd to think that she had 
not." And furthermore, that " as it was left 
to her, she should certainly enjoy it as was 
intended, and do what she liked with it, and 
as she thought best." 

Which was in answer to her stepmother's 
observation that she thought she, Lizzie, 
ought to hand it over to poor dear papa — 
such a family as he had I and so many ex- 
penses with Uiem I — and not spend it all on 
herself in mere pleasures and extravagances. 

"It is a great shame," said Mrs. Lorton 
weeping, '* that there should be such a differ- 
ence between you and the rest of the dear 
children ; it is a wicked law which allows it, 
and they ought to be all equal, poor little 
darlings 1'* 

"And all have aunts to leave them four 
hundred a year ?" interrupted Lizzie disdain- 
fully ; adding, " Why have j'ou no money of 
your own, as poor dear mamma and my Aunt 
Miriam had? Your children live upon my 
mamma's money now; which ought to be 
mine ; and I think you may be content with 
that, Mrs. Lorton. It is far more than you 
had any right to expect, considering all 
things.'*^ 

Which speech, undeniably impertinent, got 
Lizzie a scolding: as she deserved. 

For the first few days of her inheritance 
Lizzie was absolutely happy. Congratulations 

Soured in on all sides ; every one called on 
er — specially on her, not on papa, nor yet 
on her stepmother, but on her the heiress ; 
and she knew herself to be the chief subject 
of Interest in the place, and for miles round— 
the one whom all otlier women most envied, 
and whom all men most admired. Indeed 
she admired herself now that she had four 
hundred a year, far more than she had done 
when she had nothing ; and she understood 
how otliers should do the same. With this 
pleasant flood of joy came back the full slory 
of her beauty, which of late had been dead- 
ened and hardened. The harsh lines were 
smoothed away ; the hard metallic glitter of 
her eyes passed back to the rich velvet of 
former days; her very voice and manners 
changed with the rest, and a dreamy, luscious, 
sleepy grace took the place of the fire and 
fever and passion of the past. The one 
thought which governed all the rest— that 
now nothing stood between herself and Ains- 
lie Forbes, and that she should be his wife so 
soon as he knew her fortune— hung over her 
like a golden cloud through which every 
feature of her soul was beautified and 
softened ; and as Mra. Lorton said with a little 
sigh to Mrs. Wynter, " If poor Lizzie had al 
ways been as pleasant and amiable as she was 



now, there would not have been so many 
quarrels at home, and every one would have 
been more contented." 

Bhe had let slip too all those home burdens 
under which she had so painfully fretted ; 
and this added not a little to the general tide 
of content setting in. From the day on which 
she had received Miss Miriam Argent's mor- 
tuary card she had given up all to wliich she 
had been formerly bound, resolving that 
nothing should ever make her more than a 
mere elder housemate to the children, or more 
than a mere lodger to her stepmother. She 
had no objection to pay for a governess, pro- 
vided only that she was strict and kept the 
imps out of her way ; but they need not look 
to her for companionship or affection. They 
were nothing to her, and she would be 
nothing to them. Gifts and gratuities she 
would fling to them with unstinted if dis- 
dainful generosity ; but when she was Ains- 
lie's wife she could not do even that. They 
must do without her then ; and perhaps they 
would be sorry to lose her when her loss de- 
prived them of their pleasures, she used to 
think, curling her short contemptuous lip. 
While she — she panted for the time when she 
might shake the dust of that unloved home 
from her feet. Whatever else might be 
softened in her, the bitterness of her feelings 
here remained in full force. 

But all was to come right now. As Ains- 
lie's wife she would forget the miseries of her 
youth, and live for the first time. As Ainslic^f 
wife I She used to dream away the hours 
picturing their future home ; where it would 
be, and what it would be like, and how they 
would pass the blessed days in one unendine 
round of happiness and love. She saw it alL 
She knew what flowers grew in the garden ; 
she knew the color of the furniture— what 
windows looked to the sunny south — where 
the morning light came in, and where Uiey 
caught the opal sunsets; she knew where 
Ainslie would sit— just there across the small 
table, with the lamp between them, some- 
times holding her hand in his, and sometimes 
playing with the glossy ringlets of her head j^ 
she knew it all, and lived in it with a kind of 
breathless hush of expectation, waiting for 
the moment when her dream should become 
reality. 

And when she was not sitting in the chair 
idly dreaming these pleasant visions, she was 
spoiling sheets of note-paper with writing 
** Lizzie Forbes ;" sometimes, following the 
new style of cherished individualism—** Liz- 
zie Lorton Forbes ;" sometimes " Mrs. Ains- 
lie Forbes," to see how the names would look 
together, and how she could make the pretti- 
est signature and monogram when the time 
came for her to use them. Blinded by the 
love that filled her yearning eyes, she could 
not road the cold tnith lying in the opened 
page before her; she could not distinguish 
between the reflection which her own love 
threw, warm, fond, and with arms out- 
stretched, and the real form that stood beside 
her, chilled, silent, and averted. * 

The first who called to congratulate her, and 

who, for certain reasons of his own, congratu- 

' laXed her perhaps the most smcerely of all, 
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was Mr. Corrie Lester. Between Corric and 
herself still existed that strange unwholesome 
intimacy which sometimes took the form of a 
fierce quarrel, and sometimes that of an in- 
solent flirtation, and which was never friendly 
and never healthy. But bad as it was in 
every sense, it afforded a certain relief to Liz- 
zie; for when they quarrelled she a little 
forgot Ainslie in tlie new sore created, and 
when Corrie made love she soothed herself 
with that 8S a false compensation for Ainslie's 
cold defection. It made her feel that if he 
deserted her others did not ; if she had lost all 
charm for him she had not for others ; and 
that she could revenge herself when she liked, 
and whistle him down the wind as easily as 
he'had cast her off; with other of the mad 
fiUsehoods which jealousy breeds in the tor- 
tured brain, assuming to salve over wounds 
too deep for anything but death to heal. But 
her intimacy with Corrie was unwholesome 
from first to last ; and as false as it was un- 
wholesome. 

Still, he called; and the earliest; and he 
made himself specially agreeable to Mrs. 
Lorton, who had never liked him before; 
and he treated Lizzie with a certain grave 
respect that flattered her-— as he meant it 
should— and played his cards with consum- 
mate skill, as he knew how to play them 
when he chose. For Margaret*s ^suggestive 
hand-hold in i^ had considerably damped his 
confidence in that quarter ; and Lizzie Lorton 
had now four hundred a year. 

** I cannot tell you how very glad I am," he 
said with his made-up frankness. " One of 
the first families' in the county— and you 
yourself. Miss Lorton, one of the most 
thorough of the gentlewomen — O yes, you 
are, you know ! — ^you need not look modest 
and disclaim as a compliment what is a simple 
truth 1" he broke in parenthetically — " an in- 
crease of fortune to you is not only a private 
pleasure but a downright public benefit. It 
IS, positively ! We want to strengthen the 
hands of the true genXvy in every pos- 
sible way — overrun as society is by these 
wretched half-breeds who live over our 
heads by the mere force of impudence and 
money." 

Here he looked at Mrs. Lorton meaningly- 
asking her approval. 

" Yes, indeed," said that lady, " I am sure I 
am very glad for all our sakes ; for the poor 
captain has enough to do with his money, I 
can assure you, such a family as he has, and 
Willy going on for eight, and thinking of 
school. Four hundred a year is a great help, 
as I daresay you can understand, when there 
are so many mouths to feed and such a sight 
of little boots and shoes 1" 

" I can take mjr proper place better now 
than I could, certainly,*' said Lizzie, ignoring 
Mrs. Lorton*s remarks and the family com- 
radeship implied. ** Of course it will make a 
great difference to me in every way." 

" Yes, of course," said Mr. Corrie. 

" I am my own mistress now," continued 
Lizzie. 

'* There is still your dear papa," suggested 
Mrs. Lorton. 

^ And I can go where I like and do what I 



like, without any one's leave or interference/ 
added the young heiress unconceraedly. 

" Why, Lizzie, my dear, to hear you talk 
one would think you had no home, no family, 
no dear papa, no nothing 1" cried Mrs. Lorton 
a little excitedly. 

" O yes I have I" she laughed with some- 
thing of her old scorn, if not quiteiso bitterly 
as in olden times; "I have you^ Mrs. Lor- 
ton." 

" Well," she answered placidly, " I have al- 
ways tried to do my duty by you, Liz ; and 
though I sometimes thiuK I vex you, still I do 
for the best, and have done, just as if you 
were my own child." 

" And I am sure there could not be a more 
indulgent mother," said Mr. Corrie Lester 
quite gallantly. 

^* Thank you 1" said Mrs. Lorton, breathing 
hard between her smiles ; and — 

" What a hypocrite you are, Mr. Lester I" 
flashed out Lizzie, who, fierce and ill-tem- 
pered though she was,JUated double meanings 
and compliments lined with sarcasm. 

And then they began to quarrel as usual, 
notwithstanding Corrie*s desire to play win- 
ning cards ; and in the midst of the dispute 
Ralph Wynter came in, and Corrie took his 
leave ; squeezing the girl's hand as he went, 
and saying in a low voice, which he feigned 
to make husky and broken — *' You little know 
the pain you cause me. Miss Lorton, by your 
undeserved ill opinion of me ; 1 who have no 
desire so dear as the desire of your esteem and 
—friendship." 

The Wynters were not so very much re- 
joiced at Lizzie's good fortune. Holding 
money as a talent to be employed in God's 
service, they feared the use, or rather the mis- 
use, which it was not improbable she would 
make of hers. What for the poor ? what for 
the church ! A few doles and gifts perhaps, 
made because they asked — but of her own 
free-will — of the impulse which made Mar- 
garet Elcombe glad to give, they feared — ^and 
feared truly — ^nothing. 

Lizzie was not fond of the poor. If she saw 
distress she would relieve it ; but she would 
never seek it out ; and she would give rather 
to clear away a painful object than to do 
unselfish good. She had a feeling that people 
have no business to be poor ; and, whether 
confessed or not, rags and wretchedness and 
hunger and disease were rather offences than 
sorrows to her mind. She was not a compas- 
sionate girl. She was loving and intense, but 
she had never been pitiful : and she was not 
so now. And the Wynters were not afraid 
without reason that her money would scarcely 
soften her, but would feed her pride rather 
than her love. In consequence of which they 
" lectured " her as she called it ; and, flushed 
with tlie triumph of the moment, she resented 
their counsel as impertmence and interference. 
So that a decided coolness had set in between 
her and the rectory ; which Ralph, however, 
was determined not to see, continuing his 
visits and his talks exactly as if there had 
never been a hitch in the smooth web of 
their acquaintance, from the flrst hour to the 
last. 

Mrs. Lorton was much perplexed at. tho 
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yoiin^ rector's '*not comine forward now 
that Liz had her own fortune. ' 

'* Such a nice match as it would have 
been !" she said to the goyerness, with whom 
she liad struck up quite a strong friendship, 
and to whom she had told every family secret 
there was to tell, before the week had passed ; 
**I have done all I could Tm sure; but I 
don't know how it has happened. Sometimes 
I have thought it would be, and then I have 
thought it wouldn't, and so it has turned out ! 
It has all cooled off, and Liz is an old maid 
still." 

" She will not be an old maid long with her 
fortune; there is Mr. Lester for her," sug- 
gested the governess. 

** Ah, yes 1 so there is, but he will not be 
such a nice son-in-law as dear Mr. Wynter,", 
returned Mrs. Lorton, sighiog. " He is better 
than nothing, however — for I do so want 
poor Liz to 1^ well mamed." 

" Tlien there is Mr. Forbes," suggested the 
governess again. 

** O, the captain would never consent to 
that 1" cried Mrs. Lorton. " He is so very par- 
ticular ; he would not allow that for a mo- 
ment l" 

" But 1 think Miss Lorton likes him,^' said 
the governess. 

** Well now, how odd I You are the only 
person who has said so ; but I have seen it all 
alon^, though I have been afraid of hinting a 
word of it to any one— I would not have 
breathed it to a mouse. Like him I — yes, of 
course she does ! — but she might save herself 
the trouble I can tell her, silly girl I Her 
papa will never consent to it He sees noth- 
ing now— he never does see any thing ; but 
he will 1)0 furious when he knows it— furious 
he will I" 

'^But Miss Lorton can marry who she 
likes, cannot she ?" asked the governess, per- 
haps a little maliciously, for she did not like 
Miss Lorton— and no wonder— and was there- 
fore not disinclined to a little quiet and pri- 
vate fire-raising. " If she chooses to marry 
Mr. Forbes she can, cannot she ?" 

" Yes, more's the pity l" sighed Mrs. Lor- 
ton again, ** she is left entirely her own mis- 
tress. I must say, I think it very wrong of 
Miss Argent to have made such a will ; but 
of course I cannot say any thing ; I am in a 
delicate position, you see, my dear, and I am 
obliged to be careful." 

" Yes, I can understand that," said the gov- 
erness ; " a second wife always is in a deli- 
cate position, especially when there are two 
families." 

" And one with such a temper as poor Liz- 
zie's! Did you ever see such a temper, my 
dear ? Candidly now, did you ever see such 
aa awful temper as poor Liz has ?" 

"Not often," was the cautious answer, 
given with downcast eyes. 

*'Ah, her husband will have a handful 
whoever he isT said the stepmother with 
half a smile and half a sroan. '* Mr. Wy nter 
could have managed her, and so perhaps 
might Mr. Forbes, because he is a great big 
fellow and could manage any one, I should 
say. Look at those miners I I am sure he 
n^ not be a&aid of a woman after them t— 



but even he would find Miss Lizzie a light 
pattern, I can tell him." 

** But if she loves him,** said the young lady, 
casting up her eyes. 

** Loves him ? well, so she might ; but love 
don't last for ever, my dear ; and when peo- 
ple are married, it's temper, and not love that 
makes a home happy, don't you see ?** 

Which was about the most sensible thing 
the dear woolly-brained lady had ever been 
known to say* 

" But love as well I" pleaded the governess, 
a blue-eyed Medora with a Conrad of her 
own on a three-legged stool in the city. ** If 
you love any one you would naturally be 
good-tempered." 

"Would your said Mrs. Loilon drily; 
" you'll find out your mistake, my dear, when 
you come to try it But let us go to the chil- 
dren, blessed darlings 1 They are by them- 
selves all this time, and I do not lil^e them to 
feel nefflected. Are they not good children H 
— are they not, my dear ?'* earnestly. 

" Very," stiid Medora emphatically. 

Which gave the recording angel a turn at 
the per-contra side in the ledger of her grcait.. 
account 

Many days had now passed since Lizzie 
came to her inheritance ; andfall Langthwaite 
had called or sent congratulations in ^)me 
shape or other ; but still Ainslic was invisible. 
It was not a pleasant visit to him, and he 
delayed it the longest possible, as we do with 
visits that are not pleasant, yet against 
which we can assign no open reason. But it 
was awkward, to say the least of it, to have 
to go and offer congratulations on her fortune 
to the girl from w^hom ho had said poverty 
alone divided him — the girl whom once he 
had thought to love, when he knew now that 
this had been a mere hallucination, and that 
he had never really loved her. Six months 
ago, had her fortune come then, his way 
would have been clear and Jocund enough ; 
but between six months and now lay a whole 
long lifetime, and an awakening that made 
all after-dreams impossible. 

Lizzie was seated by the easy-chair by the 
window when Ainslie was announced. It 
was her usual place now, where she dreamed 
the hours away, picturing that bright home 
of hers somewhere in the rich and sunny 
south, and &shioning all the details of her 
future with the minuteness of a mosaic. Her 
thought-s of him in these latter days had been 
so vivid that she had scarcely felt his person- 
al absence. Hope and love and fancy had 
made the remembrance of him like an actual 
presence, and it was to her as if she had real-, 
ly touched his hand, and looked into his eyes 
and heard his voice, and listened to his love 
and precious promises for their future. She 
had lived in a kind of trance in which she 
could scarcely distmguish the truth from 
fantasy. 

" Ah I you have come I" she said as Ainslie 
entered. " I knew tliat you would come !" 

Her voice and manner were those of one 
in a dream ; her head thrown back as she 
still sat in her chair, not rising when he came 
in, but holding out her hands with an almost 
languid grace and joy. 
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** I would haye come sooner,** said AfaiB- 
lic, taken by surprise, " but I have been pre- 
vented." 

" You are here now 1" she answered, still In 
the same dreamy manner, smiling with a 
vague and yet so sweet and happy smile, that 
Ainslie, who read her through and through, 
felt his heart turn sic^ at the task before 
him. 

" I have come to congratulate you on your 
good fortune, Miss Lorton,** he then said with 
an airy manner of indifference, tlie forthest 
possible removed from the awkwardness of 
shame or tlie tenderness of love. 

His voice seemed to break something of the 
spell about the poor girl. She turned her 
e^'cs upon him suddenly, with the look of one 
awakening and gradually recovering con- 
sciousness. ** It makes me free," she said 
with a deep breath. Then after a pause she 
added, ** I am my own mistress now, and can 
do as I like." 

" And that is pleasant to you ?** Ainslie 
said smiling. 

**Are you not pleased too?" she asked, 
]06kmg up from under her eyebrows. 

" For you ? yes, heartily ; no one more so," 
he replied. 

" And for yourself V* She spoke in a low 
voice, and slowly. 

"For myself? I hardly understand you. 
It can make no difference to ma I am not 
likely to wish to borrow of you," Ainslie an- 
swered with outward indifference of manner, 
but inwardly with the same sick heart as 
before. 

Lizzie was silent She looked out on to the 
lake and the mountains, and the dream of 
the last few days gradually cleared, itself like 
a mist away. Her hands were clasped in 
each other. By the whitened knuckles and 
the started veins Ainslie saw the force with 
which they were clenched, and understood it. 

" No, it is not money that binds us," she 
said with forced calmness. " The want of it 
once separated us, you said ; but the real tie 
between us is a different thing, and not quite 
so pleasant." 

" I do not understand what you mean by 
perpetuallv referring to a tie — a bond — be- 
tween us," Ainslie answered, looking at her 
fixedly. 

" The tie of power— you are in my powerf* 
said Lizzie with kindling cheeks. 

" So I" 

" Have you learnt to be a hypocrite, Ams- 
lic, as well as a deceiver t" cried Lizzie with 
contemptuous passion. " You used to be 
both brave and honest in my time. I scarcely 
know you in your new character.*' 

" Do you expect me to live in fear of you, 
Miss Lorton ?" was his return, made coldly. 

"Yes," she said, lifting her head, and 
speaking with intense pride and arrogance — 
" in fear and submission as my slave— as 
something over which I have the right of 
life and death t" 

" Then yon will be disappomted. It is not 
hi my way to be afraid or submissive to any 
one." His manner was as cold as hers was 
insolent. 

" I will make you bow to me,*' she said ; 



" you shall be both afraid of me and submis- 
sive to me, Ainslie, before I have done with 
you!" 

He shook his head. " There are things 
beyond even your power. Miss Lortoo, and 
this is one of them," he said. 

" We shall see I" she answered. " Do you 
mean to say that I have no power over you f ' 

"None- whatever,** said Ainslie emphatic- 
ally. 

She was silent for a moment 

" How bitterly you hate me T* she then ex- 
claimed. "I who have always been your 
stauncbest friend here; I little thought it 
would have ever come to this 1** 

" But am I not your friend also, Miss Lor* 
ton ?*' 

He took her hand as he spoke and held 
it, but not with the pressure of former 
days. 

"Friend!" she cried, dashing away his 
hand. "The name is an insult from you. 
Friendship to me and love to Mai^^irct El- 
combe !** she added jeeringly. 

" You must not drag her name into the 
discussion. Miss Lorton. I can bear any thing 
you may choose to say to myself, but I wifi 
not have her mixed up in our quarrels.*' He 
spoke firmly but hurriedly. 

" O, things have gone so far, have they ? 
her very name is sacred ? she is so &r supe- 
rior to me that I may not even speak of her ? 
People may say what they like about me, 
but she is to be made into a little goddess, 
and only spoken of humbly and cap m hand. 
Upon my word, you have not lost your time, i 
Mr. Amslie Forbes !*' 

" I am losing it now by listening to such 
nonsense,** said Ainslie impatiently. 

" When is it to be ?" she asked, with an 
hysterical laugh. " Shall I be invited ? That 
would Just suit you, Ainslie— the * old and the 
new!*** 

He rose. " I must leave you if you per- 
sist in these taunts and sneers," he said very 
gravely. " I do not choose that my friends 
should be spoken of in this manner." 

" You are hasty, Mr. Forbes," she sne^ed ; 
" give me time— let me become accustomed 
to the new order of things ; one cannot quite 
understand them all at ouce.*' 

" O Miss Lorton, how can you spoil yomv 
self as you do I" exclaimed Amslie with gen- 
u'me feeling. " Why do you make every 
meeting I have with you such a miserable 
fight and quarrel ?** 

" What would you like it to be mstead f* 
asked Lizzie huskily. 

" I should like it to be peace,** he answered 
gently. 

She caught the difference in his tone as he 
seated himself again* Rising from her chair, 
where hitherto she had been sitting erect and 
defiant like an angry queen, she went up to 
him, standing with bended head and clasped 
hands before him, as she said in a low and 
loving voice, and with infinite humbleness 
of manner, " I will do what I can to please 
you, Ainslie. Could I please you if I tried ?" 

" Could you fail to please any one if you 
chose ?" was his reply, lookhig up at her with 
a strange expression of pahi on his lips. 
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'* Tell me how to please fou^^ she insisted ; 
" I want only to please you^ Alnslie T' 

Her face was taking back its old haunting 
mesmeric loveliness as she came nearer to 
him, and bent oyer him so that he felt her 
warm breath on his forehead. 

He shut his eyes that he should not see her ; 
he knew too well the danger of that haunt- 
ing &ce with its soft eyes and electric power. 

** Ainslie !" she whispered, " Aiuslie I give 
me back your heart I give me back your 
k)ver 

Then, very gently, very tenderly, she laid 
her trembling lips upon his eyelids, again 
whispering, as if repeating a spell, **Give 
me back your love I Ainslie, come back to me 
again !" 

The infinite tenderness of her voice— the 
infinite yeartiing of the action, almost un- 
manned him. . 

" God help you, my poor child !'* he said 
mournfully ; " you deserved a better fate than 
to have fallen into my hands T' 

" No, you must not say that I The only sor- 
row between- us is that 1 love you more than 
you love me, But you do loVe me, Ainslie, 
do you not ? — my hero, my king, you do love 
me?" 

This she said in a caressing tone, laying 
her hands on his shoulders, and pressing her 
wet flushed cheek against his. 

Ainslie did not answer. Something was in 
his eyes that made it better he should not. 
Hastilf' rising he took her in his arms, lifting 
her clear off the ground and pressing her to 
him with an almost convulsive strain. But 
he did not kiss her, though still that wet 
flushed cheek was against his, and her slender 
arms were clasped about his throat. 

" God bless you, my poor Lizzie I" he said 
in a broken voice. 

" Ainslie I" she cried entreatingly. 

Again he strained her to him with a pow- 
erful grasp ; then, setting her on her feet, he 
took her hands in both of his and kissed them 
earnestly and fervidly, repeating, '* God bless 
you ! God bless you, my poor Lizzie I" 

She flung herself on her knees, all pride, all 
self-respect, all reticence gone — kneeling on 
the ground before him self-abandoned and 
beseeching. 

He lifted her up as if she had been a child, 
and placed her on the sofa. 

" Take me with you I" she cried in a de- 
spairing voice, clinging to him. ** Ainslie ! 
do not leave me T* 

Mutter mg something between his closed 
teeth— she did not know what— he drew his 
hand across his 'brow, as if bewildered him- 
self with his own emotions, then stooping 
over her he said quite softly, " Too much and 
too little 1" turning from her hurriedly. In 
another moment his hand was on the lock — 
the door opened — closed— and he was gone 
as he went a wild sob bursting forth that 
chilled his very heart to hear, as Lizzie turned 
her face inward to the pillow, stiflmg the 
shrieks that broke from her bleeding lips. 

And so ended the last passage of love that 
Lizzie Lorton had with Ainslie Forbes — the 
man she loved better than her life. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE OLD HUNDREDTH. 



" Oppen t' wmdy, wife ; f*d like to see t* 
auld crags agin," said Jobby m a faint voice. 

He was lying propped up in bed, where he 
could see the long dale — the winding beck in 
the midst, the purple shadows of the fells, 
and the glittering line of the sea beyond ; and 
where the fresh morning air could blow upon 
him, bringing the delicious mountain odors, 
never more delicious than in the bright and 
brisk young autumn time. 

He had been in bed many days now ; and 
despite Geordie Bird's heartening words, had 
been growing weaker and weaker as the time 
went by ; till now it was not difficult to see 
which way the thing must go, and that poor 
old Jobby's heart was broken and his earthly 
doom irrevocably sealed. 

Aggy, in her short linsey petticoat and 
frill ea bedgown, taking her nursing as so 
much work to be accomplished wise-like, as 
if it had been an extra press of farm-work 
needing extra briskness, as at hay-iime, or 
when clipping or soaving was on hand, drew 
the blue-checked curtains aside, and opened 
the small casement ; and the fresh morning 
air flowed into the close low-pitched room, 
bringing to the dying man pleasant memories 
of youth and strength, and mountain rambles 
with his gnn on his shoulder and Rover rang- 
ing wide before him, or perilous feats among 
the crags with his colley at his heels, and the 
lambs and sheep safely gathering through the 
snow. 

Years of such days passed before him like 
a moving show ; and he seemed to live again 
through all his young and lusty past. He re- 
membered things forgotten for all his lifetime 
— things of his very childhood even— so long 
ago, and so faint and far off as they were ! 
He remembered when the first minnow 
caught at the lake-side shallow with a thread 
and a pin, seemed to him as great a take as 
ever seemed mighty salmon or royal sturgeon 
to the fishers in deep waters ; when the first 
small beck-trout successfully " tickled " from 
underneath the stone made up the glorious 
gladness of a king ; when the little Wastdale 
beck was a noisy river which it took a hero's 
courage to ford ; when the plovers' nests were 
easy to find on the mountain moors ; and the 
stonechats and wagtails and sand-pipers and 
finches seemed less shy and better friends 
than they ever were hereafter. Then came 
memories of his youth ; and how he h^d once 
" felled " big Will Atkinson at the Carlisle 
wrestling, standing victor to the last round ; 
how he had ridden and rode and climbed 
and wrought with Isaac Todhunter, and been 
the best man in all— Aggy Cloudsdale look- 
ing on ; and then he remembered how proud 
and royal he felt when Aggy— ah I she was a 
slender comely lass then, not unlike her own 
Elcy— had said right out before them all, 
" Nay what we a' ken as hoo Doothut Jobby's 
best man i' t' fell-side ;" and how soon after 
this he had begun his " sitting up " with her, 
leavins the house at daybreak, smging as he 
went for the very power of joy within. Then 
he thought of his marriage on just such an 
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auhiran morning as this— then of his children, 
liow they had come year by year as sure as 
the lambs in the intake or the calves in tlie 
byre ; and how he had never grudged their 
coming, but had always welcomed them and 
done the best he could for them— great fine 
lads thev were, waxing fast, and as bold as 
lions. And in these thoughts of his long and 
happy and honorable life the pain lying in 
the dulled and dimnaed later days was 
crowded out. 

" Ay 1 that heartens oop a man i" he said, 
drawing a deeper breath than he had done 
of late, when Aggy opened the window. 

" Thou*8 maybe mending, gudeman ?" said 
Aggy kindly, smoothing his pillow, and shak- 
ing'the spng of " sithcrwood *' laid on the 
counterpane for refreshment. 
- He smiled sadly. 

"Nay! thou*se nae ca' to brisk oop Fse 
thinking I Fse hed a* Tse iike to hev i* this 
warld — young Jobby mun hae his innings 
noo." 

" Thou lukes finely, howiver," said Aggy ; 
" maybe thou*lt take a turn yit, Jobby." 

" Mappem ; but it *ll be t* wrang road when 
I du," said the sick man. Then he added 
after a short pause, " Tse pleased to dee in t' 
auld place, wife I I'd not a taken weel wi* be- 
ing puttin oot an' seein* t' land howked and 
haiked by a foreigner." 

" Thee son must see it," said Aggy mourn- 
fully. 

" Ay, puir lad I but he'll du better wi* t* 
mash oop nor me. He's tied to part wi' t' 
land iv honor an' honesty, but it winna lig 
sae sair on him : he's not been sae lang upon't. 
It's a' for t' best, wife ! A maist o' things is 
for t' best, an we wad nobbut think sae l^' he 
added in a low voice. 

** That fine Lunnon chap sail rue t' day he 
cum and ruined of us I" cried Aggy warmly. 
" He's a bad 'un if iver ther was ane, and he'll 
coom to nae gude an I can fetch him an ill 
turn, the lile varmint I" 

** Whisht, wife I niver fash thysel' aboot 
him I T' Lord '11 avenge us when the time 
cooms." 

" It's lang to bide,'* said Aggy impatiently. 

"Wha's that?" asked Jobby, as a man's 
footstep was heard in the paved court below. 

** Our Ainslie," the wife answered, looking 
out of the window. 

" Bid him oop. I'd like t' see 's bonny face 
afoor he gangs til t' minds. Mappem I'll not 
be yebble when he cooms back." 

*' Hoot ! ffive ower with sic-like talk !" said 
Aggy, beginning to cry. 

" Bid Ainslie oop, gudewife," was his reply. 
— '^ Weel, lad ! I'se pleased t' see ye," he said as 
Ainslie strode into the room, giving him his 
lean hand, which even now had a grip in it not 
often to be had from a young and hearty man. 
" I heard yer fute, and thoct I'd like to gie ye 
a luke afoor t' time cooms. An* hoo's a' wi* 
ye, Ainslie." 

*' Well, thanlryou," said Ainslie ; " and you? 
— ^are you better this mommg ? You look a 
little better, I think." 

** Sae ? nay ! I'se not on t' mend. Tse nobbut 
Bic-like." 

** Weaker men have turned worse corners 
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than this. Tbv ma^wmad yet," said Ainslie 
cheerfbllv. 

*'Nay! nay! Fse mashed oop noo^ M. 
There's nae mair life i' t' warld for me. Tee 
thinkin' I'se not see t' night, Ainslie I" he said 
in a low whisper. 

" Yes, yes !'* said Ainslie ; " you'll get 
through even yet, perhaps I'* 

" Kay ! I ken t* truth noo, and idle wards 
help nin, my lad ! I'se going ; and t* wife an' 
lile lass '11 have to bear a* V stour. And I 
doubt but they'll clashed oop, puir bodies — 
knocked aboot frae wig to wa* as ane mud 
say, afore a's said an* dune." 

" We will help them through," said Ains- 
lie, clasping the d3ring hand closely ; " we will 
all do what we can for them, and I for one 
will not desert them. As long as I am in 
Langthwaite they shall have an honest friend 
in me.** 

** Thank ye, lad— I luked for nowt less," 
said Jobby quietly. **I think as hoo I've 
manished to git baud o* t* true picter on ye, 
Ainslie lad— as hoo Tve seen t* better side o* 
thee." 

" You have always been good and kind and 
fatherly to me,** said Ainslie, much moved. 

" Yea— rse dune well by thee," the old man 
answered quaintly. " An' noo, lad, Fse gitten 
a question or two to pit til ye. What's on 
ban's wi* ye an* t* young ladies ? Which*n 
is*t— Miss Elcombe or Miss Lizzie yonder? 
Mappem I'se dazed a bit, but I canna tell 
which'n ye're for — mappem ye divn't ken yer- 
sel* !" 

"I*m for neither, Mr. Dowthwalte," said 
Ainslie quickly. 

" What ! not Miss Lizzie, wi* all V brass 
she*s hed willed to her T— a gay gude fortia by 
a* accounts.** 

" No,** said Ainslie. 

" Nay ? Then she's gitten t' go-by, puir 
lass ! I wadna let the wife clash aboot it ; but 
I seed as weel as she, an* young Jobby he see 
mair nor me, I reckon, by all accounts of 
what he said of things i' Deepdalc. An' sae 
Miss Lizzie's putten off wi', is she ? Hev ye be- 
haved yersel*, Ainslie, as ye suld ? hev ye dune 
manlike, think ye ?" 

" Not ill — not in an unmanly way so fiir as 
I know,** Ainslie answered. 

Jobby shook his poor dving head feebly. 
" Scarce as oughten to be !'^ he said. " Miss 
Lizzie thought for iver on ye, lad — that wes 
as plain as a pike-staff, and plainer ; an* Miss 
Lizzie's like our Ben vonder — ance she fast- 
ens on she'll baud. I se kent her iver sin she 
war a lile un, an* I ken that's t* gear she 
ganes wid. Gif ye'se off, it's yer ain doings, 
an' I want to knaw a' the ins and outs on 
it; for there's summut oop with Miss El- 
combe — '* 

" No, no," interrupted Amslie ; " Miss El- 
combe and I are merely frienda— brother and 
sister if you like — there is nothing between 
us," he said very earnest]3'^, very warmly. 

" Ah, I reckon nowt o' sic mak I" answered 
Jobby. " Freens is freens, an' luvyers is luv- 
yers, an' it ain't i' reason young folk suld be 
owt but luvyers, whativer they like to ca' 
thei reels. If ye an' Miss yonder ca' ycrsels 
brither an' sister, daft lile Willie liissel' culd 
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tell which way t' rest'U eang. Bat I isn't i 
isfized i^ my mind. Theresa mair nor I ken c 



teat- 
' my mind. There's mair nor 1 ken on ; 
an- I'd a liked til a setten on't straight afore 
Td deed." 

" I would tell you if I could— if I had any 
thing that I could tell you/' said Ainslie. 

" Ye've dune summut ye're sorry for," then 
Bald Jobby slowly. All this time he had been 
speaking slowly and feebly, often interrupted 
by a total loss of breath, often by a cough, but 
he had his mind full of the subject and wanted 
his word said before it was too late. " Gif ye 
hevn't dune ill, what ca' for a' this dooly 
dourness as ye've hed o' late 1 what's gang 
wrang wi' ye, lad ?" 

" I have had a great sorrow, Jobby, and I 
have not been able to live it down yet," s^d 
Ainslie. 

" Lad I deeth makes a body's eyes par'lous 
clear," said Jobby slowly. " It's nae sorrow as 
ye've hed ; it's a wrang as ye've dune." 

** Do we ever do any thing else ?" asked 
Ainslie mournfully. 

" That's not facing t' thing out by 1" said 
Jobby. " We du wrang a maist o' times — 
Lord forgive us ! — ^but not siccan a wrang as 
hes takken a' t' gee oot o' ye o* late. Ye've 
dune summut mair nor ordinair." 

Ainslie was silent. The dying man's words 
had a power in them that moved him to the 
depths, and had it not been for the selfishness 
of disturbing his last moments ho would have 
confessed the whole thing— the murder, and 
how he stood with Lizzie, and have taken his 
advice as to what he had better do. But it 
seemed to him more manly to bear his own 
burdeh unassisted ; so he held his peace, and 
Jobby looked at him with that wistful look of 
the dying man in vam. 

" It you get better, I will tell you all," said 
Ainslie aflfectionalely ; " but I will not disturb 
you with it now." 

" As ye will, lad ; but tak' a deemg mon's 
words — confess an' repent, an' ask t' Almighty 
to put ye intil t' reet road, and bring ye till t' 
reet place at last. There's nowt'U du't but 
Him. A' yer kirks an' Methody meetin's an' 
sic-like are nobbut snaw stanes as ane mud 
say — things as shaw ye the way to gang on, 
not things as tak' ye. Yer ain feet mun du 
that." 

** Your feet have taken you on the right 
path enough," stiid Ainslie. " I wish mine 
had been as firm and as well set, Mr. Dow- 
thwaite." 

" Thou'll du weel enough, 111 engage," said 
the old man almost fondly. ** Thou'rt a fine 
lad, an' thou'lt du if so be as thou keeps the 
heed on thee a lile matter in, and lams a llle 
lock o' humbleness. It's pride as fells thee, 
Ainslie 1" 

** I have been getting over that lately ; I 
have need, for I have nothing to be proud of," 
said Ainslie. 

" Nay, nowt but a bonny face and a true 
heart I thee trade's nae great shakes I I reckon 
nowt on't, thee knaws. But thof thou'se a fine 
lad thysel, I wish as hoo neether thee nor t' 
minds had iver com to Langthut. Ye'as made 
a ter'ble haik on't amang ye !" 

** We shall not better you, Mr. Dowthwaite, 
whatever our improvements," ^d Amslie. 



** The old kmg of Wastdalc will not have a 
successor " 

" Nay, that willn't he," said Jobby. " But I'se 
best putten by I Ye want nowt wi' sic as me 
r these days. I*se ane t' auld mak, an' ye're a' 
bran new — an' nobbut want a week to yersels 
to mak a' thmgs better nor God Almighty's 
sell I'se best in heaven — ^whaur I sail be 
afore t' sun gangs doun. An' noo, gang thee 
ways, lad. God bless thee 1 I'se fairly bet 
and tewed wi' t' crack we've hed. It's t^last, 
howiver, an' I hevn't gitten my woord said, 
nor heard what I wanted to hear !" 

6aymg which he turned his face to the 
wall, graspmg Ainslie's hand and faintly 
smilinff— with his eyes still shut— as his hist 
farewell ; there was very little doubt of that 
—whatever friend or wife might thmk it kind 
to say : the thin lips tightly drawn over the 
teeth, the leaden hue of the skin striking back 
the ruder bronze, the filmy eyes, the languid, 
listless, hang'mg hands — ^all told of the shadow 
of death, and spoke of the nearness of his 
presence. The last hours were striking on 
the great dial-plate of time, and it would not 
be long now before Jobby Dowtliwaite's soul 
would be wiser tlian all the souls in Lang- 
thwaite. 

When Ainslie came back in the evening he 
found the house full of friends, sitting about 
in the objectless way peculiar to such times. 
Aggy, with her apron flung over her head, 
was in a chair by the fire, rocking herself to 
and fro, while making a low kind of croon'mg 
moan, expressive of her sorrow ; £lcy sat 
away with her head on Mark's knees sobbing 
bitterly, while pretty Grace did all her artless 
best to console her— with but ill success at the 
present moment Young Jobby, grave, 
heavy, and reserved as usual, was in his 
accustomed place by the table ; and the old 
man's chair, witli its cushion of blue-checked 
dimity, was empty. After the funeral he 
would take it, as the equivalent to a coro- 
nation ; but it would have been thought in- 
finitely unrighteous and disrespectful had he 
sat in it while the body lay in the house. 

Just a week that day the funeral took place 
— such a funeral as Langthwaite hud never 
seen before, and would probably never see 
again. Streaming in from all parts — from 
distant farms on the edges of the bleak moors 
— ^from lonely holdings on the high fells— from 
the heart of the far dales— from all the ham- 
lets and villages round about — came the 
bearers and followers, to do such honor as 
lies in multitud'mous gathering to the memory 
of their lost patriarch. The desolate dale, 
usually so solitary, now swarmed with friends 
and neighbors ; and it was well for the pride 
of the Dowthwaites that the Dale Head 
stores of small cake-loaves, or "arval" 
(funeral) bread, and the like, hud been gener- 
ous — that there had been no ** skeosniadams," 
or " who may says," (mock dishes set up for 
show) among the cakes and cold meats set 
forth — and that more had been laid in than 
was even expected to go out; else the family 
would have been shamed in its most sensitive 
point on this the last day of its public honor. 
For next week the farm would be put up for 
sale ; and one brave and honor&ble tradition 
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would be torn tip by its roots neyer to flourish 
In the old place again. 

Slowly moving down the dale, the long 
black winding funeral trahi bore its mourn- 
fhl colors m Uie clear air of an October day, 
with the gorgeous coloring of the autumn 
burnishing the fells and woods for its brilliant 
background. There was no hearse, but 
bearers, often shifted, bore the black coffin on 
their shoulders— that being the manner in 
which all the Dowthwaites had been carried 
to their last resting-place ; save in the deep 
winter weather, when they might haye had a 
cart, as of necessity; and Jobby had been 
careful to insist that no new-fangled ways 
should be practised with him, but that he 
should be ** put by" as all the rest had been, 
and as it behoved a decent statesman to be. 
Plenty both to bite and sup, and the neigh- 
bors bidden far and wide — ^but no quality 
finery — ^no going out of the well-worn track 
of the old dale life for him ; and Aggy and 
the sons had scrupulously obeyed the last 
wishes of the last head of their house. 

As the train moved onwards many joined 
who had not cared or had not been able to go 
up to the house. Among the number, by 
White Beck Brig, was Margaret Elcombe in 
the black hooded cloak prescribed; and 
fJEU-ther onl at the cross road turning up to 
Church Lonnin, two of the rectory servants, 
and one from Greyrigg— this being the local 
manner in which the lake-side gentry show 
respect to the peasant dead. But Margaret, 
who was never well satisfied with substitutes 
or pretences of any kind, chose to go by her- 
self; and neither Aunt Harriet's indignation 
nor Corrie Lester's undisguised ridicule held 
her back in a matter which was as much 
principle as feeling. And when she joined, 
quite naturally and without any show or 
parade — as naturally as a brother taking 
possession of his sister — Ainslie Forbes held 
out his hand for her to come and walk with 
him ; and just in the same half-unconsdous 
manner of natural right Margaret laid hers 
within it, and took the place by his side. 

♦* See te I see te I" whispered daft Willie, 
nudging Mark ; ** t' minder's gitten wind ov 
a gay fine gowd scope out byt Thee an' 
Qrace isn't t' only fules i' Langthut thou sees, 
I^est Mark I— an' there be some as is bigger 
fhles nor lile daft Willie. An' I ken what I 
koQ— an' sae does Miss Lizzie Lorion oot at 
Greyrigg yonder." 

" Hush 1" said Mark, " this isn't a time for 
your daft clavers, Willie. D'ye know where 
ye are, and what ye're here for ?'* 

" Ay, ay ! weel eneugh. We'se «ie'n to hap 
up Was'd'le Jobby. Yis ; what 1 ken weel 
enough t' gear we carries. Was'dMe Jobby 
deed o' t' minds yonder, an' t' heart-breek. 
Thee brither Mather danged him ower. 1 
ken weel eneugh, theesees.'^ 

But not liking something that came into 
Mark's face, the poor little restless idiot 
shuffled away to anotlier part of the train, 
and left the chief mourners in peace. 

Then, at a certain point in the road, where 
they first caught sight of the church again 
after a bend in the way and an intervening 
rise had hidden it for some distance, the thin 



cracked yoice of Davie Hawk, heading the 
procession by virtue of his office, gave out 
the ''Old Hundredth;" and the whole 
funeral train broke forth into the stately ' 
music of this noble psalm — ^the strain rising 
and sinking with tlie varying gusts' sweeping 
through ue vale, while the slow and 
measured clang of the great funeral bell 
came as a monochord accompaniment — 
adding the sentiment of a cry to the wail of 
the hymn. Nothing can exceed the gran- 
deur of this psalm, heard tlius as a funeral 
hymn sung by many voices in the open air 
and in such scenery. As the wind catches 
the strain and bears it up and onward, the 
whole vale seems filled with its music — the 
echoes from the hills, gentle as the^ are and 
imperceptible as echoes, giving a richness, a 
body, a strength to the voices as valuable as 
instrumental music, while the clanging 
accompaniment of the death-bell adds a weird 
solemnity impossible to describe. And when, 
added to this natural and artistic grandeur, 
is any personal feeling of love and honor for 
the quiet dead now carried to theii last home, 
that lakeside funeral hymn speaks to the 
heart with a passionate eloquence unsur- 
passed by any such-like speech throughout 
the world. 

Michael Jordison dug the grave, as Jobby 
always said he should ; and he dug it deep 
and well. It was the old fellow's last job, 
and he put out all his remaining strength 
that Was'd'le Jobby should have a grave 
worthy of him. It was a foot and a half 
deeper than ordinary, and was a masterpiece 
of sexton craft, with slabbed walls and a 
carefully smoothed ground-work, and the 
turf cut so that the daisies and hawkweeds 
and small blue speedwells should be pre-, 
served. 

"They luke bonny," said the old man; 
" an' Jobby aye liked them lile blue flowers ; 
sae he shall hae them for his boord claith, as 
lang as they'll bide." 

Which was a more poetic sentiment, how- 
ever roughly expressed, than one would have 
given Michael Jordison credit for, seeing him 
only from the outside as a rude, unshaven, 
gnarled, half-tipsy, and eminently unclean 
old man. He was specially proud of this 
grave, as a proof both of his own strength and 
skill still remaining, and of his affection for 
the dead. 

" Nay what, coom an' see't for theesel' 1" he 
said to young Jobby, plucking him by the 
arm, when the service was concluded and the 
coffin lowered. " I'se dune it reet weel for 
him. I'se happed him oop like a king, that 
hes I ! he'll not breek lowse frae thier, I'se 
warran' me, till we a' breek lowse togither !" 

Which meant what mausoleums and mor- 
tuary shapels, and stately services performed 
by torchlight, and all the paraphernalia of 
splendid funeral obsequies in high places, 
mean towards the illustrious dead: that 
Was'd'le Jobby should be laid deep in the 
earth, and well covered up with thick slabs of 
rich black mould, being Michael's manner of 
expressing respect, and the affectionate fidelity 
of a fellow dalesman. 

** The stone was an after-matter, and one of 
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some difficalty. The^r said there was " nin 
big enough to hand him down ** in all old 
Cunie's Btone-yard— Adam Currie was the 
stone-mason of Langthwaite ; for beiog strong 
and tall physically, and a social potentiality 
as well, he needed a big stone they thought 
to keep him well under, according to the su- 
perstition of their respect Had Jobby Dow- 
I ^thwaite lived in the olden times, he would 
have gradually become my thio—a man of su- 
perhtiman size and strength, with all manner 
of exaggerations tacked on to his reputation. 
Eyen as it was, none were held to have 
equalled him in the past, and certainly none, 
it was believed, would ever come up to him 
in the future. He was the culminating point 
both of his fiimily and his class, and it was 
perhaps as well that he was to have no suc- 
cessor in Langthwaite, said the more thought- 
ful of men. 

"Lo ye noo, wha was there to tak his 
place ?" they asked among each other. *' Mark 
was a fine lad, but Mark was a priest, which 
put him out-by ; and young Jobby was a de- 
cent man eneugh, but nobbut poor-like com- 
pared wi's father ; an* there was nowt to be 
laked for frae t' sons as wes awa' — see hoo 
Mather hed shawed hlssel', an* V ithers wes 
tied to be as slape. It wad hae been a pity to 
hev seed t' auld fam'ly gang doun bit by bit 
an' step by step. Better ^e oop with a bang 
tiian be for iver sae lang slithering doun-bank, 
as they wes tied to do, noo th* auld man hed 
i gane I — better be couped ower wi* ane 
gude crack, nor be danged to deeth wi' a 
mort o' sma* scrattles — scrattle, scrattle, scrat- 
tle, till ye*re scrattled to deeth ov inches I" 

And perhaps the Langthwaite reasoning 
was hot unreasonable. So the people com- 
forted themselves, as all people will, whether 
they lose kings or statesmen or heroes, and 
Langthwaite set its face toward the new 
things at hand ; watching in a stolid kind of 
way the gradual fading of the past into the 
future, offering now no active opposition, but 
simply setting up that mass of dead, inert, 
immovable obstinacy which does not fight 
and does not yield— which will not learn and 
will not change. The worst of all the bad 
forms of obstinacy. 

The Sunday after the fiineral the Dale Head 
family all came to the Langthwaite service 
dressed in their deep mourning; and the 
week after this the farm was put up for sale ; 
young Jobby, in his slow quiet way, resolute 
to do as his father had willed, and as he, in 
his own heavy honest heart, felt was the only 
right thing to do. Neither debt nor public 
shame for young Jobby — ^neither loan as a 
crutch for his broken leg, as he called it, nor 
brazening out a family disgrace till he had 
lived it down. Freedom and a good name 
were as absolutely necessary to him as they 
had been to the old man : so the sacrifice was 
resolutely made, and the farm was put up for 
sale. 

It was bought at a thousand pounds be- 
yond its value ; but then Corrie Lester had 
set his mind on having the place, and did not 
object to give a thousand pounds for the gra- 
tificatl(Hi of his desire. He believed that he 
should find minerals there— «nd he would 
10 



make it all right with the lord of the manor 
by royalties Judiciously appraised; and he 
felt sure that he could improve the farm ; and 
it pleased him to be a landed proprietor, and 
to be able to talk of *^ his estate *' at his club, 
and to give himself the airs of a scientific 
agriculturist. And 'furthermore, he liked to 
have the power of living near Margaret El- 
combe till he saw how things turned out, and 
whether he could not even yet bend her to 
his win, and induce her to accept life as he 
offered it. 

His suit did not look very promising cer- 
tainly, so far as he had gone, but who knew 
what might not turn up at some lucky cor- 
ner ? Never despair was the best motto eo- 
in^, and a faint heart never won eitlicr a mi 
lady or a good fortune. And tlien if the 
worst came to the worst, there was Lizzie 
Lorton to fall back upon ; for the handsome 
blacksmith could not want them both, biga- 
my being against the institutions. So that he 
was charmed with things as they stood, and 
in his heart grateful to that young scamp of a 
sharebroker who had been the good genius 
of his fortunes, if but an evil pilot of his 
own! 

As a proof too of his magnanimity, and 
how far above all other feelings were busi- 
ness considerations, he offered the tenantship 
of Dale Head to young Jobby, wondering 
much and not a little scornfully at the man's 
indignant refusal, and Aggy's passionate out- 
burst of mingled sorrow and invective. 

" Very silly I" he said, si}eaking of the oc- 
currence to Aunt Harriet afterwards; "dread- 
fully weak, you know ; so utterly unbusiness- 
like and childish ! But these country people 
are only great boys and girls— so different 
from your smart, active, sensible men of busi- 
ness who make the best of every thing, and 
understand life as it is. A London man 
would have taken my offer, and made a good 
thing of it for himself and me too. As for 
mc, 1 confess honestly I can't afford to keep 
feelings and sentimentalities. Bu^ess, Mrs. 
Grantham, business — that's the only life fit 
for a man of sense 1 the rest is all bosh and 
moonshine i" 

In the mean time, infiuenced by what Wil- 
kin Tanwath said a day or two after the fu- 
neral, Aggy came to live in a little cottage 
near to the village, bruiging Elcy with her ; 
though Elcy, when relating the affair ta 
Grace, took great credit to herself for having 
said nothing that could commit or bind her 
to her draper aspirant. 

" I niver spok," she said, " when he up and 
asted mither, and mither, she asted m»— I 
niver spok a mortal word ; nay, I niver 
spok." ^ 

"And why didn't you, Elcy?" asked 
Grace ; " you ought to tell him whether you - 
will or you won't. It isn't fair else I" 

" Nay what, I niver spok," repealed Elcy ; 
and it would have taken a miracle to have 
convinced her that she was stupid rather thai^ 
strong in her silence and asseveration. But ^ 
hers was a merit and manner of proceeding ' 
very common among the north-country wo- 
men, who tell anecdotes of themselves where ^ 
" I liever spok " figures as a virtue, when it * 
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was perhaps a piece of the most consummate 
stupidity or obstinacy instead. 

Jobby quitted the place altogether imme- 
diately after the sale ; and with some of the 
surplusage, left after the debts and expenses 
had been paid, took his passage to New Zea- 
land, where, in a new countiy and under 
new conditions, he hoped he should be able 
to retrieve the family disaster, and to live up 
to the family /past; and Mark and Grace 
were making up their minds to follow him. 

Grace would bo a first-rate missionary's 
wife, as she often said of herself. Her good 
temper, her simplicity, and her power of 
making the best of things, as evidenced by 
her snippets of scarlet flannel and the like, 
would be invaluable both with natives and 
colonists ; and Mark was just the man to do 
good work among the savages. He was not 
too refined, not too enlightened, not too sub- 
tle and mystical for such a post. Good, hon- 
est, strong, and manly, he would make him- 
self respected by men to whom physical 
prowess is quite as much as intellectual su- 
premacy, and who would reverence most 
that " white father'* who was the str ngcst 
and most capable man. Ag^y would not 
«tir. She and Elcy, she said, would die 
where they had lived, and if not in the old 
>house, yet in the parish — which was some- 
thing, and among friends and neighbors who 
had known them from the beginning— which 
was something more. 

It was a sad break up for the family, and 
the place never seemed like itself afterwards, 
said those of the old folk who had known 
and loved them best; but it is marvellous 
how easily people settle down into new con- 
ditions — and how soon the past recedea^jnto 
the mist of a dream dreamt long ago. Even 
Aggy, though she never ceased to lament and 
rock herself to and fro, jret even she gradual- 
ly made herself a home in the little cottage, 
and had her ** screws on," and her ratings 
just as before — ^Elcy bearing placidly, just as 
before too. They kept cows and a few fowls, 
and tliey had a garden and such-like, and 
made out a first-rate living together— the 
neighbors helping, and the sons sending mo- 
ney, one or another of them, " nows and 
thens,'* so that there was no lack of any 
thing, and the Dowthwaites still held their 
own in the matter of Sunday attire and daily 
food. 

Which did more to soothe poor Aggy's sor- 
row than any thing else could have done. 
She could never have borne with real pover- 
ty, and stint would have been worse to her 
and a heavier burden than widowhood. For 
widowhood, though so sad, gave her a cer- 
tain claim to social consideration — (hat social 
consideration which springs from natural 
circumstance — and stint was social shame. 
So that on the whole poor Aggy's sorrow was 
greatly softened to her, and things might 
have been worse, as she herself confessed. 
L The brC^ik up at Dale Head threw Ainslie 
as well as the others out of a home ; and at 
the first things looked awkward for him, for 
Wastcote was by no means a place where 
living was a luxury, and at least the old farm 
had been clean, with farm-house plenty 



abounding. The difficulty was tided oyer for 
the present, by Luke Hogarth offering free 
board and lodging at the How " for a spell ;** 
an offer accepted gladly enough. It would 
not be for long, he thought, for he was even 
now negociating with another company for 
work elsewhere, being minded to leave Lang- 
thwaite, where he was restless and ill at ease, 
uncertain and dissatisfied. Yes, he would 
leave Langthwaite. That was the best thing 
he could do. He had played the fool here, 
and had himself destroyed his comfort in the 
place ; so the best thing he could do now was 
to leave, and to make a new path and a 
new home. He had very diligently woven 
a Gordian knot he could not untie again, and 
he must either cut the coils, or consent to be 
bound in them. As he would not consent to 
that, he had no other alternative than to cut 
through his difficulty. Lizzie Lorton would 
soon forget him when he had fairly left ; and 
Margaret— well I and Margaret ?— She would 
forget him too, though he would never for- 
get her— never ! said Ainslie Forbes, wiping 
the moisture from his forehead, as he thought 
of how he should feel to-morrow, when he 
would tell her he was goins to leave her and 
Langthwaite for ever. He was going up 
Styebarrow with her to-morrow, and it 
would be a good opportunity ; but the mois- 
ture was on his forehead nevertheless, as he 
thought. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE 8T0BM ON STYEBARROW. 

To-MORROw came, and with it the party 
" up Styebarrow." It was by no means the 
season for a mountain climb, being late for 
the best of days, and certainly it was not the 
day — being one of those darkly brilliant and 
so to speak restricted days, which give no 
distant view, though there are fine effects of 
foreground and wonderful effects of color, 
which deceive the unwary. None of the 
party being practical mountaineers, tlierefore 
none understanding the signs which are so 
plain to the initiated, they had undertaken 
their long-talked-of expedition— haze in the 
distance notwithstanding, notwithsanding too 
those ominous clouds to the south-west, 
slowly gathering up from the sea, dark and 
oily, fringed and torn at the edges, heavy and 
leaden-colored ; but which, ominous as they 
were, gave its special beauty to the day. 
Thrown up against their dark grey back- 
ground, every little spot of color touched by 
the sun gained a value and intensity far be- 
yond its usual force. The blood-reil dahlias 
in the gardens stood up like cups brim full of 
fire ; the orange-colored nasturliums, and the 
scarlet gertoJtttms still in bloom, seemed in- 
stinct with burning light , in the hedges the 
tufted vetch reared itA spire of flowers like 
purple thyrsi fit for gods and goddesses to 
bear, and tlie square close ranks of yellow 
ragwort were like blocks of solid gold set 
thick along the way-side ; dragon-flies sharp 
with light, bright blue moths, and many-col- 
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ored batterflies like drifting flower petals, 
metallic beetles brilliant and lustrous, the 
bronzed fronds of the dyin? bracken, the 
golden tongues of the wall-polypody, the 
weaUier • stained garments of the cottage 
children, with acciaental flashes of pure color 
among the mellower tones— all hues every 
where had a force never seen save under such 
a sky as flanked the Langthwaite valley to- 
day ; but a sky, however beautiful for artists 
by no means fitted for a mountain ascent. 
But when do the young and eager stop in 
their pleasures to calculate weather chances 
or to study barometric signs 7 

The party had grown from its original di- 
mensions — Corrie Lester having added him- 
self uninvited, while Aunt Harriet had asked 
Lizzie Lorton to Join, as a counterweight 
to Margaret in Ainslie*s attentions. Besides, 
she wanted to watch how things were going, 
and to judge of matters for herself. Corrie s 
coming neutralized her little scheme some- 
what and vexed her sorely ; but the only out- 
ward effect was to make her silkier and 
smoother in speech and manner, to glaze her 
pale eyes into a still more glassv look than 
usual, and to ttx both looks and lips as if a 
loadstone held th[e one and an iron mould had 
cast the other. 

At first they had all kept together; but in 
these expeditions there is always a tendency 
to group and straggle, and by degi*ees the 
various members of the party sorted them- 
selves In the ordinary way; so that after a 
time Ralph, being dutifully devoted to Aunt 
Harriet, and Corrie and Lizzie engaged in 
one of tlieir wild flirtations, he to pique dear 
Margaret and she to flout Ainslie, Margaret 
and Ainslie found themselves alone on Raven 
Crag, having \etX the rest of the party down 
below. Raven Crag was the mass of cliff 
overhanging the slate quarries and forming 
the lower head of Styebarrow— the maen or 
man, the great pile of stones built up by the 
ordnance surveyors to mark the highest point, 
lying farther to the north-east, and not to be 
attempted to-day: Raven Crag being their 
ultimate. The two were glad to be alone ; 
for as they had left and lost the others quite 
without design, the pleasure of standing 
thus together uninterrupted was marred bv 
no unpleasant consciousness breaking through 
their pleasant blindness. 

" What a lovely view 1" cried Margaret with 
a kind of ecstacy on her face, as she looked 
down into the valley and the mere, which a 
struggling ray Just then caught, and touched 
with a long hne of pale gold. ** How quiet 
every thing is ! One might almost believe in 
the stories of enchantment when one looks at 
a mountain village from a distance — ^it is all 
so still ! so happy 1 

*' To look at,'' said Ainslie, thinking of the 

Sim despair that he had so lately shadowed 
ale Head. 

** Yes, I know it is only to look at ; and 
yet we cannot fancy there is any wickedness 
among those peaceful-looking cottages ! Of 
course there is, as in the towns ; human na- 
ture is the same every where; but it does 
not always look the same." 
'* I am afraid we are not much modified by 



architecture or scenery," retomod Ainslie. 
** Evil is as general in cottages as in town- 
houses, all differences of temptation and 
numbers considered. Certainly we are a 
little influenced by material circumstancoa, 
else we should be all alike." 

" Which would be montonous," said Mar- 
garet, with her pleasant smile. 

" You would not like a world of Mr. Corrie - 
Lesters for example ?" asked Ainslie. 

" No, indeed not ! I think one as much as 
human nature can bear. It is very wrong 
of me, I know, and I ought not to say it. but 
I do so cordially dislike that man I He is so 
selfish — such a mere worldling! There is 
nothing in him but a little intellect, sharp 
and bright I acknowledge, but as hard and 
cold as steel. He is so heartless ! I do not 
say he is wicked — ^he would not commit any 
great crime like a melodramatic hero in jack- 
boots, but he could not do any good. He is 
Just a clever heartless worldling, and I wish 
that he would leave Langthwaite ; he really 
spoils my life here, I dislike him so much." 

"He has behaved unfeelingly enough to 
the Dowthwaites," said Ainslie. 

** O, he had no excuse there I It was Just a 
piece of selfish cruelty, from first to last— he 
acted in the most barbarous manner, I think 1" ^ 

"At least he might have kept the story to ^ 
himself when he had got all he cared to have 
— his money. He is the real cause of old 
Dowthwaite*s death. Which is not a pleasant 
reflection," said Ainslie— these last words 
very gravely. 

" It was most unmanly— most unchristian- 
like I" cried Margaret warmljr. ** I cannot 
tell you how sorry I was about it That poor 
old man ! But I wish he would have taken 
the money, Ainslie," turning towards him 
with one of her sudden, frank, appealing 
looks — the loveliest trick she had. " It would 
have been such a real pleasure to have helped 
him, and to have kept him at the old place I 
You know that, don't you ?" 

" Yes. I know that as I know all other 
good of you," said Ainslie tenderlv. " I too 
wish he had taken it— and yet I do so thor- 
oughly respect the sturdy steadfastness which 
refused it 1 There was something so manl^ 
in the whole affair, grieved as I was about it 
— and grieved that you were disappointed, 
and that I had been the cause of your useless 
trouble. I wish that I had foreseen it, and 
so had spared you." 

"Don^t say that! You did quite right, 
and I thank you .for yo^r confidence in me. 
You made me feel that you were a true friend, 
who, though you might care for me — as I be- 
lieve you do," with a sudden blush, "yet 
cared still more for what was right And 
that is the only friendship worth the name in 
my eyes. You know I don*t hold much by 
mutual admiration societies and ' such-like 
sugary affections," laughing. 

" I am glad you know that I am your true 
friend," returned Ainslie slowly. " I am.^ I 
respect you as much as I — as much as I like 
you. Miss Elcombe— and I do not respect any 
one in the world more." 

" Thank you," sud Margaret* raiamg her 
clear eyes fi-ankly. 
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" What eyes yon hare 1" ericd Ainslie Im- 
puWvely. 

Then he remembered that he had said 
those same words once before ; and the time, 
and his feelings then, and all that had fol- 
lowed, down to that one terrible and irreme- 
diable sin, passed before his mind— Lizzie, 
her passionate love, her fierce despair, the 
|hold she had over him should she ever choose 
to exert it, and his weakness towards her, 
which looked to have been as much baseness 
as weakness^ He quivered and turned pale, 

f lancing over towards that deep furrow of 
lack Mickledore where his crime lay hidden ; 
and wondering on what special Jut of rock 
the murdered man would one day be found, 
and the speculations there would be, and 
how he should hear of it' in the papers— he 
many miles away— and what Margaret would 
think, suspecting eo little !— going down into 
tlie smallest details, as often happens when 
the central thought is one of tragic impor- 
tance. 

" You are not well ?*' Margaret said anx- 
iously. She had been watching his face. 

** Yes, thank you, quite well," returned 
Ainslie, throwmg back his hair and forcuig a 
smile, but not looking at her. 

" You look so pale T— you are quite white I" 
said Margaret, her heart in her nexible voice. 

"And. you are good enough to care?" 
asked Ainslie, this time looking at her. 

"Of course." 

" That is being a true Christian, Miss El- 
combe." 

"Why?" 

" Because I am not worth caring for in any 
way." 

** What nonsense ! Why not you as well 
as another?" 

" Only as well ?" asked Ainslie, the logic 
of a troubled heart never being very close. 

She hesitated. " Perhaps better than 
some," she answered, the blood rushing into 
her face. 

**I should like better than all," returned 
Ainslie in a very low voice — so low that she 
could only guess at his words. 

Then there was silence, both sitting on the 
crest of the crag, Margaret nervously picking 
off the elfin bells of the dying ling as she 
tried to still the throbbing of her heai't, won- 
dering why it throbbed, and why she felt so 
shy and ill at ease all at once, and why such 
strange embarrassment had mingled itself in 
with her confessed and open friendship, while 
half hoping, half dreading, to see the rest of 
the party coming up over the brown to brei^ 
a spell at once delicious and painful. 

Ainslie too was silent ; drawing his hand 
over the crisped fronds of a parsley fern, while 
looking vaguely into the distance, and re- 
penting and regreting. Suddenly he spoke — 

" I^ am thinking of leaving Langthwaite, 
he said, sti^ looking away into the distance. 

••Leaving Langthwaite !" echoed Mar- 
garet, ** O Ainslie F* 

One of the few uncertainties about Marga- 
ret was her manner of addressing her cousin 
—calling him sometimes Ainslie and some- 
times Mr. Forbes, according to the serious- 
ness or suddenness of her feeling. 



•• Yes, I am in treaty for another utoation," 
said Ainslie. 

'* Where?" she asked. 

** In Cornwall." 

•• That is very £%r off I— -the antipodes," said 
Mar^ret mournfully. 

" W hat does it signify ? We poor homeless 
smgle fellows get knocked about anyhow ; 
ana so much the better for us. We oiight to 
keep moving." 

" I don't see that,'' said Margaret simply ; 
** why do you say so ?" 

** Why ? — ^because we might throw down 
roots too deep to be easily torn up if we did 
not, and then th,e wrench would be all the 
worse when it came." 

Margaret did not answer. She was con- 
fused, perplexed, and distressed, and knew 
neither wliat she felt nor what she ought to 
say. She contented herself, after a time, with 
" I am sorry you are going," said in as in- 
different a voice as she could command, but 
a voice with so much unconscious sorrow in 
it, that Ainslie started and looked at her 
earnestly as she bent her head— still playing 
with the ling. 

•' I shall never forget you," then said Ains- 
lie slowly. 

*' I shall not forget you," returned Margaret 
in a subdued tone. 

"You have been the dearest, the most 
valued, the most cherished friend I have ever 
had,'* Ainslie said. " I can never tell you all 
that you have been to me, Miss Elcombe 1 I 
can never tell you how I prize and value 
you !" He held out his hand. 

••Thank you," said Margaret, something 
very like tears gathering behind her long 
lashes, as she laid her hand in his— and left it 
there. 

Then they sat for another long while in 
silence, her hand still in his, and neither look- 
ing at the other— Ainslie gazing at the land- 
scape — ^Margaret at the heather, and neither 
seeing any thing of what they looked at. 

•• I am rested now," then said Margaret 
suddenly. "Where are the others? Shall 
we go back to meet them? or shall we ro 
on?'^ 

'* As you will," Amslie answered. *• You 
are sure that you are quite rested ?" 

•• Quite," she replied, rising and gazing 
round her for the first time. " How stormy 
it looks I" she added in a ratlier anxious 
tone. 

While they had sat there lost in their oon 
fused dreaming, the clouds had massed them- 
selves together and had come lower down; 
the southern horizon was ol^cnre and 
narrowed ; the air was damp, and freshened 
with that peculiar odor brought by the 
coming rain, with colder blasts every now 
and then penetrating the warmer atmos- 
phere ; and the electric influence of a distant 
storm was distinctly felt. 

" I am afraid we shall have a storm,'' said 
Ainslie, rising too, and lookmg to the south 
and the sea. 

He drew nearer to her, ^e nearer to him, 
so that they stood dose together— the one 
with the involuntary action of seeking pro- 
tection, the other with that of bestowing it 
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" Are yon afraid of a thunder-storm f ' he 
asked, his yoice sounding singularly rich and 
tender in the dead stillness. 

** No, not exactly afraid I think," Margaret 
answered. " I do not like it — ^I do not re- 
joice in it as some people do, but I do not 
cringe before it I feel awed — neither terri- 
fied nor triumphant." 

*' Just the right feeling! you always are 
right — in all thines and at all times," warmly. 

'* What a faultless monster 1" laughed Mar- 
garet with crimson cheeks; "and what an 
adept you are at flattery I'^ 

'* Is it flattery to see your good qualities as 
they are ? Can truth be flattery ?" 

'*Now you are making it worse," she 
said. 

^ How can I tell you then that I esteem 
you without offence ?" Ainslie said in a lower 
voice. 

** I did not say you offended me," Margaret 
answered shyly. 

"But if I flattered?" 

** Well I you did not mean to deceive !" 

Bhe said this hesitatingly, and yet with her 



own sweet honesty, going as she always did 
straight to the heart of th< 
it might bo. 



straight to the heart of the matter, A^hatever 



"Ko, I never mean to deceive," Ainslie 
answered. "I am often wrong— always, 
more or less— but I am not intentionally dis- 
honest." 

"I know you are not," said Margaret 
•* We should not be friends if you were not 
true." 

At this moment a peal of thunder came up 
from the distancov and a flash of lightning 
quivered along the sea-line. Margaret 
started 

" Do not be afraid," said Ainslie; " I am 
with you." 

He spoke without seeing into the full 
meaning of his words. She glanced up at 
him and smiled— scarcely knowing why she 
smiled. 

Again a peal — ^nearer this time, and 
another flash more vivid and less sheeted than 
the last 

" I wonder where the others are 1" said 
Margaret. " We are going^to have a terrible 
storm. What shall we do, Ainslie ?" 

" Let us make for the slate quarry under 
the crag. We shall be dry there, and in less 
danger even tlian here, if we are going to 
have a thunder-storm." 

" How helpful and prompt you are I" said 
Margaret. " When you are gone I shall have 
no one to take care of me." 

She said this impulsively and without re- 
flection, and she would have given worlds to 
unsay it before the words were cold on her 
lips. 

Ainslie drew her hand close to his breast, 
and she felt his heart throb beneath her 
touch. This discomposed her still more, and 
she turned away her head, trembling and con- 
fused. 

Gathering up and onward faster came the 
black frayea clouds. The wind was rising — 
sweeping the storm rapidly upon them ; and 
at every instant the thunder-peals were 
louder, and the lightning sharper and more 



frequent The |dovers screamed loader and 
flew lower ; the curlews shrined as they beat 
their wings restlessly, and wheeled about tho 
tarns in narrowing circles ; the bees among, 
the thyme and heather ceased to hum, and 
crept below the ferns and flowers for shelter ; 
the sheep clustered together in a circle, 
lowering their heads inwards, and bleating 
anxiously in reply to some lost lamb crag-fost 
among the rocks; and then the largii rain- 
drops fell fast and heavy, and the threatened 
storm burst forth. 

A dense white mist fell on them and 
wrapped them in a strange grey obscurity, 
where they could see noming but the one 
square foot of ground they stood on— where 
they could scarcely see each other's faces 
though they were standing near together; 
the wind mew with mighty force, so that 
Ainslie was obliged to hold Margaret in his 
arms to keep her from falling; the rain 
poured in a deluge ; the thunder raged and 
raved, thrown back from rock to rock and 
point to point, tossed and flung and multi- 
plied in echoes, and breaking out in continu- 
ous peals of varying intensity as the echoes 
caught it near or from afar ; and the light- 
ning flashed as if the whole sky was one 
broad sheet of fire and the earth aflame from 
vale to mountain-top. It was a terrible 
storm, even tor shepherds accustomed to 
mountain storms, but for those not bom into 
the knowledge it was infinitely appalling. 

Ignorant too of the mountain, but knowing 
enough to dread .the sudden rifl» and terrible 
precipices which had often proved &tal even 
to the native mountaineers themselves, Ains- 
lie dared not stir from where they stood., 
They could not see a step before them, and 
Raven Crag was one of the most dangerous 
of the whole Styebarrow series. Their only 
chance of safety lay in quietly waiting where 
they were, rain and lightning notwithstand- 
ing, trusting that God would protect them 
fixim " the death by heaven," which looked, 
and was, so perilously near. 

" I wish I could do something for you, my 
poor child," said Ainslie, wrapping the shawl 
more tightly round her. " I would protect 
you with my life if I could." 

And useless as any human strength was at 
the moment, yet Margaret felt both comfort 
and support in the nervous pressure and the 
strong grasp, the abounding life, the energy 
and courage, which gave Ainslie Forbes such 
a dangerous fistscination for women. She felt 
as if no harm could happen to her while she 
stood dius within his arms— as if he could 
keep both her and himself fro« even the 
danger of a mountain tempest ; while he felt 
as if an angel had suddenly follen to his care, 
and that he was honcHred in the protection ho 
gave. 

But Margaret was still trembting, for allher 
confidence. Something more than mere phy- 
sical fear and exhaustion oppressed her ; she 
longed 1o free herself from that strong em- 
brace, and yet she dared not— ehe could sot. 
Anotlier tremendous burst of thunder— an- 
other downward torrent of fire, seeming to 
strike the ground at their very fiset, which 
made Ainslie clasp her dooer still, and mur 
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mar something-- neither knew exactly what ; 
and then Margaret, scarcely breathing, sank 
across his arm in a half-swoon, unable to 
speak or move, but still famtly conscious of 
what was said and done— a swoon complete 
in want of power, but not complete in its un- 
consciousness. 

Her hat fell Off, and all her rich soft hair 
.streamed backward nearly to the ground ; it 
Was like a dusky shadow fallins through the 
nvhite mist at Amslie^s feet. Not pretty, and 
• yet so beautiful 1 — ^her rounded figure loose 
and supple with that infinite grace of uncon- 
sciousness ; her soft eyes closed and the lashes 
resting on her cheek ; her lips half open, and 
the small white teeth glancing between— and 
all this seen as behind a veil, softened and 
whitened by the mist that hung so thickly 
and yet not darkly over them: not pretty, 
only beautiful— only sweeter and lovelier and 
more precious to Ainslie than any other cre- 
ated thing 1" 

He lifted her head and laid it against his 
bosom, passing his hand tenderly over her 
falling hidr. It was an enjoyment so exquisite 
to hold her thus— to have her as it were ab- 
solutely his own if only for a moment— 
that for an instant he did not try to revive 
her. He merely held her to him, and p&ssed 
his hand caressmgly over her hair. 

*' Margaret," he then said softly; but the 
pale face neither flushed nor quivered ; it 
lay white and impassive, as if dead, against 
his broad chest. 

I He knelt on the grass with one knee, sup- 
porting her against the other, and chafing 
her cold hands. He had to stoop quite close 
to sec her face at all, for the thick white cloud 
was even denser and more shroud-like. 

** Margaret !'* he said again ; ** Margaret, 
will you not speak to me ? Only one word, 
Mar^ret I Speak to me 1 speak to me !'* 

Still the cold colorless face gave back no 
loving sign, the hand gave back no tender 
pressure. Another flash struck through the 
vapor, and the smell of the electric current 
was distinctly perceptible. Seen by the blue 
glare of the flash the pale face looked paler 
still, and the supple body seemed to lie as if 
in the nerveless looseness of death. Then a 

freat fear fell on the strong man, and lifting 
er to him he kissed her lips, trembling more 
than she had trembled a few moments ago. 
Excited, panic-struck, the secret escaped him 
which he had kept so rigidly. 

" If you are dead, I will die with you," he 
said. " My Margaret ! my beloved I dearer 
to me than my own life— the dearest of all 
things in heaven or earth !" 

He laid his hand on her heart to feel if it 
still beat ; and as he laid it the checked blood 
flowed freely again, a faint tinge of color 
came upon the blanched cheeks^ the eyes 
opened, and ikintly raising her hand to tlie 
face bending over her Mai'garet said in a low 
voice tenderly, " You are still there, Ainslie ? 
Tou have not left me then V* 

" I will never leave you again, Margaret," 
said Ainslie fervently ; " I will live for you, I 
will die with you I I will never leave you 
again unless yon send me away." 

*^ 1 will not send you away, and you need 



not die for me," whispered Margaret, turning 
inward to his bosom. 

" May I live for you ?" he said, laying his 
hand gently on her head and pressing it to 
his bosom. 

" Yes," she answered ; " and I for you." 

Then there was a long pause, each listening 
to the throbbing of the other's heart. 

" Do you love me, Margaret ?" then whis- 
pered Ainslie. " I love you better than iny 
own life— do you love me ?" 

"Yes," said Margaret, simply, tenderly, 
and frankly. 

" God bless you, my beloved I" he sobbed, 
holding her to him closely pressed. ** I have 
not deserved such happiness." 

" You deserve all happiness, for you are 
true and good," was Margaret's answer, made 
with that stibtle tenderness and pride of a 
loving woman honoring the man she love& 

By this time she had risen and was stand- 
ing still supported by him, and leaning against 
him. Her words broke the spell, and called 
him back to the bitter truth. 

"Do not say that, Margaret," he said 
hastily ; " I am a worse man than you know 
of. 1 am too bad for you. I ought never to 
have loved you, or let you love me. I did 
not know that you did, and I did not know 
until now how deeply and fervently I loved 
you. I will come and see you to-morrow 
and tell you all. I cannot now. Let me 
have this little hour of heaven ; and even if I 
must lose you for ever when you know the 
full truth, let me have it as a sacred remem- 
brance for all my life after. It will be some- 
thing to live up to — the remembrance that 
you once said you loved me." 

" You cannot have done any thing that will 
lose me," Margaret answered, her eyes filling 
with tears. " You have never been false or 
cowardly ; and these are the only things that 
could destroy my love." 

" A little of both I" said Ainslie mourn- 
fully. 

"Ainslie I I will not believe that I" cried 
Margaret, laying her hands on his shoulders, 
and looking into his face ; " unsay that, Ains- 
lie dear! You have not been talse, and I 
know you could never have been cowardly." 

" Believe me your hero for to-day, my dar- 
ling ; to-morrow — ^" 

" To-morrow I* will love and respect you 
as I do to-day," she interrupted ; " there can 
be no reason why I should not." 

He took her to him fervently, and yet so 
tenderly 1 — and there they stood heart to heart 
in the midst of that terrible storm, while 
poor Lizzie, sheltered with the rest in the 
slate quarries below, was eating out her soul 
in jealous painV as the last ray of the brief 
sunshine of her life was quitting her horrizon 
for ever. 

Then the storm passed. The thick white 
ghostly mists cleared off and rolled them- 
selves up into shining clouds on which the 
sun tossed rainbows and bosses of prismatic 
colors as they went ; fiom every rift rose up 
great billowy masses, seething and steaming 
as if the earth bred only vapors in its heart ; 
small mist-wreaths ran across the ground 
curling round the stones, gliding among the 
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jtmipcr and the bracken, and haDging in erey i was dreadful if you will 1 I never saw any 
festoons from branch to branch and tuft to I thing so awfal, and I was never out in any 



tuft ; one by one the distant peaks and tarns 
and lakes broke out through the hurrying 
clouds that had so long hidden them ; to the 
south the sea glittered like another sun ; rivers 
sparkled and shone as they wound through 
the vale and plains ; over the faces of the 
Mils every where a, thousand rivulets and 
small cascades had leaped into life and music, 
giving the sound of rushing water wherever 
one might turn ; the bees flew busily a^in 
among the thyme and heather ; the birds 
sang with a kind of delirious joy ; the white 
wings of the seagulls flashed m the sun ; on 
every blade of grass, on every mountain 
flower, on every feathery frond the raindrops 
glittered and shone like diamonds scattered 
broadcast ; the world was as if new-born — ^all 
was so fresh, so pure, and yet so strong ; and 
then, the last of the clouds rolling lightly 
away, the vale of Lan^thwaite burst in sight, 
and the Plosh, half hidden among its trees, 
seemed almost at their feet. But in a line 
"With the Plosh farther down the fells, foamed 
the white wateis of Mickledore. 

As they were turning to go down the moun- 
tain Ralph came on Uiem suddenly. They 
had stopped for a few moments, and Ainslie 
was wringing the wet from Margaret's long 
hair, while she, blushing and palpitating, 
bent near to him, saying m a half whisper, 
** Now will you leave Lansthwaite, Ainslie ?" 
just as he came up, Ralph saw it all for 
mere are times when sudden revelations flash 
a volume in a glance. 

" My poor Lizzie, you have a bitter cup to 
dnnk !'' said Ralph half aloud. He did not 
think of himself, nor calculate the chances of 
a reaction in his own favor ; his one thought 
was for her, wayward and faulty as she was, 
— ^and disappointing as she had been of late. 

** We have been in great distress about 
you,*' he said as he came up to' them— quite 
close before they knew of his presence at all. 
^ Margaret started and crimsoned ; and Ains- 
lie drew her a little closer, stood a little taller 
and more erect, and looked more steadily 
even than usual— steady as his looks were in 
general. 

*' We have been m it all," said Margaret 
hastily. 

" Yes, Miss Elcombe is wet through— she 
mast go home at once," said Ainslie. 

" Poor child I what can be 4ione for you ?" 
Ralph exclaimed. ** Let us go home, and 
Jackson will take care of you. Take some 
rhus, I beg of you— it may ward off" the dan- 
ger, else you will have a terrible cold, I am 
afraid ; and you are not strong." 

** O, thank you very much r* said Marga- 
ret, shaking her wet dress with a laugh, 
partly to conceal her embarrassment. *^ I 
shall take no harm. It is not such a terrible 
thing to be wet through." 

" But jou will take cold— you may have 
rheumatic fever — it is such a dangerous thing 
to stand in wet clothes f urged Ralph. 

" Yes, I know — ^let us go on then," said 
Margaret, all this time avoidUig his eyes. 
** What a storm it was T' she continued, 
speaking a little faster than usual. " That^ 



thing approaching to it The worst storm! 
have ever seen before was only child's piny 
compared to this— the lightning seemed lo 
pour down at one's ver^ feet I thought we 
must have both been killed." 

It must have been awful," said Ralph ; 
" and it was certainly dangerous. Many a 
life has been lost on these lake-land mount- 
ains during mists and storms, I hear — and 
the mist was so heavy I" 

'* We could not see a foot's pace before 
us," said Ainslie. ** I did not dare to leave 
Miss Elcombe, nor to stir from where we 
stood. I knew that Pyet rock was just be- 
side us, and the precipice there would not 
have left many of our l)ones unbroken." 

*' The best thing was to stand still un- 
doubtedly," said Ralph. " Between the two 
risksyou chose the least." 

" Where were you ? You are not wet — 
were you in the slate quarry ?" asked Ains- 
lie. 

"Yes," Ralph answered. "We all got 
there before it came on. And it was grand 
enoueh there, I can assure you. The rever- 
berations were magniflcent— as if the whole 
mountain would be rent asunder. I could 
not help thinking of Smai and the thunder- 
ings there." 

" Were you frightened ?" asked Margaret 
innocently. 

" No, neither I nor Miss Lorton. She 
seemed to enjoy it indeed, instead of being 
frightened. I cannot say that I did that es- 
acUy ; but I feel no fartlier off from God in a 
storm than in a calm." 

" But Aunt Harriet^was not she terri- 
fied ?" 

" A little : she became a little hysterical at 
last." 

" And that horrid Mr. Lester?" 

" That horrid Mr. Lester, as you call him, 
smoked a cigar and hummed the * Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith.' " 

" What a wretched^xreature he is I" cried 
Margaret impetuously. 

" Here he comes I" was Ralph's quiet cau- 
tion, as the remaining members of the party 
came up tlie steep ascent, meeting them face 
to face— Lizzie in advance of the rest 

Bleached to a dead cold white with jealou- 
sy and anger, her eyes darker, her litlie fig- 
ure stiffened, her disdamful lips haughtier, 
and her head carried erect, with an expres- 
sion of even more imperiousness and pride 
than usual, she looked what she felt, danger- 
ous ; with a certain nervous knitting up of 
her passions — a certain concentrated intensi- 
ty very different from the explosive, tumult- 
uous state common with her. It was all the 
difference between tears and blood— between 
sorrow and revenge. 

She had lost the great stake on which she 
had set her life — she had flung herself at that 
man's feet, and he had not raised her up — she 
had placed herself for ever in his power to 
ridicule, to pity, and to betray— she had been 
his plaything for the moment, when he had 
l)een her beloved for all tune ; but all this she 
could bear with the silent fidelity of love, if 
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only one other grief was spared her— if in 
rejecting her he did not choose another. 

** If he does," said Lizzie, uncovering her 
teeth, " I will have my revenge. I will kill 
himjf I kill myself the moment after V* 

** Why did you leave us, Mr. Forbes f" she 
asked imperiously, as she came up to them. 

** Tou might have seen the storm coming 
on, Margaret— how could you be so unwise 
as to expose yourself to it r was Mrs. Orant- 
ham's angry greeting. " And the horrible 
object you have made of yourself I vou look 
like a beggar girl— and worse! You are 
reallydisgraceful to look at I'' 

'* We had comfortable quarters I can as- 
sure you," said Corrie, with an impertinent 
kmd of indolence ; *' a cave as black as Ere- 
bus — a capital place for love-making, was it 
not. Miss torton ?'-grand effects of light and 
wonderful effects of sound for those who 
make art the mask for a great deal of nature 
—and there we were as dry as a bone, while 
;ou poor wretches are wet to the skin, and 
ooking as miserable as a couple of drowned 
rats. You had better have stayed with us, 
believe me T* 

** What made you leave us ?" aeain asked 
Lizzie in the same haughty tone, laying her 
hand on Ainslie's arm with a sudden grasp. 

" Were we bound to remain in a compact 
body ?" asked Ainslie, forcing himself to 
speak pleasantly. 

" Yes, certamly. When we go up a 
mountain, we do not expect half our num- 
ber to steal away firom the rest," she an- 
swered anmly. 

" We did not lose ourselves on purpose," 
put in Margaret a little timidly. 

" Not on purpose ! don't tell stories, Miss 
Elcombe !" said Lizzie rudely. 

** I don't tell stories ; in general I speak 
the truth," Margaret answered. 

" That is not the truth at all events," re- 
turned Lizzie even more rudely. 

Ralph touched her arm. ** Come here, I 
want to show you something," he said in his 
clear voice, leading her a few steps apa*!. 

" O, I know I" she exclaimed bitterly. " I 
am wicked and wrong, as usual, of course. I 
am always the one to blame— but she shall 
not take him from me I Do not speak-— I 
know what you would say, and I will not 
hear a word of it. I will ruin him before he 
shall marry Margaret Elcombe before my 
&ce ! I will kill him before he shall desert 
me for another 1 I can kill him, Mr. Wynter, 
if I choose I I can ruin him with a few 
words I I hold him like this"— putting her 
finger and thumb together—" and I can ex- 
tinicuish him— I can destroy him when I 
likSr 

" This is not the place or time for such 
passions as these," said Ralph gravely. " Are 
you the only one that has suffered f" 

"Noonenas suffered as I have — ^no one 
has been decdved as I have been deceived t" 
cried Lizzie. 

" Therefore on none is the duty of patience 
and forgiveness so imperative," said Ralph. 

"Forgiveness? never!" replied the girl. 
'* I could have forgiven him if I had not had 
this money, ' ^' ^^ "' 



mgu lur iiiia ana me loo, ana yei, aicer au 
has said and done, he has deserted me be- 
3 my face 1 Don't talk to me of forgive- 
8, Mr. Wynter 1 you may as well preach 



the money had tempted him, and I can un 
derstand that — I hate poverty myself— but I 
will never forgive him now ! I have money 
enough for him and me too, and yet, after aU 

he has said and done *-^ ^— "* "-"" - - '^ 

fore my 

ness, 

to these stones 1" 

Saying which she hurried back to the oen 
tre group, just as Ainslie, with Margaret on 
his arm, went round the crest of the crag, 
leading her down into the valley carefully. 

" They are engaged !" said Lizzie. " I know 
it— I can see It ! ifow, Ainslie, it is my turn." 

" Pardon me, my dear Miss Lorton, but I 
have the most hornbly acute sense of hearing 
you can imaeine," said Conie Lester negli- 
gently. " What was that you were saying 
just now to Wynter — that you could ruin 
the handsome blacksmith if you chose? 
How ? I am curious to know what myste- 
rious dramas go on beneath this level sur&ce 
of society, and what^iron thread you hold 
in those remarkably white and lovely little 
hands of yours. One of the Fates in tho 
guise of Miss Lorton would be a sight I con- 
fess I should like to see. How could you 
ruin that six-foot brawny miner, hey ? Won't 
you make me your confifdante ? I am safe." 

" Not now," said Lizzie abruptly. " I will 
tell you something some day— soon perhaps 
— not now." 

"A bargain r» 

" Yes ; a bargain." 

" And you won't go off it, hey ?" 

" I generally mean what I say," said Lizzie 
Lorton haughtily. 

" * Souvent femme se varie— bien fou qu'y 
s'yfie:' don't you know tlie old couplet?^' 
Corrie asked with a half-mocking manner. 

" You may trust me when I hate, if you 
trust no one else," said Lizzie with passionate 
emphasis. 

" So I can believe. I should not think you 
stinted the interest there ! I am glad you do 
not hate me," said Corrie. 

" How do you know that I do not ?" she 
asked abruptly. " I never said that I did 
not." 

" No, you never did, but I don't believe you 
do any the more," said Mr. Corrie Lester, set- 
tling his stock. 

"1 should not envy you if I did !" she ex- 
claimed, flinging up her head. 

" Nor I the handsome blacksmith," returned 
Corrie. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

' IF YOU WILL BB BRAVE, I WILL BE FAITH- 
FUL !" 

The uQxt day came bright and calm as if 
there had never been a storm in the sky nor 
a sorrow in the heart— as if the world was 
always at rest and man always at peace, and 
as if tempest and trouble and grief and sin 
were of the imagination and disordered 

^ ^^M.^^j^MM. «.» .. « V. i^reams. But though the outside look ot na- 

I would have thought then that nure might be bo serene, yet tlu: human life in 
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that small valley among the hills was as tem- 
pestuous as tlie mingling of wrath and sorrow 
could make it, and no tragic epic was ever 
more mournful than was the sad life drama 
now enacting at Langthwaite. Sad to all 1 
sad even to Margaret innocent and loTing; 
sadder still to poor feverish tortured Lizzie ; 
but saddest of all to Amslie by reason of the 
sin that could never be recalled-— tlie ruin 
that could never be undone. Innocent vic- 
tims of fate and circumstances, the sorrow 
lying on the women who loved him was far 
less bitter than that clouding him ; for Is npt 
the consciousness of sin the worst of all the 
sorrow of life? and who would not rather 
have been Abel lying dead at the foot of tlie 
altar than Cain standing erect with his broth- 
er's blood upon his hands 7 

There are hours with us all when conscience 
is very tender, and the 3reaming after inner 
worth a very real and painful striving. And 
such an hour had come to Ainslie. By the 
very desire to be noble he saw himself as in- 
finitely ignoble ; and the more deeply he felt 
Margarets irigh-set puritv, the more distinctly 
he recognized his own debasement. Yet he 
was resolute to atone for past evil, so far as 
he could, and to make himself worthy at 
least of her forgiveness, b^ a frank and full 
confession. And though it was a trial, which 
only those of us can understand who have 
known it, to show the marred and unsightly 
form cleared of the beautiful veil which lov- 
ing faith has cast over us — to confess a damn- 
ing sin to the one we love, and who as yet 
respects ns— yet he would do this to-dajr, and 
then work out his future in sadness or m joy, 
according to her election. But, sad or joyful, 
he trusted to be able to work it out in the 
manliness of true repentance and reconcilia- 
tion with God and his own conscience. 

As he spurred up the lake-side road, he saw 
the little Lily by the foot of the mere, with 
the figure too well known, graceful and dar- 
ing, bending to the oars as the boat glided 
gently over the quiet water. He would as 
soon have seen a spectre this morning as that 
young slight figure of beautiful Lizzie Lorton I 
He never saw her without bitter self-reproach 
— ^tliis morning keener than ever. He had 
Bufiercd himself to be so led away by his 
vanity, and that misleadmg had cost her so 
dear 1 It had been such an unequal stake I— 
such an unjust barter I He had never felt it 
before as he felt it now, when his higher love 
for Mar^ret opened his eyes both to his own 
wrong-doings and to poor Lizzie's miserable 
ezpenence. 

At the first Lizzie did not hear liim. The 
wind set from the north-west, and carried 
the sound of the horse's hoofs backward be- 
yond the fells ; but wlten he had ridden iar 
past her, then she caught the sound, and 
watched, resting on her oars, till the road 
dipping down and coming close to the edge 
of the lake, showed her what she knew 
already, that the rider was Ainslie Forbes. 



By the instinctive enlightenment of jealousy 
she knew where he was going, and under- 
stood why he should go to the Tlosh to-day. 



after Margaret's misadventure of ycsterda^. 
She felt tliat things were drawing to a crisis, 



and that the end was coming very near. At 
first, overwhelmed with pam and jealousy, 
she dropped her oars and sank forward on 
her seat, covering her face and sobbing ; then 
suddenly she raised her head, dried her 
burning eyes, shook back her clustering hair, 
and with set teeth and a nerce spasmodic ac- 
tion, turned her boat's head about and rowed 
up the lake at full speed 

"I will meet him there and denounce 
him !" she said aloud, fetching her breath in 
gasps between her strokes. ** He counts on 
my love, and believes that nothing coi:dd 
make me turn against him. He will find out 
his mistake ! — I hate him now — I hate him as 
much as I ever loved him !" 

She felt like a ghostly fate pursuing him, 
as she rowed up the lake. It seemed like a 
wild romance — like an old Greek tragedy she 
had heard her father speak of— like one of the 
weird stories she used to read when she was 
a child ; and her mind did not shrink from 
the most terrible pictures of what was to 
come. And if it was as she thought, she said 
again and again, she would revenge herself-^ 
a revenge that should make all England thrill 
with horror— a revenge that should leave her 
mark on him for life— or that would end 
all in death. 

So, lashing herself to fury, she spumed on- 
ward, while Ainslie rode at a hard gallop to 
learn his fate from Margaret Elcombe, tenderly 
waiting and lovihgly watching. 

He found her in the dining-room, expect- 
ing him. Hitherto the garden had been 
their usual place of conference, both liking 
the freedom of the open air ; and as no love- 
scenes had ever been possible, neither desiring 
the secrecy of four walls. To-day, however, 
Margaret kept within doors, where they 
would not be interrupted ; for Aunt Harriet 
was in bed, being overcome she said with 
the terror and fatigue of yesterday, and so 
was safe for a couple of hours at least — ^a very 
little serving Aunt Harriet as an excuse to lie 
in bed ; it being, as she thought, a mark of 
refinement to be easily overcome. And this 
small chan^ of hal^it, with the greater domes* 
ticity implied, thrilled Ainslie like a loving 
word. It was like receiving him into his 
own home ; as Margaret intended he should 
feel. 

When he came into the room, stooping his 
handsome head as he passed through the 
doorway according to the pleasant manner of 
lordliness he had, Margaret went towards him, 
holding out both her lumds, but not raising 
her eyes — with a mixture of frankness ana 
shyness peculiarly her own. 

He took her hands in his and looked into 
her face — that good tender face with its 
honest eyes and clumsy features — ^its wealth 
of shining hair and its womanly love ; and he 
felt that he would rather die as he stood thers 
than lose a hair's-breadth of the love and 
honor he had from her now. And yet per* 
haps he was going to lose it all I ^^__^-- 

*' I have come to make a con£s88(?mimd 
hear my sentence, Ma]*gai:&t;**~^ said in a 
sad but firm voice. " I will not let you r«» 
member what you said y^esterday until yon 
have heard all I have of confess. When yov 
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have heard me to the end, you shall tell me 
your decision." 

Margaret listened to him silently. She was 
pale, but she did not look afraid. Her smile 
was as fi'ank, her eyes as confiding as before, 
and her whole expression was one of love 
and trust. She evidently did not think that 
his confession would include more than tlie un- 
veiling of some venial offence, or small social 
disadvantage of no importance to a loving 
woman. 

'* I once saved a man's life," then said Ains- 
lie, standing before her, one hand grasping 
the back of her chair, the other closed and 
resting behind his back, as he stooped a lit- 
tle forward ; " and I was proud enough of 
the feat — the first great thing I had ever 
doner 

" Yes, I remember how proud you were," 
half murmured Margaret, glancing up with a 
pleasant smile, which opened a long volume 
of memories, showing how and when the ten- 
der little roots of their present love had struck 
downward, in their man^ talks on that very 
subject, though they were ignorant at the time 
of what great wealth and beauty they were 
then planting. 

** Well I since then I have lost my pride," 
said Ainslie ; then, after a moment's pause, he 
added in a lower voice, " for since then I have 
taken a man's life." 

" Ainslie 1" cried Margaret, starting up with 
a look of horror. Then she sat down again, 
covering her face with her hands. 

He did not attempt to remove them, though 
his heart died within him as she thus hid her- 
self as it were from him ; he let her keep her 
face concealed while he went on with his 
story — speaking in a low monotonous voice 
that never once broke into the pathos of be- 
seeching nor the tenderness of tone, but that 
remained always at the same level pitch and 
with always the same infiection, as if he had 
been reading a dry law-case aloud. He never 
paused, he never faltered, but told the whole 
story from beginning to end, neither exagger- 
ating nor extenuating. He told it just as it 
happened — the man s sudden coming upon 
him as he stood with Lizzie Lorton in his 
arms — his insolence, the threat, the struggle 
— and how it ended : how in fact he was a 
Mnrderer. He said the word without flinch- 
ing. He wanted her to know the worst of 
him, so that she might understand all she ac- 
cepted if she still decided to hold with him — 
so that she might know what she loved, and 
have nothing to discover, when discovery 
would be too late for change. 

He told loo about Lizzie Lorton ; concealing 
only the temptations she offered, and how she 
had wooed him more than he had wooed 
her. He would never tell her this ; not even 
if she were his wife, and his whole heart and 
life else lay opened to her ; for he was an 
honorable man ; and especially honorable to- 
wards women ; else he would not be as much 
Jovcd by them as he was. 
^SLSrgaret still listened to him without a 
word or sfginrfl^ that one involuntary ex- 
pression of sbrinkii)^* She sat with her head 
bent and her handTiolded on the table, wait- 
ing till he should have finished. In appear- 



ance she was quite calm, vet she was suffer- 
ing painfhlly. The man she loved confessing 
to a crime which,if known, would thrust him 
out of the pale of society for ever, yet which 
must be known, if, aocoi-ding to her creed, he 
was to live as an honest man should, and act 
the Christianity he professed to l>eUeve ; and 
a crime too that was coupled with something 
which, as het>ut it to keep faith with Lizzie, 
was dishonor as well ! 

It was not as if she was one of the reckless 
women like Lizzie Lorton, who would love a 
scoundrel as devotedly as a hero, with whom 
a man's vice or virtue, nobleness or baseness, 
counts for little in the passionate summing up 
of the heart— but high-minded as well as ten- 
der, she was a woman to whom it was aliso- 
lutely essential that she should respect what 
she loved. Every word, therefore, that fell 
from Ainslie was like a stab to her very heart, 
and she listened to him with a sickening feel- 
ing of ruin where she had been most secure 
— of disgrace where had been such a full and 
abounding honor t She felt as if sitting by 
the side of a death-bed— watchuig the gradual 
fading out of life in the one she loved, and 
whose life made up her own. 

When, he had ended she said in a quiet 
voice that betrayed nothing, " But why did 
you not tell the story openly at once. If told 
at the time very likely no harm would have 
been done to you." 

" I could not face the shame," said Ainslie. 
" Thegeneral talk there would have been — ^the 
loss of my situation — perhaps the impossibil- 
ity of ever settmg myself right with the world 
again — so few friends as I have! — and the 
stain of the prison always on me — Miss Lor- 
ton's name dragged forward-—" 

Margaret looked up at this, flushing and 
anxious. 

'' I could not do It I I knew at the time 
what I know now, that it was a trial of my 
inner manhood — and I failed 1" 

" It would have spared the bitter future," 
said Margaret, looking into his face witli her 
sad eyes steadfastly. 

*' I know 1 I am not going to make excuses 
for myself. It was simple cowardice and &lse 
shame that held me back. I was afraid of the 
consequences." 

" You will not hold back now ?" she asked. 

" Have I done so ?" he answered tenderly. 

" No— but not only to me, to the world as 
well?" 

" Do you mean, give myself up to be tried 
for the murder?" Ainslie asked, quietly as 
to voice, while every feature quivered with 
agony. 

** Ainslie 1" she exclaimed in a tone of in- 
tensest pathos and love, and with an almost 
passionate abandonment of attitude ; ** yes," 
she then said, taking herself back again, '* you 
ought." 

" If you wish it, Margaret, I will ; I wUl do 
just as you wish." 

" Not as I wish, but as God has ordered," 
said Margaret in a low voice. " As I wish I O 
Ainslie ! how could I wish you shame or sor- 
row !" she added half reproachfully, her eyes 
fillms; with tears. 

" You are right I you are always right !" said 
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Alnslie. ''Only let me keep your esteem, 
Margaret, and I can bear all the rest. I vtU 
give myself up and take the consequences. 
The right thing to do is the best, after all, 
whatever the pain. And then you will be 
pleased with me ?" 

He said tliis with a sad smile, all the sadder 
that it sought to be playful. 

" That id not the word for an honest man 
who bravely atones for a past wrong l" said 
Margaret fervently. 

•* And vou will still be my fHend ?" 

" YeSj^'^she said, lifting up her eyes and lay- 
ing her hand in his. 

** Do not deceive yourself, Margaret I Re- 
member what has to be gone through — a pris- 
on life among criminals, for so many months 
or years perhaps— and imprisonment does de- 
grade a man I he can never hold his head so 
high again I" 

He turned away as he said this : humilia- 
tion before the woman he loved was very bit- 
ter to Ainslie. 

" But if it is right, dearest Ainslie ?'* 

** I shall be none the less degraded," he an- 
swered. 

She trembled and hesitated ; her lips quiv- 
ered, her eyes were dark and moist, her cheeks 
were deathly pale — she stood as if balancing 
between life and death, and her hesitation 
seemed like the writing of his doom to Ains- 
lie. Then suddenly she cast herself in his 
arms and cried, *' I will not desert you, 
Ainslie 1 If you will be brave, I will be faith- 
ful I" 

*' To a criminal ? perhaps a felon ? Think 
well, Margaret." 

" To you, if brave and true, criminal or fel- 
on 1" said Margaret. 

" This is too much I I have not deserved 
it,*' cried Ainslie, fetching his breath in a 
deepsob. 

"You deserve all love and all honor if you 
do what is right ; and if I were to desert you 
I should be simply a coward and false- 
hearted," said Margaret tenderly. 

" God bless you r he sobbed. It was all he 
could say ; and it was enough. Then taking 
off his ring— -the sardonyx with the mailed 
hand holding a dart, and *' Unto death " be- 
neath—he placed it on her finger, and kissed 
Her trembling lips. " Now I hold you for 
ever, my beloved " he said, taking her in his 
arms. 

•* For ever I" she repeated in her sweet low- 
pitched voice, laying her hand timidly on his 
forehead. 

" And you will wait for me till I am free 
again ? you will be able to bear the long dark 
time with patience, and not shrink from tlie 
disgraced man when he comes to you again ? 
No one will steal you away, Margaret ? no 
one will make you ashamed of me, or forget 
mer 

•* How can I convince yon I" she answered 
very tenderly. Then, in a half-checked voice, 
as if she spoke with shame and difficultv, she 
said, " If you wish it, I will be legally bound 
to you before your trial, and then you cannot 
fear the future." 

*' Do you mean this— Just as you say it f" 
Ainslie asked slowly. 



She did not hide her face, she did not 
falter, nor did she blush ; but the tears were 
in her eyes as she answered, " Yes, I mean it, 
Ainslie ; I will marry you, if you like, before 
the trial." 

" Margaret, Margaret I I cannot bear this !" 
said Ainslie in intense agitation. " Ought I 
to accept your sacrifice ? — do not let me be 
selfish in my own great joy I" 

" It is not sacrifice in me or selfishness in 
you," Margaret answered. " Better have the 
right to shar« your trouble than to know that 
you are in sorrow, and that I must not be 
with you." 

" But such a trouble ; a man in prison for a 
crime 1" he groaned. 

" Yes ; and if you are to be in prison, I 
would rather bo your wife than not. A wife 
is sacred even to the law ; and they would 
let me see you sometimes without jeers and 
ridicule." 

** What have I done to deserve such love ?" 
said Ainslie half to himself. " I have been 
vain, reckless, selfish — selfish all throughout, 
and to every one I O Margaret, I should not 
have let you love me, knowing of myself 
what I did ; I should have left Langthwaite 
weeks ago, and not have brought you into 
this." 

" Then you would have taken from me tlie 
greatest happiness I have ever known," said 
Margaret softly. 

" If it were my loss for you — there would 
be no question then ; but it is not right that 
you should suffer for me. The man who 
should bring honor and security, dragging 
the woman he loves into such mire as Tarn 
dragging you I" 

She put her hand on his lips. " Hush, 
hush I I will not let you say such things, 
Ainslie ; you are not your best self when you 
doubt my strength, even out of love." 

**It is not the man's place to demand 
strength from the woman ; he ought to give 
it," repeated Ainslie ; " yet perhaps — '^ he 
caused for a moment, then added suddenly, 
" perhaps it is the higher manliness. Marga- 
ret, I accept your sacrifice, and you shall be 
my wife when I am a convfct." 

" Now I know that you love me," cried 
^argaret, bursting into tears. 

The door-bell rang loudly. Ainslie rose. 
" I will go now," he said. " I could not bear 
the presence of a third person this morning ; 
I will go to the rectory and see Mr. Wynter, 
and then I shall have accomplished the worst 
of my trial." 

** And Mr. Wjmter will stand by ^ou as 
firmlv as I will," said Margaret. 

Pale, haggard, beautiful still, but desperate 
and dangerous, all the evil of her nature 
roused and active, Lizzie Lorton entered the 
Plosh just as Ainslie left it. It was like tlie 
shock of a great chill in the height of a fever 
when Margaret came into the arawing-room 
alone. In the state in which Lizzie was, she 
yearned to commit some great act of violence 
and passion, and especially she yearned to 
meet Ainslie face to face, and revenge her- 
self on him as he stood before her. If she 
could have stabbed him in the face of a crowd, 
she would have done so ; but she would have 
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gone to the grave -with him, bearing hisj 
ead oh her knees weeping. She loved him 
still tliough she seemed at the mqpient to only 
hate. But such natures as hers never cease 
to love. Under all injuries, all infidelities, 
all severance by time or other ties, under 
passion or temporary hatred and jealous 
wrath and fierce despair, under all changes 
and all estrangements they still love; and 
Lizzie Lorton loved Ainslie as much to-dtuTf 
when she would have destroyed him body 
and soul, if she could, as she loved him yes- 
terday, and as much yesterday as in the first 
and most beautiful days. Only the dress 
which her love wore now was of a diflferent 
hue from that which it wore then, and its 
pale parched lips had learnt a harsher lan- 
guage. 

The first thing she saw was the rmg on 
Margaret's finger; and then she knew the 
rest. Margaret held out her hand as she 
entered the room ; but Lizzie drew hers back 
and folded her arms. 

" Not while you wear that 1** she said m her 
harsh voice, pointing to the rmg. 

" I am sorry to hear you say so," said Mar- 
garet flushing. 

" Sorry ! you mean perhaps that you are 
ashamed. Miss Elcombe I Women like you, 
cold, snaky, heartless women, are not sorry 
when they steal away a love they have no 
right to, and break others* hearts for their 
own selfishness." 

." I have stolen away no love ; it came to 

me without my seeking," said Margaret. 

J " A^ if I can believe that I" cned Lizzie 

' with a scornful lau^h. " Ainslie Forbes is 

not the man to have left me for you, unless he 

had »)een manoeuvred and seduced away !" 

" You must not speak to me like this, Miss 
Lorton," Margaret answered with dignity, 
*' You have no right to insult me 1" 

** I have a right to speak to you as I choose, 
and truth is not insult 1" cried Lizzie. ** Why 
do you wear that ring? What right have 
you to wear it ?" , . , ^^ 

** The best—he gave it to me,'' said Hiarga 
ret, placing her other hand over it, with an 



" I am," Lizzie cried, " by a stronger He 
than you can ever have, though Mr. Wynter 
reads a dozen services over you ! I tell you 
again he is my husband, and he cannot be 
yours— and he never shall be yours T 

" I do not understand you ; there is some- 
thmg I do not comprehend," said Margaret 
with a bewildered air. " Ainslie has told mo 
about you, but he denies all tie between you 
now." 

" He denies all tie between us now ?" in- 
terrupted Lizzie, speaking very slowly. 

** Yes," said Margaret. 

" What I there is no tie between Ainslie 
Forbes and me, when he has twice said he 
loved me, and that the only reason he could 
not marry me was because there was no 
money ? when only the other day he came to 
see me, and looked and talked as he used in 
the summer, before you came and took him 
from me? when I hold that secret of his?— 
secret? when I hold his very lifel No tie 
between us? We could scarcely have any 
stronger than what we have already !" oried 
Lizzie vehemently. 

" I will not hold him if he is truly pledged 
to you," said Margaret with quivering hps. 
" I love him, but Icould not love him if he 
was untruthful and dishonorable. I would 
not build my happiness on the ruin of yours." 

** As false as the rest of you !" said Lizzie 
insolently. " What is the good of pretending 
to be honorable now? you have already 
ruined my happiness; and you know, and 
have known it all along. But you shall not 
marry him for all that 1 Do you know what 
he is — a traitor to me, ana a kukdebbs 
beside ? Now will you marry him, good 
pious Margaret Elcombe ?" 

" Yes," said Margaret, raising her eyea. 

" I always thought you were a hypocrite 1" 
said Lizzie, bursting into a harsh laugh. 
" Now 1 know that you are one." 

" I should be one* if I turned away from a 
man who has sinned and repented," Marga- 
ret answered firmly. " I know the whole 
story, and how every thing happened; he 
told it me himself; but if I had been you. 
Miss Lorton, I would have cut my right hand 



instinctive action of defence and holdmg. . _ 

" Tlie^ you aae engaged ? do you mean to off before I would have betrayed the man I 
say thatF Lizzie asked with portentouaj loved 1" 
calmness.\"Youmeanto say that you are * ' 
engaged to Ainslie Forbes ?" 

" Yes," said Margaret steadily. 

Lizzie gave a cry— a bitter passionate cry. 

" No, you are not engaged. Miss Elcombe ; 
you cannot be engaged to Amslie Forbes! 
He belongs to me, not to you, and you can 
never be his lawful wife while I am alive I If 
you marry him, you will be a shameful 
shameless woman : you will not be his wife I" 

" I do not understand you," said Margaret, 
trembling. ^c .. t- 

" Do I not speak plam enough ?" said Liz- 
zie fiercely. "He is mine — mine— Ainslie 
Forbes is my husband, and he can never be 
yours r* 

" Your husband. Miss Lorton ! are you mad 
or am I in a dream ?" said Margaret, pressing 
her hands to her head. " How is he your 
husband ? Are you married to him— really 
*««rriedtohim?" 



Love him! how dare you say that I 
love him ? I do not !" cried Lizzie passion- 
ately. " I used to love him ; once I would 
have died for him ; I would have gone down 
to ruin for him, here and hereafter : but now 
I hate him, I hate him more than I ever 
loved him, and I will have him hung . if I 
can. And I can ; I can have him hanged, 
and I will!" 

" No, I do not believe such wickedness of 
you as that !" exclaimed Margaret witii an 
unconscious look and accent of terror. 

" O, you are beginning to be afraid, are 
you. Miss Elcombe ?" laughed Lizzie— a ter- 
rible laugh, harsh and mocking, and scarcely 
human in its hideousness of sound. ** Yoa 
should have thought of all this before, and 
he should have remembered the old saying 
about the old love and the new. It was not 
wise of him to run his head into a noose, and 
then insult the hand that held it, fie should 
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h&ve known me a little bcttisr than this. He 
has seen me often enongh. However, you 
shall both know me now — and to your cost 
I have been faithful to him while he was 
foithfnl to me ; but now—" 

** Miss Lorton !" pleaded Margaret, **not 
for mvself— but for him I" 

" MBTgaret Elcombe," said Lizzie, speaking 
in her harshest and deepest tones, " no pray- 
ers could touch me now. If I could kill him 
and you too, I would, and if my evidence can 
hang him, it shall ; and it will." 

She spoke unlike herself; with none of the 
tumult of her usual manner, but in a concen- 
trated, quiet, deadly sort of way, her face 
blanched, her eyes steady and dark, and tlie 
velvet of their rich brown hardened to iron, 
her lips compressed, and her whole body 
stiffened and strung as if in the very effort of 
a visible strain. Had she raved or wept Mar- 
garet would have hoped ; but there was a 
certain inner hardness about her now that 
took all hope away. 

•* Enjoy your dishonest happiness while 
you can,*^ she then said scornfully ; " it will 
be short enough, I promise you." 

She turned away on this and left the 
house, walking quickly to the village to find 
Corrie Lester, whom she designed to make 
the instrument of her vengeance — ^not unwil- 
lingly to himself But he was out. The 
people at the Nag^s Head, where he still 
lodged, did not know where to find him, 
they said ; and no one volunteered to go and 
look for him. 

They laughed together about the young la- 
dy of Greyrigg coming to lait their fine 
young Londoner when she had gone ; and 
they all gave out their thoughts as to why 
she looked so wantle and wild, and spoke so 
short and as if she was mad-like ; but Lizzie 
cared little enough for that. She had com- 
promised herself recklessly for iove ; now 
she compromised herself as recklessly for 
hate, and would not have minded if the 
whole world had cried shame on her then 
and now. 

But she was destined to be thwarted to- 
day. Corrie was out ; and Mr. Wynter was 
ont too when she called at the rectory ; Mrs. 
Wynter was ill, and could not see her ; and 
even Lizzie, insane as she was, dared not go 
to the mines to meet Alnslie there, and de- 
nounce him before the men. If she had been 
sure that they would have killed him at the 
mouth of the pit, and then would have flung 
him down on to the very spot of ground 
where he had lifted her from the seat and 
kissed her, she would have gone and flung 
herself after him. But she shrank from the 
mine ; and so the day went by, and he was 
still safe and at large. But if she was thwart- 
ed to-day, to-morrow would come, she 
thought ; and then she would be avenged. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

NEMESIS. 

A KOTE found at the Nag's Head when he 
returned that evening from " his Hum," told 



Corrie Lester that Miss Lizzie Lorton wanted 
to speak to him as early as possible on the 
following morning. I)aft lile Willie had 
brought It, and now stood lingering about the 
horseblock and the long deal bench set be- 
side the door, until the fine London gentle- 
man should appear ; calculating the chances 
of " what*ll he gie for siccan a fine letter frae 
a bonny young leddy wi* gowpens o' gold," 
as acutely as if he had all his wits in good 
working order, and knew the substance of 
all things as well as he kqew the chink of 
** brass.^ g^ 

CoiTie was not displeasea to get that little 
note ; and especially not displeased that the 
small Langthwaite world should know who 
had sent it, and should see that he was on 
terms of such intimate friendship with the 
prettiest girl in the neighborhood, and an 
heiress herself now, as well as dear Mar^ 
ret. He ran his fingers through his hair, 
pulled at his whiskers between his bent fin- 
gers and his curved palm, smiled with osten- 
tatious pleasure as he read it word for word 
slowly, out in the evening twilight, and by 
the door of the little inn where many of the 
villagers and a rough quarry-man or two 
were loitering ; and then he nodded to Willie 
affably, and said, " All right ! tell Miss Lor- 
ton ril be there," in a tone which left no 
room for doubt in the mind of any. 

Miss Lizzie and Mr. Lester were "a match, 
if iver there was ane," Just as Miss Lizzie 
and Mr. Alnslie yonder, and Miss Elcombe 
and Mr. Wynter had been a match before. 

" An* mappem ye*ll gie puir lilc Willie a 
hau'penny. Gie us a hau*penny I" whined 
the idiot. 

" And what will you do with it if I do ?'» 
asked Corrie with an insolent kind of pleas- 
antry, as befitted the superior jesting conde- 
scendingly with his inferior. 

" Bu V us baccy 1" said Willie promptly. 

Come threw him a halfpenny laughing.* 

" There I don't spend it all at once,*° ho 
said. " Leave some for next time." 

" Aye ? that's a horphan I'se thinking," 
said lile Willie, looking at the mone^ and 
speaking in a meditative voice ; " a pmr lile 
diddery doddery horphan ; that's what that 
un is I''^ 

** Hoo's that, WuUy ?" shouted a quarry- 
mau, 

" Is t' daft, Jock ?" cried the idiot ; " can 
te not see as plain as a pikestaff as hoo it's a 
horphan ; hes nae father nor mither nor lile 
uns — t' ainly ane o' his fam'Iy t' Lunnoner's 
gitt^n in 's pockut ? Nobbut a puir lile hor- 
phan is 't I Gosh I I'd like to see 's brither." 

" Well I there's its brother and there's its 
sister," said Corrie, flinging him a couple 
more. 

" Gosh ! but they're bonnie birdies !" cried 
daft Willie, waving his battered hat and 
draggled peacock's feather ; ** an' gif I'd fa- 
ther an' mither I'd hev t' hale biling of 'em ; 
and, my sakes, but Td mak t' bonn/ birdies 
whistle an' flee I that wu4 1, as sure as iver 
I'seWully." 

" As sure as iver thee's what ?" shouted the 
quarry-man again. " What's thee name, 
WuUy ? what du they ca' thee ?" 
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"Wully," said the idiot. 

*• My sakes ! but thou'se a clever clogs," 
Bald the man. 

" Aye, I ken baith my names " said Willie 
with an idiotic laugh ; " Wully*s ane, an' 
Jackson's t' iUier. An' more than thee nor 
the mitlier can tell on for theesel', Jock 1" 

And then there was a huge outpour of rude 
laughter, for tlie shaft told ; and by the end 
of the evening poor daft Willie was lying in 
a dry ditch by the roadside what men call 
" gloriously drunk." It was one of the fa- 
vorite amuscmeniH at Langthwaite to make 
Willie drunk, and see him ** carry on " ujjder 
the circumstances. It was the kmd of thing 
they appreciated and understood; just as 
kings and nobles did a few generations ago. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing before Corrie set out for Greyrigg. He 
might have gone a couple of hours earlier, 
but he could not resist the temptation of 
showing off a little insolent nonchalance, for 
all that'he half wished to win the beautiful 
tigress, now that dear Margaret was im 
practicable. Only half wished ; for he had 
by no means made up his mind to make her 
his wife, even if he could, and he was not so 
very sure that he could. She was an uncer- 
tain little devil, he used to say, and always 
carried the bit between her teeth. But even 
if he could, four hundred a year was poor 
pay at the best; and Lizzie Lor ton's hus- 
band would have a hot time of it occasional- 
ly, he should say, and ought to be well paid 
for about as unconifortable a berth as a man 
could well have. 

" Not but that I could tame her," thought 
Mr. Corrie Lester. " I never saw the woman 
I couldn't tame, if I choose ; the influence of 
mind must tell in the long run, and a calm 
manner like mine always carries the day. So, 
if Miss Lizzie Lorton should ever be promoted 
to the rank of Mrs. Corrie Lester, I'd give her 
two months to learn her lesson— and a life- 
time to practise it in 1" 

When he reached Greyrigg he found the 
girl pale and eager for his coining, wandeilng 
feverishly about the garden, and hanging by 
the garden gate — by the very gate where she 
had lingered, waiting for Ainslie on that 
sweet May morning, and where she now 
stood waiting for the man whom she knew 
to be his enemy, and to whom she was 
designing to betray him. 

" You have come at last I" she said as ho 
entered with the jaunty air of a man to whom 
the deepest tragedies of life are mere seaside 
dreams, while all the real worth of a man's 
existence is bound up in his banker's book, 
and the balance this shows on dissection. 

" Have you been expecting me f he asked 
with a conceited smile. " Has the time seemed 
lon» that you reproach me so deliciously ?" 

"Yes, the time has seemed long, and I have 
been expecting you," was Lizzie's deep- voiced 
answe^. " Now come, sit down on this seat 
by me— I want to talk to you — ^I have a great 
deal to say." 

**" Rather a formidable beginning 1" said 
Corrie, lightly. "What U a young lady's 
* great deal to say' ? Am I to design you a 
new embroidery pattern?— I am a capital 



hand at embroidery patterns, don't yoa 
know? — used always to make them for 
Lady Miles's daughters — got quite a repu- 
tation among that set for it, and I shall bo 
most happy to do the same for you. Or what 
else is it ? Am I to ride half a dozen onles for 
as many yards of penny ribbon ? or teach 
you the best way of making cigarettes?^ 

His thin metallic voice, his jaunty levity, 
his head thrown back, and his eyelids low- 
ered in conceit not love, as he looked at her^ 
sideways, jarred painfully on the girl burning 
and consuming in her fiery grief. She looked 
at him with a kind of scornful reproach. 

** I thought you knew me better than to 
talk to me so when I am in earnest — in deep 
and terrible earnest I" she said. 

And even to Corrie Lester, shallow of heart 
and flippant, the infinite anguish of her look 
and voice— the passionate disorder of her faco 
— struck him ais belonging to a sphere of feel- 
ing of which he knew too little to venture to 
play with or deride. 

** Well, what is it, then ?" he asked, in a 
fuller voice than usual. "You know I am 
ready to serve you any way in reason ; what 
can I do for you ?" 

" You are not very fond of Ainslie Forbes ?" 
she said, abruptly. 

" Not very " answered Corrie, drily. " You 
are, I think !" settling his stock with a \o9k, 
of unconcern that did not deceive his com- 
panion. "A little bird told me so once upon 
a time." 

" I am not !" cried Lizzie, vehemently ; " I 
hate him I" 

Corrie whistled. " That's a new reading of 
the old song," he said. 

** I hate and despise him I'' repeated Lizzie. 

" Queer 1" said Mr. Corrie Lester, in the 
form of an interjection. 

" I hate all men as false as he is," she con- 
tinued. " I confess it— I don't mind confes- 
sing it to you** — a feminine instinct making 
her emphasize the word which Corrie's ear 
greedily caught — " I did love him once — at 
least I thought I did ; I don't think so now ; 
it was a mere craze, a mere fancy — but at 
one time I thought I loved him, and I would 
have died for him gladly I— if I could have 
done him any good." 

** It's very odd how ready we are all to die 
for one another, when there is not the slight- 
est occasion for that event," remarked Corrie 
Lester. But she did not hear him. 

" Ah, that is so long ago I" she went on to 
say. " 1 seemed to have lived a lifetime since 
I first knew Ainslie Forbes, and yet it was 
onlv this summer— quite the early summer- 
ana we are not yet to the end of October !" • 

As she said this, her eyes took a certain 
soft and dreamy expression, as if they did not 
see what they looked at, but only saw back 
into the past, and all its long histories of 
thought and feeling. Had the strain of 
thought continued, she would have melted 
into tears ; but the fierce wave drove back 
aflMin, and with the old flash in her eyes, the 
lifted lip, the lowered brow,^ the quivering 
nostril, she cried out again, ** But I hate him 
now ! more than I ever hated any one in my 
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life, or ever could hate any one else; and I 
would kill hiin ifl^uld f 

**Ah, I seel that is Just the measuring- 
tape— I see it all/' said Mr. Corrie Lester, 

" You asked me what I could say to you 
about him," she continued, " do you remem- 
ber ?— upon Styebarrow." 

" Ah, yes ; you hinted something darkly to 
Wynter that roused my curiosity, I remem- 
ber, at the time. Yes." 

" I will tell you ;" and she stood up as she 
spoke, and looked him full between the 
eyes ; "Ainslie Forbes has committed a great 
crime — a crime that would hang him if it 
were known ; and I know of it, and I can 
hauff him I" 

" Miss Lorton I" cried Corrie, his face green 
and yellow, and purple with contending pas- 
sions. ** Do you know what you are saying ? 
are you sane ? are you sure ?'"* 

" I am both T* she said, flinging up her 
head. " Ainslie Forbes is in mv power, and 
I can hang him when I choose !'*^ 

" Well, I am not a vindictive fellow in gen- 
eral, but I should like to punish that fellow, 
I own," said Corrie, taking back his usual 
indifferent air, and smoothing down his face 
into its usual mask of impassive coldness. 
" He has been a horrid bore here, and no end 
of a nuisance and I should regard myself in 
the light of ft public benefactor if I could 
give him a gentle shove out of the place, and 
especially cart him out of the way of that 
poor deluded girl." 

*' Miss Elcombe do you mean I" said Lizzie, 
her eyes flasttine. 

" Yes, poor Margaret." 

" Poor Margaret 1 Poor Margaret indeed ! 
do you waste your pity on her V a designing 
cruel wretch like that ? Pity her I I would 
as soon pity a snake or crocodile caught in a 
trap as pity her, because she has got herself 
into an engagement with Ainslie Forbes." 

" Engagement, did you say ?" asked Corrie, 
sharply ; ** so bad as that ?" 

*' Yes, they are engaged," said Lizzie, 
hoarsely ; " and she has seduced him into it" 

" I think you judge her rather harshly," 
Corrie said after a moment's pause, speaking 
with his usual careless manner. "I have 
always found her to be a straightforward per- 
Bon enough, but weak and romantic I admit. 
She has been completely bedevilled by this 
man here, this Wynter, with his foolish fan- 
tastic mock-Brother-Imatius kind of mum- 
meries. Ho comes poking about her and her 
concerns, and stuffs her head full of his medi- 
aeval rubbish fit only for old curiosity shops 
at four pence a pound ! And now this black- 
smitli fellow has finished her. She seems to 
me, between ourselves, as I sometimes say to 
Mrs. Grantham — sensible woman Mrs. Gran- 
tham ; knows the world, and has few follies 
as most people— but as I sometimes say to 
her, * dear Mfargaret seems at times'almost off 
her balance.* I don't want this repeated, you 
know, but positively, upon honor, I think she 
is a little mad. What do you think of 
hcrr 

" I neither think nor care about her, one 
way or the other I" said Lizzie, savagely. 



*' So far as I am concerned, I wish she was 
mad — shut up in a lunatic asylum — dead and 
buried ! She has been the curse of the place 
since she came. I wish she had died before 
she ever did come I She has been the real 
cause of all the misery that has happened — 
it can be all traced back to her — every ihing 
whatever, and I hate her !-— almost as much 
as I hate Ainslie Forbes I" 

" Well, that is rather strong language, I 
must confess, but you are beautiful enough to 
use any kind of language you like. It's a 
privilege pretty women have, and some of 
them don't spare the use of it. I confess I 
do enjoy your thorough-going style I" he con- 
tinued gallantly ; " it is so retiesbing in these 
flat tame days when individuality is tlic great 
thing mothers and chaperoiies try to put 
down. You are a real refreshment'to a man 
blase as I am," with a slight yawn. " But 
this is going from the point. Odd how peo- 
ple will wander from the point, isn't it? 
You sent to me to tell me this story of the 
handsome blacksmith I presume ? What is 
it! You say he has committed a crime? 
What crime ? Come, out with it ?" 

He spoke in his usual voice, but his heart 
was throbbing with evil hope. 

".Murder I" said Lizzie. " And I saw him 
doitr 

" My God I" cried Corrie Lester, clenching 
his hand as if he held something in it. " Then 
I have him at last l" 

A few rapid words told the story, which 
the girl certainly did not soften for Ainslie ; 
on the contraiy she made it worse, extenuat- 
ing the provocation, and making it appear 
as an almost unprovoked assault on Ainslie'a 
part, and as if it was the continuance of a 
former quarrel Not that she exaggerated so 
much intentionallv as by the unconscious in- 
stuict of hate and anger. While she spoke 
it seemed to her to have been Just as she said ; 
and it almost soothed her to make the man 
she had so passionately loved appear a villain 
whom even Corrie Lester had tlie right to 
scorn. 

When she had ended Corrie said in his 
most indifferent nianner, " You know of 
course that he must be given up to the police 
for the good of society? AH such things 
should be told for the good of society. So 
long as we have laws we should abide by 
them, else there would be no security for any 
one. I will take it on myself now. I will 
ride quietly over to Caldton — the clergyman 
there is a magistrate, I think I have heard ; 
Wynter here declines to be one, I know — 
and talk the thing over with him ; when we 
will consult how to act and what will be the 
best way of proceeding. No fuss, you know 
— no excitement or personal feeling, or any 
thing tragic or melo-dramatio — yo\i under- 
-stand ? but just a rational quiet business-like 
wav of doing things— so far the best in the 
end I You have no objection to give evi- 
dence, of course, when the time comes ?" 

" No 1" said Lizzie fiercely. " I would hang 
him if I could r 

"Gently, gently, gently! There is posi 
tively no need for all this excitement. None 
on earth, I assure you. It is so much better 
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to be calm and reasonable— one gets oyer the 
ground so much easier." 

" What a cold heartless wretch you are, Mr. 
Lester i" exclaimed Lizzie. 

The tide of her feelings was beginning to 
turn or rather to spread, enveloping him too 
in her hatred. 

" Well, that's Kood 1" laughed Corrie. " I 
am a cold heartless wretch because I donH 
hunt the poor beggar down out of vindictive 
feeling, but simply do my duty as a good 
citizen and a law-abiding member of society I" 

" Now don't 1x5 a hypocrite, Mr. Lester," 
said Lizzie rudely. 

And the young engineer, seeine the way 
things were going, wisely held Jiis peace, 
venting what feeling he had on tlie occasion 
by shrugging his shoulders deprecatingly, 
and settling that eternal stock of his. 

" Well, 1 must go now," he then said. " I 
think by the bye that I will go and tell Wyn- 
ter first of all : it will be better to tell the' 
whole truth, don't you think so V* 

"Yes, tell Mr. Wynter— tell the whole 
world I" cried Lizzie. 

" Perhaps half," he laughed. " Thank you, 
my dear girl, for this proof of your confidence 
in me," he then said familiarly. " I always 
thought you liked me, for all your pretty 
naughty teazing ways, and now I know that 
ybu do. Perhaps some day you will give me 
even a stronger proof— hey ? who knows ?" 

" When you see Ainslie Forbes to-day tell 
him that /told you the story— I, your lover 
J— out here in the garden by the garden-gate," 
fsaid Lizzie hurriedly— " I, Lizzie Lorton — 
your future wife, if you like to say so to him, 
Mr. Lester I" 

There was no softness, no love, no bashful- 
ness- when she said this. She spoke in a 
hard fierce manner, very little like a girl con- 
senting to be a wife : but she said the words 
notwithstanding. She was thinking only of 
Ainslie, and of how he would feel when he 
knew that even she had deserted him— that 
the fidelity he had despised and the love he 
had spurned had avenged her so terribly, and 
had punished him so fatally. 

She stood there thinking of all this, fter 
dilated eyes looking far away into the dis- 
tance, and the presence of the man she had 
just consented to marry swept away from 
before her, while Corrie indolently rising, 
took her by the waist and kissed her before 
she knew that he had touched her. 

" I will murder you if you do that again I" 
she cried savagely, wiping her lips with her 
handkerchief as if it had been a material 
staiui " If I say that I will many you on 
condition that you tell Ainslie Forbes so to- 
day, when you go with the police to arrest 
him and tell him that I have given him up, I 
do not promise any thing else. To say that 
I will marry you Is not to say that 1 love 
you," she added haughtily. 

" Still the tU^ressl"^ laughed Corrie, accept- 
ing his rebuff as he accepted most things. 
" Never fear ; all will come right in time, and 
I will begin by proving my obedience and 
submission. Good-bye then ; Til com^ and 
report progress perhaps to-night, perhaps to- 
moiTOw. Addio carina !" 



And with that he turned away and went 
through tlie garden-gate on his way to de- 
nounce Ainslie Forbes of murder. 

*^Mr. Lester!" cried Lizzie, as he turned 
the angle of the road. " Mr. Lester !** again. 

But Corrie did not hear. He was too wise 
for that. 

" I have betrayed him T* said Lizzie, fling- 
ing herself on a chair. 

** Ah ! seven hundred a year and dear Mar- 
garet, though decidedly not handsome, but 
mild and docile if exaltee, was a better chance 
than this lovely little devil and her four hun- 
dred only," thought Mr. Corrie Lester as he 
walked along the road. "It is a bad ex- 
change ; but I am not pledged. I have gono 
a little way on the perilous path, I admit; 
and when a giri says she will be one's wife, 
it is being at the church-porch at all events ; 
but still I am not pledged. We'll see about 
every thing when the drop fiiUs and this 
Ainslie fellow is snuffed out. Dear Margaret 
mav be glad to take refuge with me then ; 
ana she will not find me obdurate. It will 
be her wisest course to cover up her folly in 
the charitable cloak of matrimony, and to 
hide her silly blunder under the shadow of 
my name. It's the only thing that girls can 
do when they have made a mess of their own. 
I wonder how that fellow feels to-day. I 
wonder how he will feel to-night. Queerish, 
I should say ; a trifle down in the mouth ; 
and all that sort of thing. What a humbug- 
sing scoundrel he has been; and what a 
deuced little traitress Miss Lizzie Is I By 
Jove I these women ; they are a queer lot, to 
say the least of them I" -^ 

Mr. Wynter was out when Corrie called ; 
and the servant volunteered no information 
as to where he could be found ; Mrs. Wynter 
was still very unwell, and unable to see any 
one ; so the young man, not wishing to sub- 
ject dear Margaret to the pain of a very sud- 
den shock, thought he would just go to the 
Plosh and have the thing out there before he 
went on to Caldton. There was no need of 
excitement or hurry from first to last. The 
whole thing should be done in the most placid 
though prompt manner possible, and it should 
be a really perfect bit of business — the pro- 
per way of doing things — ^business carried 
out to an art Corrie felt very much as one 
supposes a cat feels with a mouse as he tossed 
and turned this matter over in his mind — 
arranging his course of action, and delaying 
the catastrophe to the very latest moment 
possible, that he might gloat over it in 
thought and enjoy the sensation of holding 
Ainslie in his hand— he all the time living 
his daily life in profound security, ignorant 
of the blow about to fall. It was a delicious 
feeling; it was such a sentiment of master- 
ship ;"such a consciousness of secret, stealthy, 
hidden power, just suited to the cold masked 
nature of the young engineer unemployed. 

When he got to the Plosh he saw that 
something unusual had happened. The house 
bad a scared look. The servants were full 
of fear and mystery— hurrying about in the 
busy idleness of a sudden panic— and Aunt 
Harriet was alone in the drawing-room, weep- 
ing bitterly. Margaret was nowhere to be seen. 
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" "What is the matter ?" asked Corrie as he 
entered the room, coming straight in at the 
open door withont ringing, with a quietly 
masterful way that Aunt Harriet did not faU 
to notice, for all her grief and adtation. 

" O, Corrie Lester I come in 1 1 am so glad 
you have come I such a dreadful thing has 
happened I — such an awful thing I" exclaimed 
Mrs. Grantham. 

"What is it?" he cried quickly. "No 
harm to Margaret, I hope ?" 

•* Harm I woi-se than harm I worse than if 
she had died I I would rather she had died, 
though I am sure I love her like my own 
child, and she can never say that I have 
treated her in any other manner." 

" But what is it ?" interrupted Corrie im- 
patiently ; " I want to know. 

"She has gone to Caldton with that 
abominable Ainslie Forbes !" sobbed Aunt 
Harriet. 

" Well ? and what then ? I don't follow 
you, my dear lady, don't you see ? — well ! 
she has gone to Caldton with that abomin- 
able Ainslie Forbes— and apres?" 

" He has done something very wrong. I 
can't make out exactly what — but something 
that will get him taken up and put in prison, 
I believe ; and Margaret was married to him 
this morning !" 

" Married ! Good God, Mrs. Grantham, 
you are joking I Married to that man— that 
murderer !" cried Corrie sinking back on the 
sofa, for the moment overcome. 

" What I" screamed Aunt Harriet. 

" Murderer 1" repeated Corrie. 

Mrs. Grantham fell like a shot ; and Corrie, 
without caring to even call the servants to the 
poor lady, rushed from the house, and in a 
short time was riding towards Caldton with 
such speed as he could get out of one of 
Uie Nag's Head horses, in the desperate hope 
of overtaking his victim, and being the first 
to denounce him to the magistrate. 

But he was too late. When he arrived aU 
was known and all had been done ; Ainslie's 
confession had been made and his depositions 
taken; Ridph Wynter's proffered bail had 
been rejected — the magistrate not feeling in- 
clined to let such a dangerous ruffian as the 
superintendent of the Haverbrack mines go at 
large, even under the surveillance of a clergy- 
man — and what was worse for Corrie, the news 
by this time had spread over the whole place, 
and the engineer was nowhere in the great 
race for importance always belonging to the 
earliest possessor of news. 

He was deeplv mortified at the turn things 
had taken, but he was forced to submit ; and 
so rode back to Langthwaite, pondering on 
his next move, and considering whether he 
would take any further trouble in the matter 
or not. Was it worth the wear and tear of 
life consequent on all passions to carry on 
this little game of spite ? or was it wiser to 
fall back upon his usual philosoj^y, and ac- 
cept his fate without kicking ? There would 
be the coroner's inquest of course, and then 
the trial — ^he would see how things went 
tlien ; and though dear Margaret was irre- 
vocably lost he feared— €ven in the event of 
Calcruft and the patent new improved drop 



— ^yet at the worst there was Lizzie Lorton 
and her four hundred ; which, however, was 
not enough to make a man sell himself too 
blindly, thought Corrie Lester, recalling cer- 
tam looks and words of this morning more 
tigerish than even he could laugh at. 

At the coroner's inquest, which followed 
immediately after his confession, things went 
badly for Ainslie; badly enough to please 
even Corrie Lester, not inclined to put on 
mourning at his hanging. Mickledore had 
been scaled, and the body found jammed in 
between two jutting rocks— a hideous specta- 
cle, covered up and put away as speedily as 
possible ; and the finding it had roused the 
whole neighborhood to that kind of tragic 
sympathy which always bears so much 
against the accused. 

Lizzie's evidence too was strong against 
him. Half maddened as she was, she cared 
only for revenge ; and to this end she colored 
every detail harshly, and more thpn once 
went to the wrong side of truth. She swore 
positively that Ainslie had murdered the man 
deliberately and with intent ; and if it had 
been the trial, and not only the coroner's in- 
quest before which she had given this evi- 
dence, there would have been but small chance 
of escape for the man she had once loved so 
passionately. Once ? and not now through 
all this misleading mist of wrath and sorrow ? 

For which several reasons, popular feeling 
for the moment set dead against Ainslie, and 
his future looked gloomy enough. He was 
committed on the charge of Wilml Murder by 
tlie finding of the coroner's inquest, and lay 
now in Carlisle jail awaitmg his trial at the 
next winter assizes. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

IN COURT. 

Between Ainslie's comnaittal on the capital 
charge, and the winter assizes when he was 
to be tried, there was a general lull ; like the 
momentary hush sometimes commg between 
two storms. Langthwaite seemed to stand 
breathless, waiting for the greatest event at 
which it ever assisted, and which would re-* 
compose the whole elements of its social 
life ; and all had the sensation of watching or 
sleeping as they were more or less interested 
in the matter, and more or less restless by na- 
ture. 

Margaret had left the village, and was in 
Carlisle, so that in the interval before the trial 
she miffht see Ainslie as often as the prison 
rules aUowed ; and Mrs. Grantham was thus 
left mistress of the Plosh, with time and op- 
portunitjr to reflect whether Luke Hogarth 
and his bird's-eye scarf, his horsy air and Cum- 
berland accent, but with his investments and 
their possibilities, was a better alternative 
than Ainslie Forbes as the master of the 
household, and only a pitiful fifty pounds a 
year for her caps and bonnets. 

The deliberation was grave, and the bal- 
ance needed nice adjustment ; but it ended in 
a pearl-grey silk and a bonnet gracefully 
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adorned with orange-blossoms, and the trans- 
fer of the ic^r smiles and silken speech and 
sublimated piety fonning Mrs. Granthani*s 
Btock-in-trado to the marital possession of 
Mr. Luke Hogarth of Wastdale How, Luke 
was immensely proud of his acquisition ; but 
he found to his cost, when all was done,- that 
he had got a white elephant in his fine lady 
wife, nnd that a quiet hike-side meadow was 
no fitting pasturage for any thmg so magnifi- 
cent. The white elephant, however, had 
taken care of her own pasturage ; and when 
the settlements were made and the prospec- 
tive jointure assigned, but little was lefL be- 
yond ; and unless Luke*s shares turned out 
real assignments from El Dorado, poor pretty 
Grace and her family would never reap the 
benefit or a farthing. For "mamma" had 
not been content with a life-interest only — 
her matrimonial pill wanted a thicker coat 
of gilding — ^but bad claimed absolute posses- 
sion before death, and the ri^ht of as absolute 
disposal after. And Luke, riveted this chain 
as well as others round his neck, for the delec- 
tation of one who was little better than " a 
carved lady on a monument " for all the sym- 
pathy and womanly tenderness usually asso- 
ciated with the name of wife. 

His marriage hastened the destiny of Mark 
and Grace ; hastened only, not deternjined ; 
for they had agreed to go out to New Zea- 
land, as we know, and the arrival of Luke's 
lady-bride only paid tlie passage-money a few 
months earlier than would have been. They 
took their departure the day after Aunt Har- 
riet's installation ; and poor old Aggy moaned 
as for a second death. 

Elcy, however, remained to her, and Elcy 
would soon be well provided for. Wilkin was 
building a picturesque Elizabethan-looking 
grey stone cottage, just outside the village, 
which he intended to let as lodgings for sum- 
mer visitors. The garden and the general 
style of everything he copied at a very hum- 
ble distance from the rectory ; and there were 
many who said that " Rose Cottage banged t' 
rectory oot an' oot." His shop was still in 
the heart of the village ; and he had smartened 
that up too with a/ fine new window, and 
"Wilkin Yanwath" in large gold letters 
above. He was parish clerk, and post-master 
as well, head Sunday-school teacher, the 
leader of the choir, inaugurator and most ac- 
tive president of an inchoate Mechanics' In 
stitute hereafter to blossom out into a thriv- 
ing establishment, he was learning the organ, 
and would soon play well enough to become 
the organist, and he was Ralph's hea4-man 
generally. In fact, he represented the skilled 
artisan and well-to-do tradesman class iaJiis 
own person ; and was the only member of 
that section of the community as yet known 
in Langthwaite. He had determined to rise 
in the world, and he was fulfill'mg his deter- 
mination. 

By the summer, when he would be mar- 
ried, and his new house finished and furnished, 
he would have begun his real prosperity, and 
who knows where it would end ? In the 
mean time he was making himself generally 
useful in the parish ; and when he was not at 
home readmgy or learning the stops, he was 



** keeping company " with Elcy, in a more re* 
fined and thoughtful manner than any of his 
class had ever " kept company " before ; and 
did really improve the girl's mind and man- 
ners by his lectures and exhortations, and 
somewhat stilted and pedantic evening read- 
ing. So that what with troubte, which al- 
ways sobers, and what with reverential fear 
of her lover and the rector^togethcr, Elcy's 
skittishness got finally broken through, and 
she was gradually settling down into a " de- 
cent body, douce, wiselike, and farrantly.'* 

Langthwaite had had its decisive reveill6 ; it 
would now go to sleep again : Langthwaite, 
that poor little village, scarcely known and 
never heard of, was now in every body's 
mouth. Reports of the beauty of the restored 
church, and of the rector's high-class Angli- 
canism, brought certain of those eager to see 
and perliaps profit by the last new good 
thing ; while the murder and the finding of 
tJie body in Mickledore attracted othera of 
the more sensational class. Parties were 
made up in all towns and villages within 
reach", to ^o and explore the chasm where 
that dreadful tragedy took place ; and though 
the lake-season proper was quite over — ^the 
coaches taken off" tlie road, and the steam- 
boats laid up in ordinary—- yet Langthwaite 
had a season of its own ; and more money 
came into the place than had ever come in 
" since t' days o' Noe," said the lile scrat re- 
joicingly. 

But a more solid future was preparing it- 
self when gentlemen's bouses would be built 
and shops spring up to serve them — when 
Styebarrow pass would be made practicable 
for ladies coming from the other lakes, and 
visitors would come over as to Buttermere and 
Wastwater — when tourists with knapsacks on 
their backs, and mountain stafis in their 
hands, would be met by the wayside, and be 
seen in church like the men of olden times 
hearing the hunting-mass before their start— ^ 
when Cambridge and Oxford reading parlies 
would flood the place with a volume of young 
life sometimes more " fast " than learned — 
when an inn would be built by the side of 
the mere and away from the village, and 
called the Waterhead Hotel, quite grand, like 
the lake-side hotels at pther places— when a 
coach would run daily to the Oxencross 
station to catch the travellers bound for lake- 
land — then the whole place would be raised 
to a level with the rest of the lake district, 
and its long period of backwardness and un- 
couthness would be over. This was the 
future evidently preparing for Langthwaite, 
which it did not need a divinely-inspired pro- 
phet to see. 

During this time Ralph, though alwa^rs 
bearing about with him that death in his 
heart, was neither idle nor indifierent. The 
school and church had been finished some 
weeks ago and the great Bearing-feast had 
taken place. Ralph had tried to get up a 
harvest home this summer, but had failed 
; and the whole parish had united in 



ridiculing a thing^so foreign to its customs 
and traditions. They did not feel the want 
of Wastdale Jobby as their fugleman on this 
occasion, but bore down the proposal with 
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Bucli heavy broad-sliouldered jeers, tliat Ralph 
himself, with all his tenacity, could not carry 
it through ; and thus was forced to drop what 
would have been another little mediseval- 
pattcrned wedge, could he have found a crack 
in the tough old Cumberland granite into 
which to drive it. The Bearing-feast (the 
supper given to the workmen when the roof 
of a building is raised) they could understand 
and appreciate; and they knew all about 
clipping-ale and tithe-suppers and the like; 
but a harvest-home was not in their deca- 
logue of things to be observed, and they 
Bcouted it accordingly. And indeed, with 
some of the corn lying out uncut on man^ of 
the more, exposed lands nearly up to Christ- 
mas time, and long after the*^ first snow has 
fallen, a harvest-home among the mountains 
and fell-sides would be an uncertain and by 
na means unanimous kind of festival at the 
best of timeK. And for once old prejudices 
and the habit of sayiqg " no" to novelty was 
the better wisdom. 

Thus, though there was a general hush, a 
good deal had occurred to keep the place 
alive and Ralph employed, which helped to 
soften the weary sorrow that not even prayer 
and self-discipline could destroy. And then 
the winter set in with the full force of soli- 
tude which comes down upon the mountain 
countrj^ when white and still and frozen. 

Corrie Lester left when the firet snow fell. 
This w^as just before Mi*s. Grantham's mar- 
riage, at which he would not assist, though 
the poor lady besought him with tears, as the 
kindest thing he could do for her in her pain- 
ful situation. He felt that the game was up, 
to use his own expression, and that he was 
merely wasting his time and energies in re- 
maining any longer amon^ the vhoctaws. 
When Aunt Harriet could ally herself to one 
of them, thei'e was nothing more to be said. 
Dear Margaret in a mess, Mrs Grantham the 
wife of a superior kind of groom — why should 
he stay V there was Lizzie Lorton certainly — 
but Lizzie Lorton I No one knew what had 
happened to so entirely disconcert Corrie*s 
politics in that direction ; but that something 
had happened was evident enough, and that 
it caused his sudden departure just as evident. 
He sold the Dale Head property (at a profit) 
to one of the lake-country magnates always 
on the look out for land ; and when ho had 
done this he fled. 

He did not do badlv for himself in his 
hegira; for in six weeks* time he was the 
husband of a large lymphatic young woman, 
in the pleasant possession of one thousand 
pounds a year, without drawbacks. That her 
father had amassed this graceful little compe- 
tence by the savory process of soap-boiling 
in the city in no manner marred its Jseauty 
now ; and that the lymphatic y 3ung woman 
was ill- educated, and by no means handsome, 
did not interfere with Corrie*s appreciation 
of her revenue. He made her his wife ; that 
being the best thing he could do for himself; 
and grew to regard the handsome blacksmith 
with a certain kind of favor, as having been 
worth exactly three hundred a year to him — 
the difference between the incomes of dear 
Margaret and Betsy Jane. Betsv Jane was 



the name of his lymphatic wife ; but he called 
her Jeanette. He might as well have called 
her Puck or Ariel. 

During this interval of waiting things went 
hardly with Lizzie. There had been some 
tremendous scenes at home consequent on 
her father's learning her connection with this 
awful affair. He had a profound horror of all 
notoriety, and that his daughter shoal d be 
mixed up with a murder case, and have to 
give evidence in a court of justice, stirred him 
as much as any thing of the kind tjould have 
done. Mrs. Lorton,. too, was included in the 
captain's wrath, in that she had not looked 
better after her stepdaughter ; which did not 
help to mend Lizzie's home position, adding 
as it did another thong to the lash at present 
scourging her. And this was scarcely needed ; 
for that lash had many thongs at this time, 
and its blows fell very heavy. 

However, she kept her thoughts and her 
troubles to herself, and shrank out of sight 
of every one. Rtirely at church ; never to be 
met with on the roads ; only to be seen in her 
little blue and white boat, floating quietly 
with the current, or flying wildly before the 
waves; calling nowhere, and seeing no one 
who (ihanced to call at Greyrigg; moody, 
irritable, silent — all the most unhappy fea- 
tures of her character were in greatest promi- 
nence at 'this moment ; and if she seemed like 
one possessed with an evil spirit, she herself 
knew what it was to live in hell. All that 
had gone before was nothing to what she 
felt now ; and if she could have written her 
state written legibly on her brow, the world 
would have stood aside as she passed in the 
involuntary respect paid to tragic sorrow. 
It was the sorrow of sorrows — the sorrow 
which knows nor rest, nor help, nor cure, nor 
soothing — the sorrow that kills and does not 
purify, that curses and does not cleanse. So, 
steadily the days and weeks crept forward, 
and the end drew nearer and nearer. 
' The prosecution and the defence had been 
equally active in getting up the case; for 
as Ainslie had been committed on the charge 
of Wilful Murder, he was obliged to defend . 
himself— or rather to be defended. He wished 
to plead guilty of manslaughter; but his 
counsel, who understood nothing of extra- 
legal heroics, refused to allow of so mon- 
strous a proceeding, and insisted on conduct- 
ing the case according to the lights of law 
and common: sense; which simplified the 
matter and narrowed the issue. Subpoenas 
had been served on the captain of the mines, 
on Lizzie, and on Ralph Wynter ; though his 
attendance would be worth but little to either 
side ; for he would plead the " seal of con- 
fession" if he were questioned, and suffer 
imprisonment for contempt of court to any 
extent of time rather than divulge what 
Ainslie had confided to him. Margaret's 
marriage had sealed her lips ; and thus Liz- 
zie's evidence was the only evidence of im- 
portance on either side. And what she had 
said at the inquest had been conclusive 
enough. She had sworn then in plain and 
unmistakable terms that Ainslie had wilfully 
and fouliy murdered the man. There was no 
question of accident : it had not been justi- 
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fiable homicide, nor yet manslaughter ; it had 
been murder. The struggle was over, she 
had said and sworn, and the roan Was lying 
stunned and helpless on the ground, when 
Ainslie flung him down the chasm ; not in 
the heat of the strife— not by the instinct of 
self-defence — but deliberately, and when he 
was the conqueror. 

The evidence too elicited reluctantly 
enough from the captain of the mines, that 
this man and Ainslie had oflen had difficul- 
ties together, and that he had been discharged 
from the mines that very morning, because 
of insolence and insubordination, told against 
the accused. And while it accounted for 
the strange fact that no one had missed or 
inquired after the murdered man, it gave tiie 
aflfair the appearance of a personal quarrel 
continued, rather than of an accidental fight. 
However, the issue would soon be known 
now ; for the day of the trial — that terrible 
day of hope and fear — dawned at last, and by 
nightfall Marffaret's fate and Ainslie's would 
be determined. 

The court was crowded, for the case had 
made an immense sensation in tlie county ; 
and when the judge who was to try it entered 
with that terrible black cap under his arm, 
the solemn awe attending every trial for life 
or death seemed deepened threefold for this, 
and there was not a heart which did not 
throb with hope or fear — ^not a spirit whitih 
did not quail before the thought of the agony 
that was to be passed through, whatever the 
end might be. It was the sensation drama of 
the assizes ; and the very lawyers themselves 
felt it to be more than a mere occasion for 
legal acumen and the trial of wits. 

A small case was taken first— a kind of 
lever de rideau ; a mere vulgar scuffle between 
two drunken bobbin-turners, for which no 
one cared ; though one human life had gone 
out like a falling star quenched in darkness 
for ever, and another was to be spent in bit- 
ter toil and want of freedom; and then 
"Ainslie Forbes" was trailed, and the real 
drama bcffan. Indicted for Wilful Murder, 
and asked how he would plead, Ainslie re- 
plied in a firm voice. Not Guilty. His con- 
science was clear on that score : he had not 
wilfully murdered the man; and though 
willing and anxious to make public confes- 
sion and undergo public penitence for what 
he had done, he did not care to own himself 
more guilty than the fact. 

His plea taken, tlie counsel for the prose- 
cution opened the case and called his wi^ 
nesses. The first was the captain of the 
mine, who had identified the body at the in- 
quest, and who also testified to the ill-feeling 
previously existing between Ainslie and the 
deceased, and the quarrel and discharge on 
the day on which the murder had been done ;_ 
evidence which told powerfully against the 
prisoner, and of which, by his suggestive 
questions, the counsel for the prosecution 
mada a telling point. 

Ralph Wynter was not called. He would 
be sure to break down in their hands with 
that indestructible " seal" of his ; and, after 
all, his evidence was not of much importance, 
being merely, it might be supposed, the 



counterpart of the prisoner's confession to 
the magistrate. So Ralph Wynter was set 
aside, until and nnless he should be abso- 
lutely required; and Lizzie Lorton was 
called when the captain was dismissed. 

The person about whom gathered almost 
as much interest as about the prisoner him- 
self, Lizzie's appearance in the witness-box 
caused a profound sensation, and a loud whis- 
per broke through the crowd as all eyes were 
turned towards her, and every feature, every 
line, every article of dress she wore, and 
every movement she made was bandied about 
in rapid commentaries from one to the other. 
But she bore the general scrutiny with a stony 
unconcern that made not the least strange 
part of the show ; standing before them pale 
and silent, her head held straight and rigid, 
her eyes fixed, her lips drawn close together 
— all the tumultuous life within her held 
down and compressed into one iron-ribbed 
resolve. 

Ainslie looked at her once— long and 
steadily ; and his thoughts went back to the 
pleasant summer time when he had loved 
her, or thought he loved her, and when only 
peace and tenderness and hope and joy had 
been between Uiem. And now ! He glanced 
at the fatal cap lying beside the judge — and 
then he looked again into the stern, set, reso- 
lute features of the woman who had once 
loved him so devotedly, and who now came 
to doom him to a life-long disgrace — perhaps 
to death. But for all that he did not regret. 
He would ratlier have had his present danger 
and Margaret's love, than secrecy and security 
without it. 

And now be^n the examination of Lizzie 
Lorton— the chief witness on the side of the 
prosecution and against the prisoner Ainslie 
Forbes. 

After the first necessary questions as to 
whether she remembered certain dates and 
places, and where she was on such and such 
a day, and was not the prisoner at the bar 
with her, &c.— questions asked with that 
curiously patronizing courtesy used by exam- 
ining counsel towards a friendly witness — 
the main points were taken up. Asked — ^had 
she seen any struggle between the prisoner 
at the bar and another man, she answered 
" Yes." 

Asked to tell the jury what she had seen, 
she did so ; dwelling on the roan's brutality 
and ferocity, and how he was so much tlie 
more powerful of the two, omitting to say 
who struck the first blow, but stating how 
the man had drawn a knife (which fact, men- 
tioned in Ainslie's depositions, she had 
ignored at the inquest) and speaking of the 
conflict as a struggle for life and death, in 
which the prisoner, first assaulted, chanced 
to be the wmner. She told the story well, 
simply, and graphically ; she painted the man 
as the ferocious and brutal assailant — ^Ainslie 
as the gallant defender. She brought in what 
had been omitted hitherto — ^the fact of the 
man's insulting words to herself, and how 
Ainslie had but defended her, and then him- 
self against an unprovoked attack. And then, 
when she came to the catastrophe, she raised 
her eyes straight into the jury, and added 
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Blow.y, "And then the man fell over the 
cliff." 

" Fell over I" echoed the counsel. " Be 
careful of your answer, pray 1 Are you quite 
sure he fell over ?" 

" He did," said Lizzie. 

A strange sound of one great checked 
breathing went through the court. It was 
the audible sound of suspense, watching the 
balance in which hung a human life. 

"Your evidence at the coroner's inquest 
expressly states that you saw the prisoner at 
the bar fling tlie murdered man over the cliff 
while he was lymg helpless on the ground," 
said counsel, readmg from the depositions. 

" Yes, I said so then." 

" And now you state it to have been an ac- 
cidental fall Y^ 

" An accidental fall," she repeated. 

" And which account are we to believe ?" 
asked counsel with a little heat. 

** This : I am speaking the truth now," said 
Lizzie. 

"Then you did not speak the truth be- 
fore ?" 

In the hushed silence still prevailing, Liz- 
zie's deep voice said firmly, " I did not ; I 
told lies." 

" My lord, this is too painful," said counsel 
appealingly. " The witness stultifies herself 
— she proves herself unworthy of (credit — her 
place is not there in that box." 

" Do you know the penalty to which you 
are subjecting yourself?" asked the judge 
sternly. 

" Yes ; I know that I committed perjury," 
said Lizzie defiantly. Then involuntarily 
drawing herself up to an altitude of yet more 
rigid stiffness, as if she was clamping her 
whole being together, her eyes fixed, unsee- 
ing, on iliejuiy, and her face set as if in a 
mask, she said in a voice that penetrated to 
every corner of the court, " I conmiitted per- 
iaiy because Mr. Forbes had married Miss 
El combe, and I was angry and wanted to 
punish him — for I loved him and had asked 
him to marry me instead." 

Her words shook the court as the wind 
shakes the branches of the trees, and the aud- 
ience swayed and murmured with restless 
wonder at her tone and speech. 

" Then the prisoner at the bar deceived 
you among his other crimes ?" said counsel 
after a pause. 

** No," said Lizzie. " I deceived myself I 
loved him, but he never loved me. He did 
not deceive me — he never deceived any one- 
he was only too honest and eJtraightfor- 
ward I" 

*' This is a most singular, I must say a most 
painful confession for a young lady to make 
in open court ; and totally beside the ques- 
tion," said the judge. 

" It is not beside the question. It is the 
only explanation tliat 1 can make why I com- 
mitted perjury,*' said Lizzie with fierce scorn. 

The old fire was kindling, and the old pas- 
sion awakening; her self-suppression was 
breaking up, and there was coming in its 
stead a reckless wild despair that made her 
glory in her self-degradation. Why should 
she care for her good name? This self- 



degradation was her last offering to the man 
she loved. If she could not give him happi- 
ness, she could give him sacrifice — sh^ -could 
buy his honor with her own, and redeem his 
life at the cost of all that made her own life 
worth keeping. She had harmed him when 
the passion of revenge was on her — in her 
repentance she would shelter him at the 
price of her own shame ; and, married though 
he was to another, she would show him what 
heroic force her love possessed, and perhaps 
he would be sorry that he had rejected a gift 
so large, and had agonized a heart so strong. 

No cross-examination shook her ; not the 
subtlest questions entrapped her ; she stood 
to her text without wavering, and for every 
question had an answer that exonerated 
Ainslie more entirely, and cast more scorn 
upon herself. 

" Lizzie I" exclaimed Ainslie once between 
his set teeth. He sent up a little slip of paper 
to his solicitor, with " For God's sake stop 
this painful exposure !" written on it. And 
then he covered his face in his hands— quiv- 
ering, tortured, humbled. If he needed pun- 
ishment for his sin, he had it now, and one 
more severe than any that the law could in- 
flict. It struck him on all sides, and bruised 
his past, his present, and his future alike. It 
was retribution perhaps, but the bitterest he 
could have known. 

When he spoke her name Lizzie did not 
look at him, but she heard his voice all the 
same, and the blood came up into her face for 
a single moment of burning glow : her lips 
trembled and her bosom gave one deep 
heave ; and then she went on with her an- 
swers and her reckless humiliation, till the 
judge himself could have shed tears to hear 
her. 

Soon after this she was ordered to stand 
down — the case for the prosecution was 
closed. As she left tlie box she looked up at 
Ainslie standing in the felon's dock, with that 
grave impassive warder just a foot's length 
behmd him— a look of unutterable pathos adti 
despair — the long look of a dying man know- 
ing it to be his last. There were no tears in 
her eyes— they were hot and widely opened ; 
but they left; on all who saw them a senti- 
ment of sadness greater than that of tears in 
their illimitable love and son-ow. Then she 
passed down to the place assigned her and 
waited for the end. 

Counsel made their speeches ; the prosecu- 
tion had but a lame affair of it, and the de- 
fence made the most of the knife and the 
girl's confessions, though leaning on her both 
lightly and compassionately — the barrister 
being a gentleman, and with a gentleman's 
respect for women. The judge summed up, 
and mercifully. He was a young judge, and 
had once loved. Besides, Ainslie was a hand- 
some fellow, and well liked by all who knew 
liim ; popular amoug his miners, and popular 
even at Langthwaite for all that he was a 
foreigner and driving an unpopular trade ; his 
rescue of Ralph Wynter came in as a graceful 
allusion that told immenseljr— the relative 
skill and weight of the men being judiciously 
left on one side ; Margaret Elcombe, a real 
lady of the county and an heiress owning 
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large estates worth some three or four thous- 
and a year, said popular report, had married 
him under circumstances which proved the 
most intense devotion ; Miss Lorton, another 
real lady of the county, had loved him — ^as 
the court and jury might judge for themselves 
to-day; tEose thousand small uncatalogued 
feelings determining action and men's miuds 
operated on all concerned: and when the 
jury turned awajr to consult together, there 
was but one feelmg through the court of hope 
for an acquittal. But in the interval of wait- 
ing Ainslie knew what was the anguish of 
death — the sick long anguish of ifiimitable 
ruin ; and Lizzie sat in a breathless kind of 
despair,' waiting to know whether she was his 
saviour' or his murderess— whether he was to 
be the sacrifice, or she was to be the victim 
that had redeemed. 

Then tlie jury came back into the court, 
and in answer to the question put to them as 
they stood in their box gave out their ver- 
dict— 

« Not Guiltjr." 

Above the jocund echoes of the cheer 
which welcomed these words broke out a 
loud wild sobbing cry that startled all who 
heard it. But no one knew whose cry it was 
— for no one gave heed to poor Lizzie, as, re- 
peating to herself " I have saved him !" she 
rushed, she knew not wherp, through tlie 
crowded streets of the city. Saved 1 saved 1 
she alone lost I 

Then began that strange hour of triumph 
wliich always follows an acquittal from a 
disgraceful charge; and which, from a 
criminal unworthy all honest folks* regard, 
makes a man a hero for whom no laudation 
is too excessive. Friends and counsel con- 
gratulated the released prisoner ; the crowd 
standing about cheered him lustilv, as if he 
had done something specially noble within 
these last few minutes; Margaret met him 
as one risen from the dead, with a thankful- 
ness too great for words and a tenderness too 
glad for teai-s ; and Ainslie himself felt as if 
he had been passed through the fire, and had 
come out assoiled and forgiven. 

The reaction of relief was in proportion to 
the weight of the past burden; but he never 
lost the impress of that momentous hour. 
When a man has once walked in the valley 
of the shadow of death, trim gardens and 
pleasant paths are never so sufficing to him 
again; and no life which has involved a 
tragedy has ever the same capacity for joy 
hereafter. A crisis is in itself a transforma- 
tion, and accomplishes in a day, in an hour, 
in a moment, that work of change which else 
is affected only by the gradual building up of 
years ; and perhaps the crowd was not so far 
wrong when it cheered the released man as a 
different person from what the prisoner 
standing in the felon's dock had been. 

Immediately after this Margaret and Ains- 
lie went to look for Lizzie; but she was 
nowhere to be found. She had been in court 
up to the last moment when the verdict was 
delivered, and then had disappeared, said 
those who knew. Her father, who had 
accompanied but not guarded her, was as 
much in the dark as the rest— and after vainly 



searching had to go back to Langthwaite 
alone ; as had Margaret and her husband. 

It was a great disappointment to them, for 
they both earnestly desired a fhll and frank 
reconciliation; Margaret being of those 
blessed natures devoid of jealousy which 
believe that a past love may become a future 
friendship ; and Ainslie wishing to thank the 
girl who had bought him off— at what a 
sacrifice I But they were unable to hear 
tidings of her anywhere; and so had to 
leave both gratitude and reconciliation until 
to-morrow. 

*' How she loved you I" said Margaret, the 
tears in her eyes as she spoke. " O Ainslie, I 
must love you very much and make you very 
happy to make amends to her and to you I" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE WRECK OP THE LILY. 

The evening of the day of the trial was 
wild and stormy. The wind tore down the 
gullies and shrieked through the leafless 
trees ; the ghylls were all full, and the waters 
roared with a hollow echoing sound as they 
dashed from stone to stone, and flung up tlieir 
spray-like clouds of vapor fringing the old 
rocks ; the sky was of a deep dull grey, and 
the clouds hung so low that they rested half- 
way down the mountains, making tlie valley 
like a large sarcophagus the^lid of which was 
slowly descending inch by inch. Not a 
living thing was to be seen as Ainslie and his 
wife drove across the desolate width of Wast- 
cote moor, and up the bleak lake-side road. 
The sheep and cattle were all housed in 
shippons and hog-house ; the children were 
within dooi-s ; tlie vety men had no work on 
hand, and stayed by the ingle-nook silent and 
drowsy ; the world seemed as if struck stone 
dead ; and the silence of that great sarcoph- 
agus was complete, save for the howling of 
the wind and the thundering of the waters. 
But the Plosh was warm and bright, and full 
of the dear welcome of home when they 
arrived there ; and the dreariness of the out- 
side world was soon forgotten. 

As the evening deepened and the night 
came on, the weather grew stormier, and by 
about nine o'clock the snow began to fall; 
not softly as under a windless sky, but with a 
stinging force and fury almost as sharp as 
hail. It was a terrible night ! The contrast 
between the desolation and tempest out of 
doors, and the warmth, the brightness, the 
home security within struck both Margaret 
and Ainslie, and the same thought crossed 
the mind of each as they listened to the 
raving of the wind — then drew closer to each 
other. 

" Heaven help the poor creatures out on 
such a night I" said Margaret, glancing to the 
curtained window. 

" Heaven help them indeed !" said Ainslie 
with an anxious restless air. 

Going to the window he drew aside the 
curtain and the blind, and looked out. As ho 
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Mood there, watching the white flakes 
careering through the darkness with that 
ghastly suddenness of night-falling snow, 
Margaret rose from her chair, and went to 
him. He passed his arm round her waist as 
she stood beside him, and stooped to kiss her 
tenderly. She put up her hands to his face, 
and her white fingers shone like ivory as she 
threaded them through his beard and hair. 
The action was like the verse of an Italian 
poem — gentle, tender, and pure — a caress 
that a pre-Raffaelite might have taken for his 
theme of womanly love. 

" You have a stormy welcome home," she 
said, looking into his face — her two hands 
still among his hair. 

" Never mind the outside ; there is peace 
and love here," he answered. 

" I know the love," slie said fondly ; " and 
we will earn the peace by trying to live good 
lives." Then after a little pause she added, 
" And we will both do our best to make that 
poor girl happy, Ainslie I Poor Lizzie I 
Have 1 done right to love you after all ?" 

He pressed her face against his. *' Do not 
say that, my wife 1 To doubt the good of 
this would be to doubt of every thing. I on- 
ly am to blame ; and I am to blame, Marga- 
ret I I have been to b'ame I I might have 
prevented so much if I had been more stoical 
— no, I will give it the right word— if I had 
been more honorable." 

" And yet you would never have been hap- 
py with her," said Margaret. ** Though she 
loved you so intensely, she would have made 
you miserable if you had married her." 

" You are the only woman to make me 
happy," he said lovingly. 

She smiled and blushed, and clasped her 
hands now resting on his arm a little closer. 
She was very happy, for all that she was 
grieved for Lizzie Lorton ; for she loved him 
and he loved her, and that terrible time of 
danger Was passed, and they were together 
now, never to be parted again. Yes, she was 
very, very happy, for all that she was grieved 
for poor Lizzie, and wOuld gladly have made 
her happy too, by any thing but the surren- 
der of her husband. 

" What was that ?" cried Ainslie with a 
start. 

" What 1" she exclaimed, startled too ; 
" where ? what have you seen ?" 

" There," he said, pointing to the window. 
" I thought I saw something." 

" I was looking at you," said Margaret. " I 
saw nothing; what was it, my darling ?" 

** I do not know — perhaps fancy," he an- 
swered with a sigh. 

" No I there is something I" Margaret 
cried, as a wild white face flashed for an in- 
stant upon them, and Lizzie Lorton passed 
sobbing into' the darkness of the night. 

The dead dark night!— so dark that she 
could not see her way — with the wind blow- 
ing fiercely, and the snow falling thickly— 
but she, feeling neither wind nor cold in the 
terrible fever of her despair, going on she 
knew not where, bound she Knew not to 
what black goal, struggling on in the dark- 
ness and the storm, conscious only of her an- 
j guish, and knowhug nothing but her ruin. 



She thought of all that had been in this 
last long year. She went back to the May 
morning when she had risen with the sun to 
meet her new life, raising her forehead to the 
sky as if the spirit of her joy was in the sun- 
light ; she remembered all the vagt^e delight 
of that day, the birthday of her love : and 
now— to-night I She thought of her former 
loneliness under which she had fretted so im- 
patiently, but how small it looked compared 
to the agony of her present desolation 1 She 
thought of Ainslie when he was most loving, 
she most gentle and content— and she brought 
back the words and looks. of that dear time- 
all given now in tenfold richness to another 1 
She had seen it— she had watched them 
standing together in that tender and assured 
embrace — O, why had she brought this ago- 
ny on herself 1 — why had she spied out the 
love which was her own despair '. 

A lonely woman in a wayside cottage 
shook with dread as a loud wild wail fell 
upon her ear. It seemed to her like the cry 
of a tortured spirit ; it was the passionate 
cry of poor Lizzie Lorton, thinking of all she 
had lost and witnessed. 

But Margaret was his good influence, she 
said ; she had been only his evil influence. 
By her had come all the crime and misery 
from first to last; she had fostered his vam- 
ty, she had fed his faults — she saw it now — 
under her hands he had gone down, in Mar- 
garet's he was raised and purified. And can* 
a woman confess to a deeper shame than* 
this, that the man she loves should have- 
been drawn below his best self by that very 
love which should have exalted and ennobled?' 

And for herself, what was she ? Of evil* 
nature, of unbridled passions, selfish, proud,, 
unworthy, useless to all her kind, her very- 
existence a miserable mistake for herself and? 
others — why should she cumber the earth 
longer ? A beggar from love and an outcast: 
from good, why should she live ? If she- 
had had a mother, she thought, it might 
have all been different ; she would have beenj 
loved then, and she might have been guided 
to better things — but it was too late now ! 
She should ^pver be made good, she would 
never be happy, she could never love or be 
loved. Why carry on the miserable farce ? 

Her mind a chaos — the present boundaries 
of her life broken up, and she, poor wretch, 
without faith in the future healing— her heart 
throbbing and her brain seething in one deep 
unison of anguish — he married to another 
and impossible for her — impossible for ever^ 
in time and through all eternity ! — scarcely 
knowing what she did, but drawn by a kind 
of instinct, she stepped into her little boat, 
that quivered like a live thing to her touch, 
and drifted down the lake, driven by the 
storm that swept it from end to end. 

On she went — the white snow falling rouwTl 
her, and the foaming waves racing past hev^ 
as they spurred the little Lily ooward ; oi> 
she went in tlie darkness, the storm^ and tlie 
more terrible tempest of her sorrow ; on, on„ 
into the deep solitude of the night, with only 
God and the angels to watch over her or. to» 
pity her — alone as she had livedo and albnfi 
as she must die. 
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Prifting she knew not how nor where, 
suddenly the boat struck against a rock. The 
shock roused her from the dead torpor of bo- 
dy into which she had fallen; she looked 
around her, and saw that she had struck 
agamst the pier built for the Wastcote land- 
ing. .Yes, there was the very place where 
she had first seen Ainslie Forbes— there was 
(he birthplace of her new life, that new life 
which had now died within her, leaving her 
to a worse loneliness than that from which it 
bad taken her. Her straining eyes took in 
the old familiar features so well known and 
too well loved ; and fancy supplied what the 
darkness hid from her. Each incident of 
that first meeting repeated itself, as if paint- 
ed on glass before her — repeated itself with 
such vividness that, for the moment, she for- 
got the bitter truth, and lived in that past de- 
light as she sat bending forward and looking 
into the darkness, while tossed to and fro on 
the crests of tlie thundering waves. 

Suddenly the storm cleared itself away 
and left a long free space before her. Seen, 
as through a ghastly alley bleached and dead, 
loomed the black mass of Styebarrow ; and 
there, juSt below the foaming furrow of Sour 
Milk Qhyll, shone the lighted windows of 
the PlosL A shadow crossed the gleaming 
panes, and then the light streamed forth 
again unchecked. It was Ainslie*s shadow *, 
she knew it ; and Margaret was beside him, 
while she sat here in the cold dark winter 
night alone, watching the light of tlieir home 
— the light of their love I Again it came — 
and a^ain the brightness ; making the passing 
of tlieir lives visible, and bringing the pic- 
ture of their happiness visibly before her. O ! 
they so happy, and she. Heaven help her I 
was ever misery like hers ? 

Then, cleavmg the wild uproar of the 
night, rose up an agonizing cry, and a prayer 
more agonizing still : " God forgive me — ^Fa- 
ther have ra«rcy on me r*~ And then came 
down a deep stHlness, and the prayer was 
hushed for ever as the cold lips sobbed their 
last. 

In the mommg the little Lily, mangled 
and torn, was seen beating against the rocks 
at the foot of the lake. The gay cushions, 
the dainty oars, all the pleasantness of its 



fairy beauty was mutilated and destroyed, as 
it lay, a mere battered wreck, smitten help- 
lessly between the waves and the stones. And 
close to the Wastcote landing-place, where 
the sweet-gale grew, and where Ainslie had 
rescued Ralph Wynter on that bright May 
mominff, lay the body of Lizzie Lor ton — her 
hands clasped above her head, and her white 
face pressed downward among the tangled 
stems of the water-plants. R. I. P. 



.Explanation. 

It is but just to say a few words in explana- 
ti6n of what I have said in this book concern- 
ing the ecclesiastical neglect and the rude 
lives of the coarser clergy in the remote 
parishes of Cumberland. 

Every fact herein detailed is a literal truth, 
known either to myself personally, or to my 
elder brothers andfsisters. But also every 
fact dates back from twenty to Qfty years 
since — before tlie times of railroads, the 
penny post, mechanics* institutes, and otlier 
of the great social improvements^ of the age. 
The ecclesiastical' condition of Comberlanvi aa 
much the same now as throughout tlie rest of 
England ; perhaps here an J thei'je an outlying 
parish is served with less stately decency 
than might be, and there are good and bad 
among the clergy, as may be found else- 
where. But the days of Christopher Laverack 
and Priest Armstrong have gone; and the 
clergy are for the most part now gentlemen, 
scholars, and Christians. 

These few words will I hope prove, that, if 
I have used past evils to give tone and color 
to a work of fiction, I by no means wish to 
cast a slur upon tlie present condition of my 
native county, endeared as it is to me by all 
the sweet associations of home and the best 
affections of my youth, where are still some 
of my .dearest friends, and the independent 
character of whose sons and daughters I re- 
spect and admire. 

E. Lynn Lini'on. 

Branttoood^ ConUton. 
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